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PREFACE. 



In publishing the following Tragedies I have 
only to repeat that they were not composed with 
the most remote view to the stage. 

On the attempt made by the Managers in a 
/ormer instance, the public opinion has been al- 
ready expressed. 

With regard to my own private feelii^, as it 
seems that they are to stand for nothing, I shall 
say nothuig. 

For the historical foundation of the following 
composition^^ the reader is referred to the Notes. 

The Author has in one instance attempted to \ 
preserve, and in the other to approach the 
<* unities ;" conceiving that with any very dbtant 
departure from them, there may be poetry, but 
can be no drama. He is aware of the unpopu- 
larity of this notion in present English literature ; 
but it is not a system of hb own, being merely 
an opinion, which, not very long ago, was the 
law of literature throughout the world, and is 
still so in the more civilized parts ot v\.» ^\sX 



IV PREFACE. 

" Nous avons chang6 tout cela," and are reap- 
ipg the advantages of the change. The writer 
is far from conceiving that any thing he can ad- 
duce by personal precept or example can at all 
approach his regular, or even irregular predeces- 
sors : he is merely giving a reason why he pre- 
ferred the more regular formation of a structure, 
however feeble, to an entire abandonment of all 
rules wiiatsoever. Where he has faHed, the 
More is in the architect;*«-and not in the art. 



SABBAITAIPAILWS* 



DRAMATIS PERSONiE. 



MEN. 

Sardanapalus, King of Nineveh and Asayria^^t 
Arbaces, the Mede, who aspired to the throne. 
Beleses, a Chaldean ani Soothsayer^ 
SALEMECfES, the King^s Brother'in'kzw, 
Alt ADA; an Assyrian Oficer of the Palace* 
Pan I A. 

Zames. 

Sfero. 

Balea. 

WOMEN. 

ZarinA; the Queen, 

MfRRHA, an Ionian female Slave, and the Fa 
vourite of Sardanapalus. 

Women composing the Harem of Sardanapalus 
Guards, Attendants, Chaldean Priests, Medet 

8fc. 8fc. 

Scene — a Hall in the Royal Palace of Nineveh. 



In this tragedy it has been my intention to follow 
the account of Oiodorus Siculus, reducing it, howevei 
to such dramatic regularity as I best could, and trying 
to approach the unities. I therefore suppose the rebel 
lion to explode and succeed in one day by a sudden con 
spiracy, instead of the long war of the history. 



SARDANAPALUS. 



ACT I. SCENE I. 

A Hall in the Palace. 

Salemenea (solus.) 
He hath wrong'd his queen, hut still he is her lord; 
He hath wrong'd my sister, still he is my brother ; 
He hath ^ong'd his people, still he is their sover- 
eign, 
And I must be his friend as well as subject : 
He must not perish thus. I will not see 
The blood of Nimrod and Semiramis 
Sink in the earth, and thirteen hundred years 
Of empire ending like a shepherd's tale ; 
He must be roused. In his effeminate heart 
There is a careless courage which corruption 
Has not all quench 'd, and latent energies, 
Represt by circumstance, but not destroyed — 
Steep'd, but not drown'd, in deep voluptuousness. 
If born a peasant, he had been a man 
To have reach'd an empire ; to an empire boi\v« 
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He will bequeath none ; nothing but a name^ 
Which his sons will not prize in heritage : — 
Yet, not all lost, even yet he may redeem 
His sloth and shame, by only being that 
Which he should be, as easily as the thing 
He should not be and is. Were it less toil 
To sway his nations than consume his life ? 
To head an army than to rule a harem ? 
He sweats in pauing pleasures^ duUs his soul. 
And saps his goodly strength, in toils which 

not 
Health like the chase, nor glory like the war- 
He must be roused. Alas! there is no sounc 
[Sound of soft music heard from un 
To rouse nirn short of thunder. Hark ! the 1 
The lyre, the timbrel ; the lascivious tinkling; 
Of lulling instruments, the softening voices 
Of women, and of beings less than women^ 
Must chime in to the echo of his revel. 
While the great king of all we know of earth 
Lolls crown'd with roses, ^nd his diadem 
Lies negligently by to be caught up 
By the first manly hand which dares to snatcl 
Lo, where they come ! already I perceive 
The reeking odours of the perfumed tre^ina, 
And see the bright gems of the glittering girls 
Who are his comrades and his council, flash 
Along the gallery, and amidst the damsels, 
As femininely garbed, and scarce less femal< 
The grandson of Semiramis, the man-queer 
He comes! Shall I await him? yes, ai 

him. 
And tell him what all good men tell each g 
Speaking of him and his. They come, tb 
Led by the monarch subject to his slaves. 



i. 
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SCENE II. 

Enter Sardanapalus effeminately dressed, hi* Head 
crowned with Flowers^ and his Robe negligently fiotc- 
ing, attended by a Train of Women and young Slaves. 

Sardanapalus (speaking to some of his attend' 

ants.) 
Let the pavilion over the Euphrates 
Be garlanded, and lit, and furnishM forth 
For an especial banquet ; at the hour 
Of midnight we will sup there : see nought wanting^ 
And bid the galley be prepared. There is 
A cooling breeze which crisps the broad clear river; 
We will embark anon. Fair nymphs, who deign 
To share the soft hours of Sardanapalus, 
- We'll meet again in that the sweetest hour, 
^ When we shall gather like the stars above us, 
And you will form a heaven as bright as theirs 5 
Till then, let each be mistress of her time, 
And thou, my own Ionian Myrrha, choose, 
Wilt thou along with them or me ? 

Myrrha. My Lord 

Sar. My lord, my life ! why answerest thou so 
coldly ? 
It is the curse of kings to be so answered. 
Rule thy own hours, thou rulest mine — say, wouldst 

thou 
Accompany our guests, or charm away 
The moments from me ? 

Myrrha. The king's choice is mine. 

Sar, I pray thee say not so : my chiefest joy 
Is to contribute to thine every wish. 
I do not dare to breathe my own desire^ 
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Lest it should clash with thine ; for thou art still 
Too prompt to sacrifice thy thoughts for others. 

Myrrha. 1 would remain : 1 have no happinc 
Save in beholding thme; yet 

Sardanapahis. Vet! what yet P 

Thy own sweet will shall he the only barrier 
Which ever rises betwiict thee and me. 

Myrrha. 1 think the present is the wonted ha 
or council; it were better I retire, 

Sniemenet (cornea Jbrteard and »ay a) 
The Ionian slave says well, let her redre. , 

Sar. Who answers? How now, brother? 

Salemenes. The queen's brotbl 

And yoiu- most feitliful vassal, royal lord. 

Sardanapahta (addressing kU train.) 
As I have said, let all dispose their hours 
Till midnight, when again we pray your presenc 

VThe conrt retiring. — To Myrrha, idIio t» , 
Myrrfaa I I thought thou wouldst remain. 

Myrrha. Great king 

Thou didst not say so. 

Sardanajidlm. But thou lookedst it ; 
I know each glance of those Ionic eyes, 
Which said thou wouldst not leave me. 

Myrrha. Sire ! your brother —  

Sale. His co/uorf's brother, tnioion of Ionia! 
How darest Ihou name me and not blush 't 

Sardanapalus. Not bluab 

,Thou hast no more eyes than heart to make 



^^Like to the dying day on Caucasus, 

Where sunset lints the snow with rosy sliadowa. 
And then reproach her with thine own cold bliD 

Which will not see it. What, in tears, my Myrrtii 
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Sakmenes. Let them flow on; she weeps for 
more than one, 
And is herself the cause of bitterer tears. 

Sar* Cursed be he who caused those tears to flow! 

Sal. Curse not thyself — ^millions do that already. 

Sardanapahii, lliou dost forget thee: make 
me not remember 
I am a monarch. 
- Sdkmenes. Would thou couldst ! 

Myrrha, My sovereign, 

I pray, and thou too, prince, permit my absence. 

Sardanapalus. Since it must be so, and this 
churl has checked 
Thy gentle spirit, go ; but recollect 
That we must forthwith meet : I had rather lose 
An empire than thy presence. [Exit Myrrha, 

Salemenes, It may be 

Hiou wilt lose both, and both for ever ! 

Sardanapalus. Brother, 

I can at least command myself, who listen 
To language such as this ; yet urge me not 
Beyond my easy nature. 

SdUmenea. 'Tis beyond 

That easy, far too easy, idle nature. 
Which I would urge thee. Oh that I could rouse 

thee! 
Though 'twere against myself. 

Sardanapalus. l^y the god Baal i 

The man would make me tyrant. 

SaJemenes, So thou art. 

Thinkst thou there is no tyranny but that 
Of blood and chains ? The despotism of vice — 
The weakness and the wickedness of luxury — 
The negligence — ^the apathy — ^the evils 
Of sensual sloth — ^produc^ \eiK \>^o\xsasL'^x^"5s^^ 
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Whose delegated cruelty siurpasses 
The worst acts of one energetic master, 
However harsh and hard in his own bearing. 
The false and fond examples of thy lusts 
Corrupt no less than they oppress, and sap 
In the same moment all thy pageant power 
And those who should sustain it ; so that whether 
A foreign foe invade, or civil broil 
Distract within, both will alike prove fatal : 
The first thy subjects have no heart to conquer ; 
The last they rather would assist than vanquish. 

Sardanapatus. Why what makes thee the moutb 
piece of the people ? 

Salemenes. Forgiveness of the queen, my sis* 
ter's wrongs ; 
A natural love unto my infant nephews ; 
Taith to the king, a faith he may need shortly. 
In more than words ; respect for Nimrod's line ; 
Also, another thing thou knowest not. 

Sardanapahis, What's that ? 

Salemenes, To thee an unknown word. 

Sardanapalus. Yet speak it, 

I love to learn. 

Salemenes. Virtue. 

Sardanapalus. Not know the word ! 

Never was word yet rung so in my ears — 
Worse than the rabble's shout, or splittmg trum- 
pet; 
I've heard thy sister talk of nothing else. 

Salemenes, To change the irksome theme, then, 
hear of vice. 

Sar, From whom ? 

Sal, Even from the winds, if thou couldst listen 
Unto the echoes of the nation's voice. 
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Sar. Come, I'm indulgent as thou knowest, pa- 
tient 
As thou hast often proved-^speak out, what moves 
thee? 

Sal Thyporil. 

Sar. Say on. 

Sai, Thus, then : all the nations, 

For they are many, whom thy father \e(i 
In herita^, are loud in wrath a&rainst thee. 

Sar. 'Gain3t me / what would the slaves ? 

Sal. A kinj^. 

Sar, And what 

Am I then ? 

Sal. In their eves a nothin&f ! but 

In mine a man who misrht be somethinaf still. 

Sar, The railing drunkards ! why, what would 
they have ^ 
Have they not peace and plenty ? 

Sal. Of the first. 

More than is srlorious ; of the Isist, far less 
Than the kiner recks of. 

Sar. Whose then is the crime, 

But the false satraps, who proviHe no better ^ 

Sal. And somewhat in the monarch who ne'er 
looks 
Beyond h's palace walls, or if he stirs 
Beyond them, 'tis but to some mountain palace, 
Till summer hoiits wear down. O jlorious Baal ! 
Who bnilt up this vast empire, and wert made 
A grod, or at the least shmest like a g;od 
Throue^h the Ioijt centuries of thy renown, 
This, thy pres.jm'^H descendant, ne'er beheld 
As '^injy the kiaJT-^'oms thou didst leave as hero. 
Won with thy blood, and toil, and time, and peril ! 
2 



SAIUUN A PALL'S, 

T wliat P to Airnisli imposts for a revel, 
r multiplied extortions for a minioD. 
Sar. I uaderataad thee — thot) wouldsl have id 
S° 
Fprth as a conqueror. By all ihe stars 
Which the Chaldeans read ! the restless alaves 
Reserve that I should curse them with tlicii' wishes, 
^d lead ihem forth to glory. 

Wherefore not ? 
only— led 
o the sulai shores 



These our Assyrians tc 
Of Ganges. 

'Tis ir 



And Jtow return 'd? 
Sale, Why, like a tmn — n hero ; baOled, but 
; vanquished. With but twenty guards, ^lif 

made 
d her retreat to Bactria. 

And how many 
.^eft she behind in India to the vultures? 
Sale. Our annals say doI. 
_ Then 1 will sny for lliem-. 

That she had better woven within her palace 
Some twenty garments, than with twenty guards ' 
Have fled to Bactria, leaving to the ravens, 

Kid wolves, and men — tlie fiercer of the three, 
!r myriads of tbnd subjects. Is lids glory f 
ten let me live in ignominy ever. 
Sale. All warlike spirits havo uoi ibe same fa 
rairunis, the glorious parent of 
^.. hundred kings, although she fail'd in India, 
Brought. Persia, Media, Bactria, to tlie realm 
Which she once away'd — and thoii migh(at swa 
I mmii them — 
e but subdued tliem. 

It may bi; ere long 
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That they will need her siford more than your 
sceptre. 

Sar. There was a certam Bacchus, was there 
not ? 
I've beard my Greek ^Is speak of such — ^thcy say '' 
He was a god, that is, a Grecian god. 
An idol foreign to Assyria's worship, 
Who conquered this same golden realm of Ind /\ 

Thou prat'st of, where Semiramb was vanquished. ^1 

Sale* I have heard of such a man; and thou per^ 
ceiv'st 
That he is deem'd a god for what he did. 

Sar. And in his godship I will h(Hiour him— 
Not much as man. What, ho ! my cupbearer ! 

Sale. What means the king ? 

Sar. To worship your new god 

And ancient conqueror. Some wine, I say. 

Enter Cupbearer, 

Sardanapahi8 (addresnng the Cupbearer.) 
Bring me the golden goblet thick with gems, 
Which bears the name of Nimrod's chalice. Hence, 
Fill full, and bear it quickly. [Exit Cupbearer. 

Sale. Is this moment 

A fitting one for the resumption of 
Thy yet unslept-ofif revels ? 

Re-enter Cupbearer ^ with wine. 

SardanapahiB (taking the cup from him.) 

Noble Kinsman, 
If these barbarian Greeks of the far shores 
And skirts of these our realms lie not, this Bacchus 
Conquer'd the whole of India, did he not ? 
Sale. He did, and thence was deem'd a dAvV<j« 
Sar. Not so ?— of all his cow3^es\&'^SKSH ^^^>swsss5e»:» 
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Which may be his, and might be mine, if I 
Thought them worth purchase and conveyance, are 
The landmarks of the seas of gore he shed, 
The realms he wasted, and the hearts he broke. 
But here, here in this goblet is his title 
To immortality — ^the immortal grape 
From which he first expressed the soul, and gave 
To gladden that of man, as some atonement 
For the victorious mischiefs he had done. 
Had it not been for this, he WQuld have been 
A mortal still in name as in his grave ; 
And, like my ancestor Semiramis, 
A sort of semi-glorious human monster. 
Here's that which deified him — let it now 
Humanize ihee ; my surly, chidixig brother^ 
Pledge 9ie to the Greek god ! 

Sale. For all thy r^obnf 

I would not so blaspheme our country's creed. 

Sar. That is to say, thou thinkest him a hero, 
That he sYied blood by oceans ; and no god, 
Because he tum'd a firuit to an enchantment, 
Which cheers the sad, revives the old, inspiiM 
The young, makes Weariness forget his toil, 
And Fear her danger ; opens a new world 
When this, the present, pialls. Well, then, I pledge 

thee 
And him as a true man, who did his utmost 
In good or evil to surprise mankind. [Drinks. 

Sale. Wilt thou resume a revel at this hour ? 

Sar. And if I did, 'twere better than a trophy, 
Being bought without a tear. But that is not 
My present purpose : since thou wilt not pledge me, 
Continue what thou pleasest. Boy, retire. 

[Exit Cupbearer. 
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Sak. I would but have recall'd thee from thy 
dream: 
Better by me awaken'd than rebellion. 

Sar. Who should rebel ? or why ? what cause ? 
pretext ? 
I am the lawful king, descended from 
A race of kings who knew no predecessors. 
What have I done to thee, or to the people, 
That thou shouldst rail, or they rise up against me? 

ScUe. Of what thou hast done to me, I speak not 

Sar. But 

Thou think's that 1 have wrong'd the queen : is't 
not so ? 

Sdle. Think ! Thou hast wrong'd her ! 

iSar. Patience, prince, and hear me. 

She has all power and splendour of her station, 
Respect, the tutelage of Ass3rria's heirs. 
The homage and the appanage of sovereignty. 
I married her as monarchs wed— for state. 
And loved her as most husbands love their wives. 
If she or thou supposedst I could link me 
Lik^ Chaldean peasant to his mate. 
Ye kKw nor me, nor monarchs, nor mankind. 

Sah. I pray thee, change the theme ; my blood 
disdains 
Complaint, and Salemenes' sister seeks not 
Reluctant love even from Assyria's lord ! 
Nor would she deign to accept divided passion 
With foreign strumpets and Ionian slaves. 
The queen is silent. 

Sar. And why not her brother? 

iSo/e. I only echo thee the voice of empires. 
Which he who long neglects not long will govern^ 

2* 
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Sar. The ungratefql ^d ungracious slaves ! 
they murmur 
Because I have not shed their blood, nor led them 
To dry into the desert's dust by myriads, 
Or whiten with their bones the banks of Granges ; 
Nor decimated them with savage laws, 
Nor sweated them to build up pyramids, ^ 

Or Babylonian walls. 

Sale, Yet these are trophies 

More worthy of a people and their prince 
Thal^ songs, and lutes, and feasts, and concubines^ 
And lavished treasures, and contemned virtues. 

Sar. Or for my trophies I have founded cities : 
There's Tarsus and Anchialus, both built 
In one day — what could that blood-loving beldame. 
My martial grandam, chaste Semiramis, 
Do more, except destroy them ? 

Sale. . 'Tis most true ; 

I own thy merit in those founded cities. 
Built for a whim, recorded with a verse 
Which shames both them and thee to coming ages. 

Sar. Shame me! By Baal, the cities, though 
well built. 
Are not mbie goodly than the verse ! Say what 
Thouvwilt 'gainst me, my mode of life or rule, 
But nothing 'gainst the truth of that brief record. 
Why, those few lines contain the history 
Of all things human 5 hear — " Sardanapalus 
The king, and son of Anacyndaraxes, 
In one day built Anchialus and Tarsus. 
Eat, drink, and love ; ,the rest's not worth a fillip.'* 

Sale. A worthy moral, and a wise inscription. 
For a king to put up before his subjects ! 

Sar. Oh, thou wouldst hayp me doubtless set up 
edicts-^ 
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^ Obey the king--contribute to his treasure — 
BeoriHt his phalaax-;-spiU 'your hlood at bidding — 
^ail down and worship, or get up and toil.'' 
Or thus — ^^ Sardanapalus on this spot 
Slew fifty thousand of his enemies. 
These are their sepulchres, and this his trophy^'' 
I leave such things to conquerors ; enough 
For Qoe, if I can make my subjects feel 
The weight of humaq misery less, and glide 
Uogroaning to the tomb ; I take no licence 
'fyiuch I deny to them. We all are men. 

Sale. Thy sires have been revered as gods— 

Sar. In dust 

And death, where they are neither gods nor men. 
Talk not of such to me ! the worms are gods ; 
At least they banqueted upon your gods, 
A^d died for lack of farther nutriment. 
Those gods were merely men ; look to their issue — 
I feel a thousand mortd things about me, 
Bot nothing godlike, unless it may be 
The thmg which you condemn, a disposition 
To love and to be merciful, to pardon */ 

The follies of my species, and (that's human) 
To be indulgent to my own. 

Sale. Alas ! 

The doom of Nineveh b seal'd. — Woe — woe 
To the unrivall'd city ! 

Sar, What dost dread ? 

Sale. Thou art guarded by thy fbes : in a few 
hours 
The tempest may break out which overwhdms 

thee, 
And thine and mine ; and in another day 
What i« shall be the past of Belus' race* 

Sar. Wbatmuslkwedtea^'^ 
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Sale. Ambitious treachery, 

Which has environM thee with snares ; but yet 
There is resource : empower me with thy signet 
To quell the machinations, aud I lay 
The heads of thy chief foes before thy feet 

Sar. The heads — how many ? 

Sale. Must I stay to number 

When even thine own's in peril ? Let me go ; 
Give me thy signet — trust me with the rest. 

Sar. I will trust no man with unlimited lives, 
When we take those from others, we nor know 
What we have taken, nor the thing we give. 

Sak. Wouldst thou not take their lives who seek 
for thine ? 

Sar. That's a hard question. — But, I answer Yes. 
Cannot the thing be done without ? Who are they 
Whom thou suspectest? — ^Letthem be arrested. 

Sale. I would thou wouldst not ask nie^ the 
next moment 
Will send my answer through thy babbling troop 
Of paramours, and thence fly o'er the palace. 
Even to the city, and so baffl^ all. — 
Trust me. 

Sar. Though knowest I have done so ever ; 
Take thou the signet. [Gives the signet. 

Sale. I have one more request. — 

Sar. Name it. 

Sale. That thou this night forbear the banquet 
In the^avilion over the Euphrates. 

Sap. Forbear the banquet ! Not for all the plotters 
That ever shook a kingdom ! Let them come, 
And do their worst : I shall not blench for them; 
Nor rise the sooner ; nor forbear the goblet ; 
Nor crown me with a single rose the less ; 
Nor lose one joyous hour.— 1 fear them not 
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Sale. But thou wouldst arm thee, wouldst thou 
not, if needful? 

Sar, Perhaps. I have the goodliest armour, and 
A sword of such a temper ; and a bow 
And javelin, which might furnish Nimrod forth : 
A little heavy, but yet not unwieldy. 
And now I think on% 'tis long since I've used 

them, 
Even in the chase. Hast ever seen them, brother ? 

Sale. Is this a time for such fantastic trifling — 
If need be, wilt thou wear them ? 

Sar. Win Inert ?— 

Oh ! if it must be so,*and these rash slaves 
Will not be ruled with less, Fll use the sword 
Till they shall wish it turn'd into a distaflf. 

Sak. They say, thy aceptie's tum'd to that 
already. 

Sar. That's fake ! but let them say so : the old 
Greeks, 
Qf whom our captives often sing, related 
The same of their chief hero, Hercules, 
Because he loved a Lydian queen : thou seesi * 
The populace of all the nations seize 
Each calumny they can to sink their sovereigns. 

Sale. They did not speak thus of thy fathers. 

Sar. No ; 

They dared not. They were kept to toil and com- 
bat, 
And never changed their chains but for their armour : 
Now they have peace and pastime, and the licence 
To revel and to rail ; it irks me not 
I would not give the smile of one fair girl 
For ail the popular breath that e'er divided 
A name from nothing. What are the rank ton^e^ 
Of this vile herd, grown \uso\etiX ^\^ SRR&vasj^^ 
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That I should prize their noisy praise, or dread 
Their noisome clamour ? 

Sale. You have smd they are men ; 

As such their hearts are something. 

Sar, So my dogs' are ; 

And better, as more faithful : — but, proceed 5 
Thou hast my signet : — siuce they are tumultuous. 
Let them be tempered, yet not roughly, till 
Necessity enforce it. I hate all pain, 
Given or received ; we have enough within us, 
The meanest vassal as the loftiest monarch. 
Not to add to each other's natural burthen 
Of mortal misery, but rather lessen^ 
By mild reciprocal alleviation, 
The fatal penalties Imposed on life ; 
But this they know not, or they will not know. 
I have, by J3aal ! done all I could to soothe them : 
I made no wars, I added no new imposts, 
I interfered not with their civic lives, 
I let them pass their days as best might suit them. 
Passing my own as suited me. 

Sale. Thou stopp'st 

Short of the duties of a king ; and therefore 
They say thou art unfit to be a monarch, 

Sar. They lie. — Unhappily, I am unfit 
To be aught save a monarch 5 else for me. 
The meanest Mede might be the king instead. 

Sale. There is one Mede, at least, whp seeks to 
. be so. 

Sar. What mean'st thou ? — 'tis thy secret ; thou 
desirest 
Few questions, and I'm not of curious nature. 
Take the fit steps ; and, since necessity 
Requires, I sanction and support thee. Ne'er 
Wius wan who more desired to rule in pcface 
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The peaceful only ; if they rouse me, better 
They had conjured up stem Nimrod from his ashes, 
** The mighty hunter." I will turn these realms 
To one wide desert chase of brutes, who were, 
Btit would no more, by their own choice, be human. 
WhcU they have found me, they belie ; that which 
They may find me — shall defy their wish 
To speak it worse ; and let them thank themselves. 

Side. Then thou at last canst feel ? 

Sar. * Feel ! who feels not 

Ingratitude ? 

Sale. I will not pause to answer 

With words, but deeds. Keep thou awake that 

energy 
Which sleeps at times, but is not dead within thee, 
And thou may'st yet be glorious in thy reign. 
As powerful in thy realm. Farewell ! [Eooit. 

Sar. (solus). Farewell I 

He's gone ; and on his finger bears my signet, 
Which is to him a sceptre. He is .stern 
As I am heedless ; and the slaves deserve 
To feel a master. What may be the danger, 
I know not : — he hath found it, let him quell it. 
Must I consume my life — this little life — 
In guarding against all may make it less ? 
It is not worth so much ! It were to die 
Before my hour, to live in dread of death, 
Tracing revolt : suspecting all about me. 
Because they are near ; and all who are remote, 
Because they are far. But if it should be so— 
If they should sweep me ofi'from earth and empire, 
Why, what is earth or empire of the earth ? 
I have loved, and lived, and multiplied ray image ; 
To die is no less natural than those-^ 
Acts of this clay ! 'Tia tiuft \ Wn^ wqX ^^\ 
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WliatKh? 

Mjfr, In my natire land a God, 
And in my heart a feeling like a God's, 
Exahed ; jet I own 'tis only mortal ; 
For what I feel b humble, and yet happy — 

That i»jjx would be happy ; but 

'. - [Myrrka pomes. 

Sar, '".. There comes 

For ever sUmething between us and what 
We deem dfar happiness: let me remove 
The barrier ^hich that hesitating accent 
Proclaims to thine, and mine is sealed. 

Myr. " Myloid!— 

Sar. My lord — my king — sire — sovereign ! 
thus it is — 
For e\'er thus, addressed with awe. I ne'er 
Can see a smile, unless in some broad banquet's 
Intoxicating glare, when the buffoons 
Have gorged themselves up to equality. 
Or I have quaffed me down to their abasement. 
JVlyrrha, I can hear all these things, these names, 
Lord — ^king — sire — monarch — nay, time was I 

prized them, 
That is, I suffered them — (rmn slaves and nobles \ 
But when they falter from the lips I love, 
The lips which have been press'd to mine, a chill 
Comes o'er my heart, a cc^d sense of the falsehood 
Of this my station, which represses feeling 
In those for whom I have felt most, and makes me 
Wish that I could lay down the dull tiara, 
And share a cottage on the Caucasus 
With thee, and wear no crowns but those of flowers. 

Myr. Would that we could ! 

&r. And dost thou feel thb ?— Why ? 

3 
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Mi/r. Then thou wouldst know what thoa cangt 
never know. 

Sar. And that is— — 

Mi/r. The true value of a heart ; 

At least a woman's. 

Sar. I have proved a thousand — 

A thousand, and a thousand. 

Mj/r, Hearts ? 

Sar. I think so. 

Mt/r, Not one ! the tune may comethou may'st. 

Sar. It will. 

Hear, Myrrha, Salemenes has declared — 
Or why or how he hath divined it, Bejus, 
Who founded our great realm, knows more than I — 
But Salemenes hath declared my throne 
Tn peril. 

Myr. He did well. 

Sar. And say'st thou so ? 

Thou whom he spum'd so harshly, and now dared 
Drive from our presence with his savage jeers^ 
And made thee weep and hlush ? 

Mp\ I should do botk 

More frequently, and he did well to call me 
Back to my duty. But thou spakest of peril — 
Peril to thee 

Sar. Ay, from dark plots and snares 

From Medes — and discontented trooos and nation 

A 

I know not what — a labyrinth of things — 
A maze of mutter'd threats and mysteries : 
Thou know'st the man — it is his usual custom. 
But he is honest. Come, we'll think no more on' 
But of the midnight festival. 

Myr. 'Tis time 

To think of aught save festivals. Thou hast i 
Spurn'd his sage cautions ? 
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SEor. What ? — and dost thou fear ? 

ilfyr. Fear !— I'm a Greek, and how should I 
fear death ? 
A dave, and wherefore should I dread my freedom? 
Sar. Then wherefore dost thou turn so pale ? 
MifT, 1 love. 

Sar, Anf do not I ? I love thee far — far more 
Than either the brief life or the wide realm, 
Which, it may be, are menaced 5 — ^yet I blench not. 
Myr. Hiat means thou lovest nor thyself nor me ; 
For ne who loves another loves himself, 
Even for that other's sake. Thb is too rash : 
Kingdoms a^d lives are not to be so lost. 

San Lost !— why, who is the aspiring chief who 
dared 
Assume to win them ? 

Myr. Who is he should dread 

To try so much ? When he who is their ruler 
Foreets himself, unll they remember him ? 
&r. Myrrh^ ! 

Myr. Frown not upon me : you have smiled 
Too often on ^e not to make diose frowns 
Bitterer to bear than any punishment 
Which they may augur. — King, I am your subject f 
Master,,! am your slave 1 Man, I have loved 

you ! — 
Loved you, I know not by what fatal weakness. 
Although a Greek, and bom a foe to monarchs — 
A slave, and hating fetters — an Ionian, 
And, therefore, when I love a stranger, more 
Degraded by that passion than by chains ! 
StiU I have loved you. If that love were strong 
Enough to overcome all former nature. 
Shall it not claim the privilege to save ^qm.^ 
Sar. Save me, my \yed.\x\.^\ ^\!WoL^a^N«^^•i^^ 
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Sar. Dost tJum say so, Myrrha ? 

JIfyr. I speak of civic popular love, «eZf love, 
l^ich means that men are kept in awe and law, 
Tet not oppress'd — at least they must not think so ; 
Or if they think so, deem it necessary, 
To ward off worse oppression, their own passions. 
A king of feasts, and flowers, and wine, and revel; 
And love, and mirth, was never king of glory. 

Sar. Glory! what's that? 

Myr. Ask of the gods thy fathers. 

Sar. They cannot answer^ when the priests 
speak for them, 
'Tis for sofne small addition to the temple. 

Myr, Look to the annals of thine empire's foun- 
ders. 

Sar. They are so blotted o'er with blood, I can- 
not. 
But what wouldst have? the empire has been 

founded. 
I cannot go on multiplying empires. 

Myr. Preserve thine own. 

Sar. At least I will enjoy it. 
Come, M3rrrha, let us on to the Euphrates i 
The hour invites, the galley is prepared, 
And the pavilion, deck'd for our return. 
In fit adornment for the evening banquet. 
Shall blaze with beauty and with light, until 
It seems unto tlie stars which are above us 
Itself an opposite star ; and we will sit 
Crown'd with fresh flowers like 

Mt/r. Victims. 

San No, like sovereigns. 

The shepherd kings of patriarchal times, 
Who knew qo brighter gems than summer wreath^^ 
3* 
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And none but tearless triumphs. Let us on. 

Enter Pania. 

Pa. May the king Hve for ever ! 

Sar. Not an hour 

Longer than be can love. How my soul hates 
This language, which makes life itself a lie, 
Flattering dust with eternity. Well, Pama ! 
Be brief. 

Pa. I am charged by Salemenes to 
Reiterate his prayer unto the king, 
That for this day, at least, he will not quit 
The palace : when the general retiwrns, 
He will adduce such reasons as will warrant 
His daring, apd perhaps obtain the pardon 
Of his presumption. 

Sar. What ! am I then coop'd ? 

Already captive ? can I not even breathe 
The breath of heaven ? Tell prince Salemenes, 
Were all Assyria raging round the walls 
In mutinous myriads, I would still go forth. 

Pa. I must obey, and yet — 

Mi/r, O monarch, listen. — 

How many a day and moon thou hast reclined 
Within these palace walls in silken dalliance, 
And never shown thee to thy people"'s longing ; 
Leaving thy subjects' eyes ungratified, 
The satraps uncontroU'd, the gods uiiworshippM, 
And all things in the anarchy of sloth, 
Till all, save evil, slumberM through the realm ! 
And wilt thou not now tarry for a day, 
A day which may redeem thee. Wilt thou not 
Yield to the few still faithful a few hours. 
For them, for thee, for thy past fathers' race. 
And for thy sons' inheritance ? 

Pa. 'Tis true ! 
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From the deep urgency with which the prince 
Despatched me to your sacred presence, I 
Must dare to add my feeble voice to that 
Which now has spoken. 

Stir. No, it must not be. 

JWyr. For the sake of thy realm I 

Sar. - Away ! 

Pa. For that 

Of all thy faithful subjects who will rally 
^ound thee and thine^ 

Sar. These are mere phantasies ; 

Therie is no peril : — 'tis a sullen scheme 
Of Salemenes, to approve his zeal, 
And show himself more necessary to us. 

Myr. By all that's good and glorious take this 
counsel. 

Sar. Business to-morrow. 

Myr, Ay, or death to-night. 

Sar. Why let it come tlien unexpectedly, 
'Midst joy and gentleness, and mirth and love ; 
So let me fall like the pluck'd rose ! — far better 
Thus than be withered. 

Mt/r. Then thou wilt not yield, 

E\on for the sake of all that ever stirr'd 
A monarch into action, to forego 
A trifling revel. 

Sar. No. 

Mi/ir. Then yield for mine ; 

For my sake ! 

Sar. Thine, my Myrrha ? 

Myr. 'Tls the first 

Boon which I e'er ask'd Assyria's king. 

Sar. That's true, and were't my kingdom^ must 
be granted. 
Well, for thy sake, I yield m<i. \?^\v\"^^N\'?\v:lv5.\ 
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Thou hetr'ft 
F€L. And obey* 

Sot. ImttrvddElkMir 

WhatbdbvmodveyMyniiaydiiiitoorgeiiw? . 

Myr. Tliy8afet3r; anddieoertaimytbftiioi||^ 
Could urge the prince thy kfmman to iM^die ' . 
Thus much from thee, bat some hnpemfinff Angii;?, 

Sar. AndifldonotdwdfayWhyshopMsttlioiir 

Myr. Because ihm dost not fetr. Meer for ^ 

Sot. To-morrow dioa irih anme Aldiese 
fimdes. p^ 

Myr. If die worst come, I shall be where 
weepy ^^ 

And that b better than the power to snuk. \ 

And thou ? \ 

Sar. I shall be kmg^ as heretofore* 

Myr. Where? 

Sar. With Baal^ Nimrod, and Semiramis^ 

Sole in Assyria, or with them dsewhere. 
Fate made me what 1 1^ — maymakemenotlung-*^ 
But either that or nothing must I be ; | 

I will not live degri|ded. 

Myr. Hadst thou felt 

Thus always, none woufd ever dare degmde the^ 

Sar. And who will do so now ? 

Myr. Dost thou suspect none ? 

Sar. Suspect !-r-that's a spy's office. Oh ! w 
lose 
Ten thousand precious moments in vain words. 
And vainer fears. Within there ! — Ye slaves, dec 
The hall of Nimrod for the evening revel : 
|f I must ipake a prison of our palace, 
At least well wear our fetters jocundly ; 
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If the Euphrates be forbid us, and 

The summer dwelling on its beauteous border, 

Here we ai'e still unmenaced. Ho ! within there ! 

Myr, (solus.) Why do I love this man ? My 

country's daughters 
Love none but heroes. But I have no country ! . 
The slave hath lost all save her bonds. I love him.; 
And that's the heaviest link of the long chain — 
To love whom* we esteem not. Be it so : 
The hour is comimg when he'll need all love, 
And find nolle. To fall from him now were baser 
Than t^ have stabb'd him on his throne when 

highest 
Would have been noble in my country's creed ; 
I w,as not made for either. Cou^d I save him^ 
I should not love Mm better, hut myself; 
And \ have need of the last, for 1 have fallen 
In my own thoughts, by loving this soft stranger : 
And yet methinks I love him more, perceiving 
That he is hated of his own barbarians. 
The natural foes of all the blopd of Greece 
Could I but wake a single thought like those 
Which even the Phrygians felt when battliifg long 
'Twixt Ilion and the sea, within his heart. 
He would tread down the barbarous crowds, and 

triumph. 
He loves me, and I love him ; the slave loves 
Her master, and would free him from his vices. 
If not, I have a means of freedom still. 
And if I cannot teach him how to reign^ 
May show him how alone a king can leave 
His throne. 1 must not lose him from my sight. 
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ACT IL SCENE I. 
IXe Portal of the same HaU of the Palace. 



BelciFt (solttg.) 
The Eun goes dotm : melh'tnks besets moreslowlyj 
Taking his last look of Assyria's empire. 1 

How red he glares amongst those deepening clouds. 
Like the blood he predicts. If not in vam. 
Thou sun that sinkest, and ye stars which rise, 
I have oulwatch"d ye, reading ray by ray 
The edicts of your orbs, which make Time tremble J 
For what he brings the nations, 'tis the furthest 
Hour of Assyria's years. And yet how calm ! 
An earthquake should announce so great a fall — 
A summer's sun discloses it. Von disk, 
To the star-read Chaldean, bears upon 
Its everlasting page the end of what 
Secm'd everlasting ; but oh I thou true sun ! 
The burning oracle of all thai live, 
As fountain of all life, and symbol of 
Him who bestows it, wherefore dost thou limit 
Thy lore unto calamity ? Why not 
*Tiifold the rise of days more worthy thine 

titglorious burst from ocean ? why not dart 
-A beam of hope athwart ihe future's years. 
Asof wrath to its days? Hear me! oh! heur 
I am thy worshipper, thy priest, thy servant— 
I have gazed on thee at thy rise and fall. 
And bowed my head beneath thy mid-day bea' 
When my eye dared not meet ihee. I have wa 
For thee, and after thee, and pray'd to ihee. 
And sacrificed to thee, and read, and feared , 
And atk'd of thee, and thou hast answct'd— 1 
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Only to thus much : while I. speak, he sinks — 
Is gone — and leaves his beauty, not his knowledge. 
To die delighted west, which revels in 
Its hues of dying glory. Yet what is 
Death, so it be but glorious ? Tis a sunset ; 
And mortals may be happy to resemble 
The gods but in decay. 

Enter, Akbaces, by an inner door. « 

Arbaces. Beleses, why 

So rapt in thy devotions ? Dost thou stand 
Gazing to trace thy ctisappearing god 
Into some realm of undiscover'd day ? 
Our business is with night — 'tis come. 

Beleses. But not 

Gone. 

Arbaces. Let it roll on — ^we are ready. 

Beleses. Yes. 

Would it were over ! 

Arbaces. Does the Prophet doubt^ 

To whom the very stars shine victory ? 

Bel. 1 do not of victory — but the victor. 

^r6. Well, let thy science settle that. Meantime, 
I have prepared as many glittering spears 
As will out-sparkle our allies — your planets. 
There is no more to thwart us. The she-king, 
That less than woman, is even now upon 
The waters with his female mates. The order 
Is issued for the feast in the pavilion. 
The first cup which be drains will be the lasft 
Quaff 'd by the line of Nimrod. 

Bel. •* ^was a brave one. 

Arb. And is a weak one — ^Tis worn out — well 
mend it. 

Bel. Art sure of that ? 
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Arh. Its founder was a hunter — 

I am a soldier — what is there to fear ? 

Bel, The soldier. 

Arb. And the priest, it may be; but 

If you thought thus, or think, why not retain 
Your king of concubines ? why stir me up ? 
Why spur me to this enterprise ? your own 
No lesi than mine ? 

Bel. Look to the sky ! 

j4rb, I look. 

BeL What seest thou-? 

Arb, A fair summer's twilight, and 

The gathering of the stars. 

BeL And midst them, mark 

Yon earliest, and the brightest, which so 'quivers, 
As it would quit its place in the blue ether. 

Arb. Well ? 

Bel. 'Tis thy natal ruler — ^thy birth planet. 

Arbaces (touching his scabbard). 
My star is in this scabbard : when it shines, 
It shall out^Iazzle comets. Let us think 
Of what is to be done to justify 
Thy planets and their portents. When we con- 

quer, 
They shall have temples — ay, and priests — ai^d 

thou 
Shalt be the pontiff of — what gods thou wilt 5 
For I observe that they are ever just. 
And own the bravest for the most devout. 

Bel. Ay, and the most devout for brave — ^thou 
hast not 
Seen me turn back from battle. 

Arb. No ; I own thee 

As firm in fight as Babylonia's captain, 
As skUM in Chaldea's worship ; now 
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Will it but please thee to forget the prie;st, 
And be the warrior ? 

Bel. Why not both ? 

Arb. The better; 
And yet it almost shanies me, if e shall have 
So little to effect. This woman's warfare 
Degrades the very conqueror. To have pluck'd 
A bold and bloody despot from his throne, 
And grappled with him, clashing steel with ^eel. 
That were heroic or to win or fall ; 
But to upraise my sword against this silkworm, 
And hear him whine, it may be 

BeL Do not deem it : 

He has that in him which may make you strife 

yet; 
And were he all you think, his guards are hardy, 
And headed by the cool, stern Salemenes. 

Arb» They'll not resist. 

BeL Why not ? they ^u-e soldiersyi 

Arb. True, 

And therefore need a soldier to co^imand them. 
"^y BeL That Salemenes is. 
^ Arb. ' Put not their |Cmg. 

nesides, he hates the effeminate thing that govern;, 
For the queen's sake, his sister. Mark ypu not 
He keeps aloof from all the revels ? 

BeL But 

Not from the council — ^there he is ever constant. 

Arb, And ever thwarted; what would yo^ 
have more 
To make a rebel out of? A /ool reigning. 
His blood dishonour'd, and himself di^dain'd ; 
Why, it is his revenge we work for. 
4 
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Bel Could -4 

He but be broog^ to think so : diii, 1 doobl oC 
Arb. What, if we sound him ? 
Bel Yes— ifthetimesennBdL 

Enter Balka. 

Bal Satraps! llieKingcoaunandsyouriiv^' . 
senceat 
The feast to night I 

Bel To tour is to obey. (i 

In tbepavtiioa? ^l- 

Bal. No$ herein the palae& -.1 

Arb. How! inthepijace? it was not tlus or- 
dered. *■ 

Bal It is so order'd now. 

Arb. And why ? 

Bal. I know not. 

May I retire ? 

Arb. Stay. 

Bel (to Arb, aside) Hush ! let him go his way. 
(Alternately to Balea.) Yes, Balea, thank the ^ 

monarchy kiss the hem .^ 

Of his imperial robe, and say, his shives > 

Will take the crums he deigns to scatter from / 
His royal tahDe at the hour — was't midnight ? 

Bal It was ; the place, the Hall of NunnxL 
hordSf 
I humble me before you, and depart [Exit BiUetL 

Arb. I like not this same sudden change of place. 
There is some mystery ^ wherefore should he 
change it ? 

Bel Doth he not change a thousand times a day ? 
Sloth is of all things the most fanciful — 
And moves more parasangs in its intents 
Than generals in their marches when they seek 
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To leave their foe at fault. — ^AVhy dost thou muse ? 

Arb, He loved that gay pavilion, it was ever 
His summer dotage. 

BeL And he loved his queen-— 

And dirice a thousand harlotry besides — 
And he has loved all things by turns, except 
Wisdom and glory. 

Arb. Still — I like ft not. 

If he has changed — why so must we : the attack 
Were easy in the isolated bower, 
Beset with drowsy guards and drunken courtiers ; 
But m the Hail of Nimrod— — 

BeL Is it so ? 

Methought the haughty soldier iear'd to mount 
A throne too easily—does it disappoint thee 
To find there is a slipperier step or two 
Than what was counted on ? 

Arb. When the hour comes, 

Thou shalt perceive how far I fear or no. 
Thou hast seen my life at stake— and gaily play'd 

for — 
]But here is more upon the die — a kingdom. 
 Bel. I have foretold already — ^thou wilt win it : 
Tl^en on, and prosper. 

Arb. Now were I a soothsayer, 

I would have boded so much to myself. 
But be the stars ofoeyM — I cannot quarrel 
With them, nor their interpreter. Who's here ? 

Enter Salemenes. 

SaJe. Satraps ! 
BeL My prince I 

Sale, Well met — I sought ye both. 

But elsewhere than the palace. 
Arb. \^\iSSi^sM^ vs^'^ 
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Sale. Tb not fb^ hour. 

Arb. TIk htar-^wMt ftoaP ? 

Sale, Of rtiMnfatL 

JB«/. Midkughty i0y lord ! 

ScUe* Whst) an yoa ikdC invited f- 

Be/. Ob ! yeii^.we ftad forgotten. 

Thus to forgft f 96V€tApi^u iikvitatlon ? 

Arb. Why— we but nolr i^^cerrfed h. 

Sale. TtUxkiAjhMi 

Arb. Ondocy* . 

Sale. On wfaril M)r ? 

Bel. On the slatA. 

We haTe ilief ^Avikg^M cpftfMidk'th^ pr^MMd ; 
But found the BMlttfeh dbient. 

Sale. Mik§ 1 tod 

Am upon doty. 

Arb. Miy #e crave its purport ? 

Sale. To itMM f wo trnt6^ Otiardi! Iflffiib' 
tll^tf^F 

Enter Quardi. 

Sale. (anUimdi^) Sdtrap!), / 

Your swords. I 

Bel (deUvertng hii) My lord, beholcf my 
scimetar. 

Arb. (drawing Ms sword) Take mine. 

Sate, (addcmdrhg) I wift. 

Arb. But in your heart the blade — 

The hilt quits not this hand. 

Sale, (drawing) How ! dost thou brave me ? 
'Tis well — ^thls saves a trial, and false mercy. 
Soldiers^, hew down the rebel ! 

Arb. Soldiers ! Af-^ 

Alone ^oie dare not. 
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Sale. Alone ! foolish slave— 

What is ther« m thee tbat a prince should shrink 

from 
Of open force ? We dread thy treason, not 
Thy strength: thy tooth is nought without its 

venom — 
The serpent's, not the lion's. Cut him down. 
BeL (interposing) Arbaces ! you are mad ? 
Have I not render'd 
My sword? Then trust like me our sovereign's 
justice. 
Arb, No— I will sooner trust the stars thou 
prat'st of 
And this slight arm, and die a king at least 
Of my own breath and body — so far that 
None else shall chain them. 

Sale, (to the Guards) You hear Am, and me. 
Take him not — ^kiU. 

[The Guards aiiaek Arbaces, vcik^ defends himself val- 
iantly and dexterously till they waver. 

Sale. Is it even so ; and must 

I do the hangman's office ? Recreants ! see 
ilow you should fell a traitor. [Safe, attach Arb. 

Enter Sahdanapalus and Train, 

Sar. Hold your hands—- 

Upon your lives, I say. What, deaf or drunken ? 
My sword ! Oh, fool, 1 wear no sword : here, fellow, 
Give me thy weapon. [To a Guard. 

[Sard AKAPALus snatches a sword from one of the soldiers^ 
and makes between the combatants — they separaie. 

Sar. In' my very palace. 1 

What hinders me from cleaving you iu twain^ 
4* 
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Audacidlsi firawleiw ? 

Bel 9lpe,yoiirjiiitice. 

Sale. 
Your weakneA. 

Sar. (rhidng Oe ike&rd) fihnr ? 

Sale. Strike! So the blow^s repeated 

Upon yon traitor — whom j&i tpafe a moteenti 
I trust, for torture-^Pm ccmtent. 

Sar. What— bim I 

Who dacres a^MO Arbacet ? 

Sak. I ! 

Sar. Udeed! 

Prince, you for|et yourself. Upon what Warrant B 

Sale. Cskaunng the ngnet). Tliine. 

Arb. (confiised). Theldng's! 

Sale. Yes ! and let the king confirm iU 

Sar. I parted not from this for such a purpose. 

Sale. You parted with it for your safety — I 
Employed it for the best. Pronounce in persott. 
Here I am but your slaves— a moment past 
I was your representative. 

Sar. Then sheathe 

Your swords. ' 

[Arbaces and Salemxnes return their swords to th$ 
scabbards. 

m 

Sale. Mine's sheathed : I pray you sheathe 

moi yours ; 
'Tis the sole sceptre left you how with safety. 

Sar. A heavy one ; the hilt, too, hurts my hand. 
(To a Guard) Here, fellow, t^ke thy weapon 

back. WeH, sirs, 
What doth this mean ? 

Bel. The prince must answer tfaaf. 

Sale. Truth upon my part^ treason upon ti^ein[. 



Scar. Treasbii'— ^Ai'baces ! treachery and Beleses ! 
Tl^at were an union I will not believe. 

hei. Where is tiie proof ? 

ScUe. FH afhdwer that, if once 

Th<6 kirig (femafWds yovtt kWavf ti^or'si sword. 

Ath, (id Sale.) A ^word #hk;h hath been drsiWn 
^ oft ad mine 
AgaiiVsf his fbes. 

Sale. And now against his brother^ 

And in ari hour oi^ io ajgahi^ himself. 

8ar. That is not possible : he dared not ; no" — 
No— rii not hear of such fhiri^. Thes6 vain 

bickerings 
Are spft^tn'd in courts by base intrigues and baser 
JHlirelings, who live by lies on good men^s lives. 
You must have l>een deceived, my brother. 

Sale. First 

Let him deliver up his weapon, and 
Proclaim himself your subject by that duty,- 
And I wiH answer all. 

Sar. Why, if I thought so— 

But no, it cannot be ; the Mede Arbaces — 
The trusty, rough, true soldier — the btst captaim 

Of all who discipline our nations- No, 

I'll not insult him thus, to bid him render 

The scimetar to me he never yielded 

Unto our enemies. Chief, keep your weapon. 

Sale, (delivering back the signet) Monarch, 
take back your sigitet. 

Sar. No, retain it ; 

But use it with more moderation. 

Sale. Sire, 

I used it for your honour, artd restore it 
Because I cannot keep it with my own. 
Bttto# it 66 Arbac^. 
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Sar. SoIihooU: 

He never asked it 

Saie. Doubt not, he win Ime it.' 

Without tlmtlioUowieniidaiioe of letpect r, 

BeL IluiowiiotwIistliathpreJQdicedttepriii 
SostroDgiy 'gainst two subjects, tnaii wbom now 
Have b^ more leakms mr Assyria's wcaL 

Sdk. Peace, fisctious priest and faithlpss soMisi; 

Unit'st in thy own person tlie worst Tices u| 

Of tiie most dangerous orders of mankind. 
Keep thy smooth words and jogrimf homiHss .ii 
For those wIm> luMyw tliee not ^Thy MIow's sia 
Is, at the least, a bold one, and not temper'd 
By the tricks taught thee in Chaldea. 

Beh Hear hia^ 

My liege--th^soDof Belus! he blasphemes 
The worship of tlie land, which bows the knee 
Before your fathers. ;: 

Sar. Oh! for that I pray yon 

Let him have absolution. I dispense whh 
The worship of dead men ; feeling that I , • 
A 01 mortal, and believing that the race 
From whence I sprung — are what I see jhem^— > 
ashes. 

BeL King ! Do not deem so : they are with the 
stars, 
And •' ■• 

Sar. You shall join them there ere they will rise, 
If you preach farther. — Why, thin is rank treason. 

Sale. My lord ! 

Sar. To school me in the worship of 

Assyria's idols ! Let him be released — ' 
live him his sword. 

Sale. My lord, and king, and brother, 
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I pray ye, pause. 

Sar, Yes, and be sermonized, 

And dinn'd*, and d^afen^d ¥^ith dead men and' Baad', 
And all Chafdfea'^ StaVry mysteries. 

BeL Monairch ! iesp^t them. 

&ir. Oh! for that — I love them; 

I love to watch them in the deep blue vault. 
And to coifnpai^ them with my Myrrha's eyes ; 
I love to see their rays redoubled in 
The tremulous silver of Euphrates' wave, 
As the light breeze of midnight crisps the broad 
And rolling Walter, sighing through the sedges 
Which fringe hi^ baftks : but Whether they may be , 
Gods, as s6me say, or the abod^ of gods', 
As omers hold, or siftiply laitaps of flight, 
Worlds, or the lights of WOilds, 1 knbw noi* 6ar^ hot. . 
There'is something sWeet in my ontcWaitity 
I would not change for your CTh^dean lore ; 
Besides, I know of these' all clay can know 
Of augiit above it, or below it — nothing. 
I see Sieir brilliancy and feel'thieir beatkf^-^ 
When they shine on my grave I shall know Aeithef. 

iel f6t Mtker, site, s(ay, better. 

Sar, I will wait, 

If it so please yori, pontiff, for that knowledge. 
Itf the mean tinie receive your swoi^d, and know 
That I prefer your service militant 
tJrttO your ministry — not loving either. 

SaL (aside) His lusts have made him mad. 
Then* rtUSt 1 save him 
Spite of himself. 

Sar, Please you to hear me, Satraps ! 

And chiefly thOu, my priest, because I doubt thee 
More than the soldier ; and Would doubt thee all 
Wert thod not half tf warrior : \eX vxa '^^jsx 
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In peace — ^I'll not say pardon — which must be 
flarn'd by the guihy ; this IHl not pronounce ye, 
AUhough upon this breath of mine depends 
Your own ; and, deadlier for ye^ on my fears. 
But fear not — for that I am soft, not fearful — 
And so live on. Were I the thing some think me, 
Your heads would now be dripping the last drops 
Of their attainted gore from the high gates 
Of this our palace into the dry dust, 
l^hoir only portion of the coveted kingdom 
They would becrown'd to reign o'er — let that pass. 
As I have said, I will not deem ye guilty, 
Nor doom ye giultless. Albeit, better men 
Than ye or I stand ready to arraign you ; 
And should I leave your fate to sterner judges, 
And proofs of all kinds, I might sacrifice 
Two men, who, whatsoe'er they now are, were 
Once honest. Ye are free, sirs. 

^rh. Sire, this clemency— 

Bel, (interrupting him) Is worthy of yourself 5 
and, although innocent, 
We thank 

Sar. Priest ! keep your thanksgivings for Belus ; 
His offspring needs none. 

BcL But, being innocent 

Sar. Be silent — Guilt is loud. If ye are loyal, 
Ye are injured men, and should be sad, not grateful. 

BcL So we should be, were justice always done 
Byoaithly power omnipotent; but innocence 
iMust oft receive her right as a mere favour. 

Sar. That's a c:ood sentence for a homily, 
Thoinj^h not for this occasion. Prithee keep it 
To pload thy sovereign's cause before his people. 

JM. I trust there is no cause. 

Sar. No cause, perhaps ; 
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But many causers : — if ye meet with such 
lil^the exercise of your inquisitive function 
On ^arthy or should you read of it in heaven 
In some mysterious twinkle of the stars. 
Which are your .chronicles, I pray you note, 
That there are worse things betwixt earth and heaven 
Than him that ruleth many and slays none ; 
And, hating not himself, yet loves his fellows 
Enough to spare even those who would not spare him 
Were they once masters — but that's doubtful. 

Satraps ! 
Your swords and persons are at liberty 
To use them as ye will — but from this hour 
I have no call for either. Salemenes ! 
Follow me. 

[Exeunt Sardanapalus, Salemenes, and the Train, ^-r. 
leaving Arbaces and Beleses. 

Arb, Beleses ! 

BeL Now, what think you ? 

Arb, That we are lost. 

BeL That we have won the kingdom. 

Arb. What? thus suspected — with the sword 
slung o'er us 
But by a single haur, and that still wavering 
To be blown down by his imperious breath, 
Which spared us — why, I know not. 

Bel, Seek not why ; 

But let us profit by the interval. 
The hour is still our own — our power the same — 
The night the same we destined. He hath changed 
Nothing except our ignorance of all 
Suspicion into such a certainty 
As must make madness of delay. 

Arb, kxA^^ 
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Bel WhatydcNibiWgitai? V 

Arb. He ippr^ qor Jh^ 99iy, pMyn^ 

Saved diev fwi 3«hqM9«i* . • 

Bel AimI hoipr ]li9QK 

WUl he to i|lfu«? jtin ^ 4tlit dvinkflv pijD^ 

Gave Eoyfdly what )|Fe M^ifpdeitqf 
Basel y 
Be/. Soy tcavic^. 

But it has tooch'd me, and, whale'cr lMti4e| 

I will no further 9II. 

Bel Aii41oeetfaewoild! 

Arb. Lose ^pyrthing except ipy own eytieen^. 

BeL I blush that we should owe our lives jto m^ 
A king of distaffs ! 

Arb. ButDoJess weowethem; 

And I should blush far more to take the grantCHr's ! 

Bel Thou mayst endure whate'er thou wih, the 
stars 
Have wi;itten otherwise. 

drb. Though they came down. 

And marshall'd me the way in all their bqghtnesSf 
I would not follow. 

Bel This is weakness — woi:se. 

Than a scared beldam's dreaming of the dead, 
And waking in the dark. — Go to— go to. 

Arb. Methought he look'd like Nimrod ^M (le 
spoke, 
Even as the proud itnperial statue stands 
Looking the momarch of the kings around it, 
And sways, while they but ornament, the temple. 

Bel. 1 told you that you had too much despised 
him, 
And that there was some royalty within him— 
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What then ? he is the nobler foe. 

jM. But we 

The meaner : — Would be had not spared us ! - 

Bel So — 

Wouldst thou be sacrificed thus readily ? 

Arb. No— but it had been better to have died 
Than live ungrateful. 

BeL Oh, the touls of some men ! 

Thou wouldst digest what some call treason, and 
Foob treachery-^-«nd, behold, upon the sudden, 
Because for something or for nothing, this 
Rash reveller steps, ostentatiously, 
'Twixt thee and Salemenes, thou art tum'd 
Into^-what shall i say ? — Sardanapalus ! 
I know no name more ignominious. 

Arb. But 

An hour ago, who dai'ed to term me such 
.Had held his life but lightly — as it is, 
I must forgive you, even as he forgave us — 
Semiramis herself would not have done it. 

BeL No — ^the queen lifced no sharers of the 
*'' , kingdom. 
Not even a husband. 

Arb. I must serve him trul y 

BeL And humbly? 

Arb. No, sir, proudly — being honest. 

I shall be nearer thrones them you to heaven; 
And if not quite so haughty, yet more lofty. 
You may do your own deeming — ^you have codes, 
And mysteries, and cordlaries of 
Right and wrong, which I lack for my direction, 
And must pursue but what a plain heart teaches. 
And now you know me. 

BeL Have you finished ? 

5 
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Arb. Yes-^ 

With you. 

BeL And would^ perhaps, betray as well 

As quit me ? 

Arb. That's a sacerdotal thoi^ht. 

And not a soldier's. 

Bel, Be what you will — 

Truce with tlicse wranglings, and but hear me. 

Arb, No- 

There is more peril in your subtle spirit 
Than in a phalanx. 

BcL If it must be so— 

1*11 on alone. 

Arh, Alone ! 

BcL Thrones hold but one^ 

Arb. ButthisisfilPd. 

Bel. With worse than vacancy — 

V despised Monarch. Look to it, Arbaces : 
1 have still aided, cherish'd, loved, and urged you ; 
Was willing even to serve you, in the hope 
To serve and save Assyria. JTcavcn itself 
Scem'd to consent, and all events were friendly, 
Even to the last, till that your spirit shnnik 
Into a shallow softness ; but now, rather 
Than see my country languish, I will be 
Her saviour or the victim of her tyrant. 
Or one or both, for sometimes both are one ^ 
And, if I win, Arbaces is my servant. 

Aj'b, Your servant ! 

Bel. Why not? better than be slave. 

The pardoned slaxe of she Sardanapahis. 

Enter Pania. 

Pania. My lords, I bear an order from the king. 

Arb. It is obeyed ere spoken. 
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Bel. Notwithstanding^ 

Let's hear it. 

Pcmia. Forthwith, on this very night. 

Repair to your respective satrapies 
Of Babylon and Media. 

Bel. With our tro<^s ? 

Pania. My order is unto the satraps and 
Their household train. 

Arb. But 

Bel, It must be obeyed ; 

Say, we depart. 

Pania. My order is to see you 

Depart, and not to bear your answer. 

Bel. (aside) Ay ! 

Well, sir, we will accompany you hence. 

Pan. I will retire to marshal forth the guard 
Of honour which befits your rank, and wait 
Your leisure, so that it the hours exceeds not. 

[Eadt Pania. 

Bel. Now they obey f 

Arb. Doubtless. 

Bel. Yes, to the gates 

That grate the palace, which is now our prison, 
No further. 

j4rb. Thou hast harp'd the truth indeed f 

The realm itself, in all its wide extension, 
Yawns dungeons at each step for thee and me. 

Bel. Graves ! 

Arb. If I thought so, this good sword 

should dig 
One more than mine. 

Bel. It shall have work enough : 

Let me hope better than thou angurest ; 
At present let us hence as best we may. 
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Thou dost agree with m^ in understanding 
Tliia order as a sentence. 

Arb. Why, what oilier < 

Interpretation should il bear r ii is 
The very policy of orient monarchs — 
Pardon and poison — favours and a sword — 
A distant voyage, and an eternal sleep. 
How many satntps in his falher's time — 
For he I own ' ' (, bloodless — 

Bel. But t be so now. 

Arb. I doubl h. 

How many satraps have I i out 

In hia sire's day for mighty vite-royalties, 

Whose tombs are on ilieir path ; I know not how. 

But they all sicken'd by the way, it was 

So long and heavy. 

Be/. Let us but regain 

The free air .of the city, and we'Q shorten 
The journey. 

Arb. 'Twill be shorten'd at the gata, 

It may be. 

Bel. No; they hardly will risk that, 
They mean us to die privately, but not 
Within the palace or the eily walls, 
Where we are known and may have partisans : 
Tf they had meant To slay us here, we were 
No longer with the living. Let us hence. 

Arb. If I but thought he did not mean myllfo- 

Bet. Fool ! hence — what else should despotiu 
alarm'd 
Mean ? Let us but rejoin otir troops, and march. 

Arb. Towards our provinces ? 

Bel. No; towirdi your ki 

There's time, there's heart, and Ix^, and 
and means, 
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Which their half measures leave us in full scope*— 
Away ! 

Arb. And I even yet repenting must . 
Relapse to guilt i 

Bel. Self-defence is a virtue, 

Sole bulwark of all right Away, I say ! 
Let's leave this place, the air grows thkk and 

choking, 
And the walls have a scent of night-shade— -hence ! 
Let us not leave them tune for further coonciL 
Our quick departure proves our civic zeal ; 
Our quick departure hinders our good escort, 
The worthy Pania, from anticipating 
The orders of some parasangs from hence ; 

Nay, there's no other choice but hence, I say. 

[Exit with AnBACES, whofottoiM rebictantljf. 

Enter Sardanapalus and Salemenes. 

Sar. Well, all is remedied and without blood- 
shed. 
That worst of mockeries of a remedy ; 
We are now secure by these men's exile« 

Sal. Yes, 

As he who treads on flowers is from the adder 
Twined round their roots. 

Sar. Why, what wouldst have nCie do ? 

Sal. Undo what you have done. 

Sar. Revoke my pardon ? 

Sal. Replace the crown now tottering on your 
temples. 

Sar. That were tyrannical. 

Sal. But sure. 

Sar. We are so. 

What danger can they work upon the frontier ? 
5* 
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Sal They an aot tiiere yefc-Hief«r dwyM-Ihgr 

besoy •  '*' 

Were I wdl liUm'd to» 

Sar. Nay, I km Ikta'd^ 

Impartially to t ho ^— w hy m&t to them ? 
Sal You may kaow that hereaAar ; ai ki% ' ^ 

ItakemylaaFeytooniertethtiiefinid. ^ 

Sar. And yoo wiU joip m at t)ie baaqoeC ? " 
Sal* " fSn^ 

Dispense with aa 1 am no watnikr ; ' i "^ ^ 
Command me m alt aenrioe aaie the B af jkmtf k. 
5ar. Nay, bntHnflttoievaliioiraadlhaiuiJ 
Sal. And fit tint soow tbodd watdi !br Aot^ 
who revel  ^ 

Too oft. Am I permitted to depart ? • '- 

Sar. Y es » S tay a moment, my good Salat 
menes. i 

My brother, my best subject, better prince 
Than I am king. You should have been thh 

monarch. 
And I — I know not what, and care not ; but 
Think not I am insensible to all 
Thine honest wisdom, and thy rough yet kind, 
Though oft-reproving, sufferance of my follies. 
If I have spared these men against thy counsel, 
That is, their lives — ^it is not that I doubt 
The advice was sound ; but, let them live : we wil) 

not 
Cavil about th«r lives-~so let them mend them. 
Their banishment will leave me still sound sleep. 
Which their death had not left me. ; 

Sal. Thus yon run 

The risk to sleep for ever, to save traitors — 
A moment's pang now changed (or years of crime, 
Still let theni be made q^uiet. 
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Sar. Tempt me not : 

My word is past. 

Sal. But it may be recatt'd. 

Sar» ^is royal. 

Sal. And should therefore be decisive. 

This half indu^nce of an exile serves 
But to provoke---a pardon should be iiitt 
Or it is none. 

Sar. And who persuaded me 

After I had repeal'd them, or at least « 
Only disQiissM than from our presence, who 
Urged me to send them to their satrapies ? 

SaL True | timt I had forgotten ; that is, sire, 
If they e'er reach th^ir satrapies : why then 
iReprove me more for my advice ? 

Sar. And if 

They do not reach them — look to it ! — in safety, 
In safety, mark me — and security — 
Look to thine own. 

Sal, Permit me to depart ; 

Their safety shall be cared for. 

Sar, Get thee hence, then; 

And, prithee, think more gently of thy brother. 
Sal. Sire, I shall ever duly serve my sovereign. 

\1Sjxit. 
Sardanapalug (sohts). 
That man is of a temper too severe : 
Hard but as lofty as the rock, and free 
From all the taints of common earth — while I 
Am softer clay, impregnated with flowers. 
But as our mould is, must the produce be. 
If I have erPd this time, 'tis on the side 
Where error nts most lightly on that sense, 
I know not what to call it ; but it reckons 
With me ofttimes for pain, and soix\^\m^^<^»scQL^\ 
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A spirit which feevt placed about Bjr hi^t 
To G(Nirt its throbs, not qincfccntl^CByttBd^ , 
Questioiii which iBQilal never dand to adL i^f^ 
Nor Baal| thoiu^ an oraodar d^ilgF— . 
Albeit his marfie fiice majestical 
Frowns as the shadows or the cvqriiujj; cbA . 
His brows to chaMed exprf MioBi tilf at tja^e . 
I thinlL the statiie jodu in act to speaju 
Away wfth these vab thoudhts, I willbe joyaj^s^ 
And here conies Joy's tme herald. , , ., ; i 

jEiiler .Mynfaa. 

Myr. Kloglthedl^' 

Is overcast, and BtMters mutterinff thimder. 
In clouds that seem approaching rast, imd show ~ 
In forked flashes a commanding tempest. ' 
Will you then quit the palace ? 

Sar, Tempe^ sayst thoa ? 

Myr, Ay, my good lord. 

Sar. For my own part, I should bo 

Not ill content to vary the smooth scene. 
And watch the warring elements ; but this 
Would little suit the suken garments and 
Smooth faces of our festive friends. Say, Mjrrrha, 
Art thou of those who dread the roar of clouds? 

Myr. In my own country we respect tlieir vcMces 
As auguries of Jove. 

Sar. Jove — ay, your Baal — 

Ours also has a property in thunder, 
And ever and anon some falling boU 
Proves his divinity, and yet sometimes 
Strike his own altars. 

Myr. That were a dread omen. 

Sar. Yes — for the priests. Well, we will noC 
go forth 
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Beyond the palace walls to-night^ bat inake 
Our feast within. 

Myr. Now, Jove be praised ! that he 

Hath heard the prayer thou wouldst not hear. The 

gods 
Are kinder to thee than thou to thyself, 
And flash this storm between thee and thy foes, 
To shield thee from them. 

Sar. Child, if there be peril, 

Methinks it is the same within these walls 
As on the river's brink. 

Myr. Not so; these walls 

Are high and strong, and guarded. Treason has 
To penetrate through many a winding way, 
And massy portal ; but in the pavilion 
There is no bulwark. 

Sar. No, nor in the palace. 

Nor in the fortress, nor upon the top 
Of cloud-fenced Caucasus, where the eagle sits 
Nested in pathless clefts, if treachery be : 
Even as the arrow finds the airy king, 
The steel will reach the earthly. But be calm : 
The men, or innocent or guilty, are 
Banish'd, and far upon their way. 

Myr, They live, then ? 

Sar. So sanguinary ? Tkouf 

Myr. I would not shrink 

From just infliction of due punishment 
On those who seek your life : ' wer't otherwise, 
I should not merit mine. Besides, you heard 
The princely Salemenes. 

Sar. This is strange ; 

The gentle and the austere are both against me. 
And urge me to revenge. 
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Snr. Bui not a kingly one — I'll none on't ; or 
Ifpver I ini uige in't, it shall be 
With kir™ —my equals. 

Mar. ese men Boughl to be so. 

Sar. !■•_ rha, this is too ftmiiiiue, and springs 

Jdfr. For you. 

Sar. So matter — still 'lis fear. 

I have obser™^ ■"""■ •^^ "^"^ roused lo wrath, 
Are timidly >i 

Of persevere. I not copy. 

I thotight you w A,..,ipi 11 n this, aji from 
The childish hc'ipunsness of .-isian women. 

JVi/r- My lord, I am no boaster of my love, 
Nor of my attributes ; I have shared your splendo^ 
And will partake your fortunes. You may live 
To find one slave more true than subject myiiodsj 
But this the gods avert ! I am content 
To be beloved on trust for what I feel, 
Rather than prove it to you in your griefs. 
Which might not yield to any cares of mine. 

Sar. Gneh camiot come where perfect low 

Except to heighten it, and vanish from 
That which it could not scare away. Let's in— 
The hour approaches, and we must prepare 
To raeet the invited guests wlio grace our feast. 

[ExeuttLi 
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ACT III. SCENE I. 

The Hall of the Palace illuminated — Sardanapalus and his 
Guests at Table — A Storm without^ and Thunder occa- 
sionally heard during the Banquet, 

Sar. Fill full ! Why this is as it should be : 
here 
Is my true realm, amidst bright eyes and faces 
Happy as fair ! Here sorrow cannot reach. 

Zames. Nor elsewhere— where the king is, pleas- 
ure sparkles. 

Sar, Is not this better now than Nimrod's hunt- 
ings, 
Or my wild grandam's chase in Search of kingdoms 
She could not keep when conquered ? 

JU. Mighty though 

They were, as all thy royal line have been, 
Yet none of those who went before have reach'd 
The acme of Sardanapalus, who 
Has placed his joy in peac€ — ^the sole true glory. 

Sar. And pleasure, good Altada, to which glory 
Is- but the path. What is it that we seek ? 
Enjoyment ! We have cut the way short to it, 
And not gone tracking it through human ashes, 
Making a grave with every footstep. 

Zames, No ; 

All hearts are happy, and all voices bless 
The king of peace, who holds a world in jubilee. 

Sar. Art sure of that ? I have heard otherwise ; 
Some say that there be traitors. 

Zames, Traitors they 

Who dare to say so ! — 'Tis impossible. 
What cause ? 

Sar. What cause ? ttu<&^-^t5!L ^^ ^^^^>^^\ 
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will not think of them : there are none such, 
i( there be, they are gone. 
4lt. Guests to my pledge ? 

)wn on your knees, and drink a measure to 
he safety of the king — the monarch, say I ? 
he god Sardanapalus ! 

[Zames and the Guests kneelj and exdaimr-^ 

Mightier than 
11 is father Baal, the god Sardanapalus ! 

[// thunders as (Key knttl; swnt Hartt^ in fon/unMi, 

Zames. Why do ye rise, my friends ? In that 
strong peal 
Ilis fatlier gods consented. 

Mi/r, Menaced rather. 

King, wilt thou bear this mad impiety ? 

Sar, Impiety ! — nay, if the sires who reign'd 
l)cfore me am be gods, I'll not disgrace 
Their lineage. But arise, my pious friends, 
Hoard your devotion for the thunderer there i 
I seek but to be lovM, not worshipp'd. 

Alt. Both — 

Both you must ever be by all true subjects. 

Sar. Methinks the thunders still increase : it is 
An awful night. 

Mt/r. Oh yes, for those who have 
No palace to protect their worshijDpers. 

Sar. That's true, my Myrrha 5 and could I co 
vert 
iMy realm to one M'ide shelter for the wretched, 
Pd do it. 

Mp\ ThouTt no god, then, not to be 
Able to work a will so good and general, 
As thy wish would imply. 

Sar. A nd your gods, the 

Who can. and do not ? 
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Myr. Do not speak of that^ 

Lest we provoke them. 

Sar, True, they love not censure 

Better than mortals. Friends, a thought has struck 

me: 
Were there no temples, would there, think ye, be 
Air worshippers— that is, when it is angry, 
And pelting as even now ? 

Myr. The Persian prays 

Upon his mountain. 

Sar. Yes, when the sun shines. 

Myr. And I would ask if this your palace were 
Unroofd and desolate, how many flatterers 
Would lick the dust in which the king lay low ? 

Alt, The fair Ionian is too sarcastic 
Upon a nation whom she knows not well ; 
The Assyrians know no pleasure but their king's, 
And homage is their pride. 

Sar. Nay, pardon, guests, 

The fair Greek's readiness of speech. 

Alt. Pardon ! sire : 

We honour her of all things next to thee. 
Hark ! what was that ? 

Zames. That ! nothing but the jar 

Of distant portals shaken by the wind. 

Alt. It sounded like the clash of — hark again ! 

Zames. The big rain pattering on the roof. 

Sar. No more. 

Myrrha, my love, hast thou thy shell in order ? 
Sing me a song of Sappho, her, thou know'st 
Who in thy country threw 

Enter Pania, with Ms Sword and Garments 
bloody and disordered. The Guests rise in 
confusion. 
6 
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Pania (to the Guards,) Look to the portals ; 
And with your best speed to the wall without. 
Your anns ! To arms ! The king's ui danger. Mo- 
narch ! 
Excuse this haste^ — 'tis faith. 

Sar. Speak on. 

Pania, It is 
As Salemenes fear'd ; the faithless satraps 

Sar, You are wounded — ^give some wine. Take 
breathy good Pania. 

Pania. 'Tis nothing — a mere flesh woqnd. I 
am worn 
More with my speed to warn my sovereign, • 
Than hurt in his defence. 

Mj/r, Well, sir, the rebels. 

Pania, Soon as Arbaces and Beleses reach'd 
Their stations in the city, they refused 
To march ; and on my attempt to use the power 
Which I was delegated with, they call'd 
Upon their troops, who rose in fierce defiance. 

Myr. All ? 

Pania, Too many. 

Sar, Spare not of tliy free speech 

To spare mine ears the truth. 

Pania, My own slight guard 

Were faithful — and what's left of it is still so. 

Myr, And are these all the force still faithful ? 

Pania, No — 

The Bactrians, now led on by Salemenes, 
Who even then was on his way, still urged 
By strong suspicion of the Median chiefs. 
Are numerous, and make strong head against 
The rebels, fighting inch by inch, and forming 
An orb around the palace, where they mean 
To centre all their force, and save the king. 
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(He hesitates.) I am charged to— 

JVfyr. Tis no time for hesitation. 

Pania. Prince Salemenes doth implore the king 
To arm himself, ahhough but for a moment, 
And show himself unto the soldiers : his 
Sole presence in this instant might do more 
Than hosts can do in his behalf. 

Sar. What, ho ! 

My armour there. 

Myr. And wilt thou ? 

Sar. Will I not ? 

Ho, there !-^But seek not for the buckler ; 'tis 
Too heavy : — a light cuirass and my sword. 
Where are the rebels ? 

Pania. Scarce a furlong's length 

From the outward wall, the fiercest conflict rages. 

Sar. Then I may charge on horseback. Sfero, 
ho! 
Order my horse out. — ^There is space enough 
£ven in our courts, and by the outer gate, 
To martial half the horsemen of Arabia. 

[Exit Sfero /or the onMur, 

Myr. How I do love thee ! 

Sar. I ne'er doubted it. 

Myr. But now I know thee. 

Sardanapahts (to his attendant.) 

Bring down my spear, too,— 
Where's Salemenes ? 

Pania. Where a soldier should be. 

In the thick of the fight. 

Sar. Then hasten to him— Is 

The path still open, and communication 
Left 'twixt the palace and the phalanx ? 

Pania. 'Twas 

When I late left him, and I have no fear ; 
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Our troops were steady, and the phalanx form'd. 

Sar. Tell him to spare his person for the present^ 
And that I will not spare my own — and say^ 
I come. 

Pan. There's victory in the very word. [Exit. 

Sar. Altada — Zames — forth, and arm ye ! There 
Is all in readiness in the armoury. 
See that the women are bestowM in safety 
In the remote apartments : let a guard 
Be set before them, with strict charge to quit 
The post but with their lives— -command it, Zames. 
Altada, arm yourself, and return here ; 
Your post is near our person. 

[Exeunt Zames, Altada, and all save MTrrlia. 

Enter Sfero and others with the King't Armt^ fyc. 

Sfero, King! your armour. 

SardanapcHm (arming himself.) 
Give me the cuirass — so : my baldric ; now 
My sword : I had forgot the helm, where is it ? 
That's well — no, 'tis too heavy : you mistake, too— 
It was not this I meant, but that which bears 
A diadem around it. 

Sfero. Sire, I deem'd 

That too conspicuous from the precious stones 
To risk your sacred brow beneath — and, trust me, 
This is of better metal though less rich. 

Sar. You deem'd ! Are you too turn'd a rebel ? 
Fellow ! 
Your part is to obey : return, and — no^ — 
It is too late — I will go forth without it. 

Sfero. At least wear this. 

Sar. Wear Caucasus ! why, 'tis 

A mountain on my temples. 

Sfero. Sire, the meanest 

Soldier goes not forth thus exposed to battle. 
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All men w31 recognize you — for the storm 
Has ceased, and the moon break? forth in her 
brightness. 

Sar, I go forth to be recognized, and thus 
Shall be so sooner. Now — ^my spear ! I'm arm'd. 
fin going stops shorty and turns to Sfero. 
Sfero— rhad forgotten — ^bring the mirror.* 

Sfero* The mirror, sire ? 

Sar, Yes, sir, of polish'd brass, 

Brought frdm the spoils of India— ^but be speedy^ 

\Eoeit Sfero. 

Sar, M3rrrha, retire unto a place of safety. 
Why went you not forth with the other damsels ? 

Myr. . Because my place is here. 

Sar. And when I am gon e  

Myr, I follow. 

Sarn You ! to battle ? 

Myr, If it were so, 

'Twere not the first Greek girl had trod the path. 
I will wait here your return, 

Sar, The place 

Is spacious, and the first to be sought out, 
Jf they prevail \ and, if it should be so. 
And I return no t 

Myr, Still, we meet again. 

Sar, How? 

Myr, In the spot where all must meet at 

last- 
In Hades ! if there be, as I believe, 
A shore beyond the Styx ; and if there be not, 
In ashes. 



* " Such the mirror Otho held 

In the lUjrrian field."»9«e JuveuoC. 

|5» 
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Sar. Dar'st thou so much ? 

Myr. I dare all thinp 

Except survive what I have loved^ to be 
A rebel's booty : forth, and do your bravest. 
Re-'enter Sfero ufith the mirror* 

Sardanapahts (looking at kimulf.) 
This cuu-ass fits me well, the baldric better^ 
And the helm not at all. Methioks, I seem 

[Flings away the helmet after trying it again. 
Passing weU in these toys ; and now to prove diem. 
Altada! Where's Altada ? 

SferQ. Waiting, sire, 

Without : he has your shield in readiness. 

Sar, True ; I forgot he is my shield-bearer 
By right of blood, derived from age to age. 
Myrrha, embrace me; yel once more— once 

more — 
Love me, whate'er betide. My chiefest glory 
Shall be to make me worthier of your love. 

Myr, Go forth, and conquer ! 

[Eocit Sardanapalus and Sfero. 
Now, I am alone. 
All are gone forth, and of that all how 
Few perhaps return. Let him but vanquish, and 
Me perish ! If he vanquish not, I perish 5 
For I will not outlive him. He has wound 
About my heart, I know not how nor wliy. 
Not for tiiat he is king ; for now his kingdom 
Rocks underneath his throne, and the earth yawns 
To yield him no more of it than a grave ; 
And yet I love Wm more. Oh, mighty Jove ! 
Forgive this monstrous love for a barbarian. 
Who knows not of Olympus : yes, I love him 

Now, now, far more than Hark — to the war 

shout \ 
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Methinks it nears me. If it should be so, 

[She draws forth a snudl vial. 
This cunning Colchian poison, which my father 
Leam'd to compound on Euxine shores^ and taught 

me 
How to preserve^ shall free me ! It had freed me 
Long ere this hour, but that I loved, until 
I half forgot I was a slave : — ^where all 
Are slaves save one, and proud of servitude, 
So they are served in turn by something lower 
In the degree of bondage, we forget 
That shackles worn like ornaments no less 
Are chains. Again that shout ! and now the clash 
Of arms — and now — and now — 

Enter Altada. 

Alt. Ho, Sfero, ho ! 

Myr. He is not here ; what wouldst thou with 
hira? How 
Goes on tlie conflict ? 

Alt. Dubiously and fiercely. 

Myr. And the king ? 

Alt. Like a king. I must find Sfero, 

And bring him a new spear and his own helmet, 
lie fighis till now bare-iieaded, and by far 
Too much exposed. The soldiers knew his face, 
And the foe too ; and in the moon's broad light, 
His silk tiara and his flowing hair 
Make him a mark too royal. Every arrow 
Is pointed at the fair hair and fair features, 
And the broad fillet which crowns both. 

Mi/r. Ye gods, 

Who fulmine o'er my fathers' land, protect him ! 
Were you sent by the king ? 

AH. B^ ^<^T(i<^^<i 
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* 

Who sent me privily upon this charge. 
Without the knowledge of the careless sovereign. 
The king ! the king fights as he revels ! ho ! 
What, Sfero ! I wiU seek the armoury, 
He must be there. [Exit, 

Myr. Tis no dishonour — ^nb— 

'Tis no dishonour to have loved this man. 
I almost wish now, what I never wbh'd 
Before, that he were Grecian. If Alcides 
Were shamed in wearing Lydian Omphale's 
She-garb, and wielding her vile distal* ; surely 
He, who springs up a Hercules at once, 
Nurs'd in effeminate arts from youth to manhood, 
And rushes from the banquet to the battle. 
As though it were a bed of love, deserves 
That a Greek girl should be his paramour. 
And a Greek bard his minstrel, a Greek tomb 
His monument. How goes the strife, sir ? 

ErUtr an Officer. 

Officer, Lost, 

Lost almost past recovery. Zames ! Where 
Is Zames ? 

Myr, Posted with the guard appointed 
To watch before the apartment of the women. 

[Exit Officer^ 
Myrrha (solus,) 
He's gone ; apd told no more than that all's lost ; 
What need have I to know more ? In those words, 
Those little words, a kingdom and asking, 
A line of thirteen ages, and the lives 
Of thousands, and the fortune of all left 
With life, are merged ; and I too, with the great 
Like a small bubble breaking with the wave 
Which bore it; shs^l be nothing. At the least 
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My fate is in my keeping : no proud victor 
Shall count me with his spoils. 

Enter Pania. 

Paru Away with me, 

Myrrha^ without delay ; we must not lose 
A moment — all that's left us now. 

Jtfyr. The king ? 

Pan, Sent me here to conduct you hence, be- 
yond 
The river by a secret passage. 

Mifr, Then 

He lives 

Pan, And charged me to secure your lile, 

And beg you to live on for his sake, till 
He can rejoin you. 

Myr, Will he then give way ? 

Pan. Not till the last. Still, still he does what- 
ever 
Despair can do ; and step by step disputes 
The very palace. 

Myr, They are here then : — ay, 

Their shouts come ringing through the ancient halls, 
Never profaned by rebel echoes till 
This fatal night. Farewell, Assyria's line ! 
Farewell to all of Nimrod ! Even the name 
Is now no more. 

Pan. Away with me — away ! 

Jifyr. No; I'll die here ! — Away, and tell your 
king 
I loved him to the last. 

Enter Sardanapalus and Salemenes toiih Soldiert. Paula 
quits Myrrha^ and ranges himself with them, 

Sar, Since it isthut^ 

Well die where we were born-^\u owe Q^iuVoii^^ 
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Serry your ranks — stand firm. I have despatched 
A trusty satrap for the guard of Zames, 
All fresh and faithful ; they'll.be here anon 
All is not over. — Pania, look to Myrrha. 

[Pania returns towards Myrrha, 

Sal. We have breathing time : yet one more 
charge, my friends — 
One for Assyria ! 

Sar, Rather say for Bactria ! 

My faithful Bactrians^ I will henceforth be 
King of your nation, and we'll hold together 
This realm as province. 

Sal. Hark ! they come — ^they come. 

Enter Beleses and Arbaces toith the Rebels. 

Arh. Set on, we have them in the toiL Charge ! 

Chai^ ! 
Bel. On ! on ! — Heaven fights for us and with 

us. — On ! 

[They charge the King and Salemenes with their 
Troops f who defend themselves till the Arrival of 
Zames, with the Guard before mentioned. The 
Rebels are then driven off, and pursued by Sale* 
menes,^^. As the King is going to join thepur^ 
suit, Seleses crosses hitn, 

Bel Ho! tyrant — J will end this war, 

Sar, Even so, 

My warlike priest, and precious prophet, and 
Grateful and trusty subject : — yield, I pray thee. 
I would reserve thee for a fitter doom, 
Rather than dip my hands in holy blood. 

Bel. Thine hour is come. 

Sar. No, thine. — I've lately read, 

Though but a young astrologer, the stars ; 
And ranging round the zodiac, found thy fate 
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In the sign of the Scorpion, which proclaim 
That thou wilt now be crushed. 

Bel. But not by thee. 

IThey fight; Beleseg is wounded and disarmed. 

SardemaptUus (raising his sword to despatch hiniy 

exclaims — ) 
Now call upon thy planets, will they shoot 
From the sky to preserve their seer and credit ? 

[A pearly of Rebels enter and rescue Beleses. They 
assail the King, who in ^ttrti, is rescued by a party 
of his soldiers, who drive the Rebels tiff. 

The villain was a prophet after all. 
Upon them— ho ! there — victory is ours. 

[Exit in pursuit, 

Myrrha (to Pania). Pursue I Why stand'st 
thou here and leavest the ranks 
Of fellow-soldiers conquering without thee ? 

Pania, The king's command was not to quit 
thee. 

Myr. Me / 

Think not of me — a single soldier's arm 
Must not be wanting now. I ask no guard, 
I need no guard : what, with a world at stake, 
Keep watch upon a woman,? Hence, I say. 
Or thou art shamed I Nay, then, I will go forth, 
A feeble female, 'midst their desperate strife, 
And bid thee guard me there — where thou shouldst 

shield 
Thy sovereign. [Eocit Myrrha, 

Pania, Yet stay, damsel ! She is gone. 

If aught of ill betide her, better I 
Had lost my life. : Sardanapalus holds her 
Far dearer than his kingdom, yet he fights 
For that too ^ and can I do less than hl\sv^ 
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Who never flesh'd a scimitar till now ? . 

Myrrha, return, and I obey you, though 

In disobedience to the monarch. [Exit Pania. 

Enter Altada and Sfero bjf an opposite door, 

Altada, Myrrha ! 

What gone ? yet she was here when the fight raged. 
And Pania also. Can aught have befallen them? 

Sfero. I saw both safe, when late the rebels 
fled: 
They probably are but retired to make 
Their way back to the harem. 

Alt, If the king 

Prove victor, as it seems even now he must, 
And miss his own Ionian, we are doom'd 
To worse than captive rebels. 

Sfero. Let us trace them ; 

She cannot be fled far ; and, found, she makes 
A richer prize to our soft sovereign 
Than his recovered kingdom. 

Alt. Baal himself 

Ne'er fought more fiercely to win empire, than 
His silken son to save it : he defies 
All augury of foes or friends ; and like 
The close and sultry summer's day, which bodes 
A twilight tempest, bursts forth in such thunder 
As sweeps the air and deluges the earth. 
The man's inscrutable. 

Sfero. Not more than others. 

All are the sons of circumstance ; away — 
Let's seek the slave out, or prepare to be 
Tortured for his infatuation, and 
Condemn'd without a crime. [Exeunt. 
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' Enter Salemenes, Soldiert, ^, 

Sal The triumph is 

Flattering : they are beaten backward from the 
palace, 

And we have open'd regular access 
To the troops station'd on the other side 
Euphrates, who may still 'be true ; qay, must be, 
When they hear of our victory. But where 
Is the chief victor ? where's the king ? 

Enter Salemenes, cum tuiSf 4'^. and Myrrha. 

Sar. Here, brother. 

Sal, Unhurt, I hope. 

Sar. Not quite; but let it pass. 
We've clear'd the palace 

Sal. And I trust the city. 

Our numbers gather ; and I have ordered onward 
A cloud of Parthians, hitherto reserved, 
All fresh and fiery, to be pour'd upon them 
In their retreat, which soon will be a flight. 

Sar. It is already, or at least they march'd 
Faster than I could follow with my Bactrians, 
Who spared no speed. I am spent ; give me a seat. 

Sal. There stands the throne, sire. 

Sar. 'Tis no place to rest on, 

For mind nor body : let me have a couch, 

[They place a seat. 
A peasant's stool, I care not what : so— now 
I breathe more freely. 

Sal This great hour has proved 

The brightest and most glorious of your life. 

Sar. And the most tiresome. Where's my 
cup-bearar ? 
Bring me some water. 

r 
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Sal (smiUng) 'Tis the first time he 

Ever had such an order: even I, 
Your most austere of counsellors, would now 
Suggest a purpler beverage. 

Sar, Blood — doubtless. 

But there's enough of that shed ; as for wine, 
I have leam'd to-night the price of the pure ele- 
ment : 
Thrice have I drank of it, and thrice renewed, 
With greater strength than the grape ever gave me, 
My charge upon the rebels. Where's the soldier 
Who gave me water in his helmet ? 

One of the Guards, Slain, sire! 

An arrow pierced his brain, while, scattering 
The last drops from his helm, he stood in act 
To place it on his brows. 

Sar, Slain! unrewarded! 

And slain to serve my thirst: that's hard, poor 

slave ! 
Had he but lived, I would have gorged him with 
Gold : all the gold of earth could not repay 
The pleasure of that draught; for I was parch'd 
As I am now. [They bring water — he drinks. 

I live again — from henceforth 
The goblet I reserve for hours of love. 
But war on water. 

Sal. And that bandage, sire. 

Which girds your arm ? 

Sar. A scratch from brave Beleses. 

Myr, Oh ! he is wounded ! 

Sar. Not too much of that ; 

And yet it feels a little stiff and painful. 
Now I am cooler. 

J^yr. You have bound it with 

Sar. The fillet of my diadem : the first time 
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That ornament was ever aught to me 
Save an incumbrance. 

Myr, (to the Attendants) Summon speedily 
A leech of the most skilful : pray, retire ; 
I will unbind your wound and tend it. 

Sar. Do so, 

For now it throbs sufficiently : but what 
Know'st thou of wounds? yet wherefore do I ask. 
Know'st thou, my brother, where I lighted on 
This minion ? 

Sal. Herding with the other females, 

Like frighten'd antelopes. 

Sar. No : like the dam 

Of the young lion, femininely raging, 
(And femininely meanfeth furiously, 
because all passions in excess are female,) 
Against the hunter flying with her cub. 
She urged on with her voice and gesture, and 
Her floating hair and flashing eyes, the soldiers 
In the pursuit. 

Sal. Indeed ! 

Sar. You see, this night 

Made warriors of more than me. I paused 
To look upon her, and her kindled cheek ; 
Her large black eyes, that flash'd through her long 

hair 
As it stream'd o'er her ; her blue veins that rose 
Along her most transparent brow ; her nostril 
Dilated from its symmetry ; her lips 
Apart ; her voice that clove through all the din, 
As a lute's pierceth through the cymbal's clash, 
Jarr'd but not drown'd by the loud brattling ; her 
Waved arms, more dazzling with their own bom 

whiteness 
Than the steel her hand held, wViVcVi ^'t ca»j^\x^ 
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From a dead soldier's grasp ; all these things made 
Her seem unto the troops a prophetess 
Of victory, or Victory herself^ 
Come down to hail us hers. 

Sal, (ande) This is too much. 

Again the love-fit's on him^ and all's lost, 
Unless we turn his thoughts. 

(Aloud.) But pray thee, sure, 
Think of your wound — ^you said even now 'twas 
painful. 
Sar, That's true, too ; but I must not think of it. 
Sal. I have look'd to all things needful, and will 
now 
Receive reports of progress made in such 
Orders as I had given, and then return 
To hear your further pleasure. 

Sar. Be it so. 

Sal. (in retiring) M3rrrha ! 

Myr. Prince. 

Sal. You have shown a soul to-night, 

Which, were he not my sister's lord But now 

I have no time : thou lov'st the king ? 

Myr. I love 

Sardanapalus. 

SaJ.. But wouldst have him king still ? 

Myr. I would not have him less than what he 

should be. 
Sal. Well, then, to have him king, and yours, 
and all 
He should, or should not be ; to have him live. 
Let him not sink back into luxury. 
You have more power upon his spirit than 
Wisdom within these walls, or fierce rebellion 
Raging without : look well that he relapse not. 
Myr. There needed not the voice of Salemenes 
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To urge me on to this : . I will not fail. 
All that a woman's weakness can^ — - 

Sal, Is power 

Omnipotent o'er such a heart as his ; 
Exert it wisely. [Eocit Salemenes. 

Sar. 1 M3rrrha ! what, at whispers 

With my stem brother ? I shall soon be jealous*. 

JUj/r. (smiling.) You have cause, sire ; for on 
the earth there breathes not 
A man more worthy of a woman's love — 
A soldier's trust-~a subject's reverence — 
A king's esteem*— the whole world's admiration ! 

Sar. Praise him, but not so warmly. I must not 
Hear those sweet lips grow eloquent in aught 
That throws me into shade ! yet you speak truth. 

Myr, And now retire, to have your wound 
look'dto. 
Pray, lean on me. 

Sar, Yes, love ! but not from pain. 

[Exeunt Omnes. 



ACT IV. SCENE I. 



Sardanapalus discovered sleeping upon a couch and oc- 
casionally disturbed in his slunwers, with Myrrh a 
watching. 

Myr. (sola, gazing) I have stolen upon his 
rest, if rest it be, 
Which thus convulses slumber : shall I wake him ? 
No, he seems calmer. Oh, thou God of Quiet ! 
Whose reign is o'er seal'd eyelids and soft dreams, 
Or deep, deep sleep, so as to be unfathomed^ 
7*- 
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Look like thy brother, Death — so still— -so stirless— 
For then we are happiest^ as it may be^ we 
Are happiest of all within the realm 
Of thy stem, silent, and unwakening twin. 
Agam he moves — again the play of pain 
Shoots o'er his features, as the sadden gust 
Crisps the reluctant lake that lay so calm 
Beneath the mountain shadow ; or the blast 
Ruffles the autump leaves, that drooping ding 
Faintly and motionless to their loved boughs. 
I must awake him — ^yet not yet: who knows 
From what 1 rouse htm ? It seems pain •; but if 
I quicken him to heavier pain ? The fever 
Of this tumultuous night, the grief too of 
His wound, though slight, may cause all this, and 

and shake 
Me more to see than him to suffer. No : 
Let Nature use her own maternal raeans,-- 
And I await to second not disturb her. 

Sar. (awakening) Not so^although ye mul- 
tiplied the stars, 
And gave them to me as a realm to share 
From you and with you ! I would not so purchase 
The empire of eternity. Hence — hence — 
Old hunter of the earliest brutes ! and ye. 
Who hunted fellow-creatures as if brutes ; 
Once bloody mortals — and now bloodier idols, 
If your priests lie not ! And thou, ghastly beldame ! 
Dripping with dusky gore, and trampling on 
The carcases of Inde — away ! away ! 
Where am I? Where the spectres? Wher e 

No— that 
Is no false phantom : I should know it 'midst 
All that the dead dare gloomily raise up 
From their black gulf to daunt the living. Myrrha ! 



i^lfyr. Alas f ihou art pale, and on thy brow 
the drops 
Gather like night detr. My beloved, hush — 
Calm thee. Tky speech seems of another worid, 
And tboo art loved of this. Be of good cheer ; 
All will go well. 

Sitr. Thy Aamf— so— 'tis thy hand j 

'Tis fleshf grasp-^asp — ^yet closer, till I feel 
Myself that which I was. 

Jfyr. At least know me 

For what I am, and ever must be— -thine. 

Sar, I know it now. I know this life agaisw 
Ah, Myrrha ! I have been where we shall be. 

Mpr. My lord ! 

Sar. Fve been i' the grave — where worms 

are lords. 

And kings are But I did not deem it so ; 

I thought 'twas nothing.' 

Jdyr. So it is ; except 

Unto the timid, who anticipate 
That which may never be. 

Sar. Oh, Myrrha! if 

Sleep shows such things, what may not death dis- 
close? 

Myr. I know no evil deatli can show, which 
life 
Has not ahready shown to those who live 
Embodied longest. If there be indeed 
A shore, where mind survives, 'twill be as mind, 
All unincorporate : or if there flits 
A shadow of this cumbrous clog of clay. 
Which stalks, methinks, between our souls and 

heaven. 
And fetters us to earth — ^at least the phaxitocv^ 
Whatever k have to fear, wiSl noXie^x ^«a^^« 
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Sar. Ifearttnotjbiitlliaveiell— iMiTe 
A legion of the dead. 

Jdyr, And so have L 

The dust we tread upon wai <mee alhre. 
And wretched. But (noceed : what hast Aooaeen ? 
Speak it) 'twill lighten thy dimm'd mind. 

Sar, Methoiigfat*— * 

•^yr. Yet paiue^ thou art tired — in pain— ex- 
hausted; all 
Which can impair both strength and spirit: wefk 
Rather to sleep again. * 

Sar, Not now — ^I woold not 

Dream ; though I know it now to be a dream 
What I have dreamt :^and canst thou bear to 
hear it ? 

Myr, 1 can bear all things, dr^Euns of life or 
deathy 
Which I participate with y6Uy in semblance 
Or full reality. 

Sar. And this look'd real, 

I tell you : after that these eyes were open, 
I saw them in their flight — for then they fled. 

Mi/r, Say on. 

Sar, I saw, that is, 1 dream'd myself 

Here — here— even where we are, guests as we 

were, 
Myself a host that deem'd himself but guest. 
Willing to equal all in social freedom ; 
But, on my right hand and my left, instead ^ 
Of thee and Zames, and our customed meeting, 
Was ranged on my left hand a haughty, dark, 
And deadly face— I could not recognize it, 
Yet I had seen it, though I knew not where ; 
The features were a Rant's, and the eye 
Was stilly yet lighted 5 his long locks curPd down . 
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On hb vttst btttt^ whence a huge quiver rose 
With shaft'heads feather'd from the eagle's wing^ 
That peep'd up bristling through his serpent hair. 
I invited him to fill the cup which stood 
Between us, but he answered not — I iill'd it- 
He took it not, but stared upon me, till 
I trembled at the fixM glare of his eye : 
I frown'd upon him as a king should frown — 
He frownM not in his turn, but look'd upon me 
With the same aspect, which appall'd me more, 
Because it changed not ; and I tum'd for refi^ 
To milder guests and sought them on the right, 
Where thou were wont to be. Bu t 

[Hepofuaei, 

Myr. What instead ? 

Sar, In thy own chair*— 'thy own place in the 
banquet-^ 
I sought thy sweet £awe in the drcte-^but 
Instead— ^a grey-hair'd, withered, bloody-^yed. 
And bloody-handed, ghastly, ghostly thing, 
Female in garb, and crown'd upon Uie brow, 
Furrowed with years, yet i^neering with the passion 
Of vengeance, leeriiig too with that of hist^ 
Sate : — my veks curdled* 

Myr. Is this all ? 

Sar, Upon 

Her right hand— her lank, bird4ike right hand—* 

stood 
A goblet, bubbling o'er with blood ; and on 
Her left, another, fill'd with — what I saw not, 
But tum'd from it and her. But all along 
The table sate a range of crowned wretches, 
Of various aspects, but of one expression. 

Myr, And felt you not this a mere vision ? 

Sar. ^^ \ 



^_T1 
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It was so palpable, I could have touch'd them. 

1 turn'd from une face lo another, in 

The hope to find at last one which 1 knew 

Ere I saw theirs : butno — all turn'd upon me, 

And stared, but nehherate nor drank, but stared, 

Till I grew stone, as they seeni'd halfto be, 

Yet breathing sione, Tor I fell lile in them, 

And life in roe : there was a horrid kind 

Of sympathy between ua, as if they 

Had lo«t a part of death to come to me, ' 

And I the half of hfe lo sit by ihem, 

"We were in an existence all apart 

From heaven or earth And rather let me see 

Death all than such a being ! 

Myr. And the end ? 

Sar. At last I sate marble as they, when rose 
The hunter and the crew ; and smilmg on me — 
Yes, the enlarged but noble aspect of 
The hunter smiled upon me — I should say. 
His lips, for bis eyes moved not — and the woman' 
Thin lips relaps'd to something like a smile. 
Botli rose, and the crown'd figures on each hand 
Rose also, as if aping their chief shades — 
Mere mimics even in death — but I sate still : 
A desperate courage crept through every limb. 
And at the last I fear'd them not, but laugh'd 
Full in their phantom faces. But then— then 
The hunter laid his hand on mine: I look it. 
And grasp'd it — but it melted from ray own. 
While he too vanish'd, and left nothing but 
The memory of a hero, for he look'd so 

Mijr. And was : the ancestorsof heroes, too, 
And thine no less. 

Sar. Ay, Myrrha, but the women. 

The female who remaia'd, she flew upon me, 



' And burnt my lips up wilh. her noisome kisses, 
And, flinging down the goblets on each hand, 
Methought their poisons Bov'd around us, till 
Each fonu'd u hideous river. Still ehe clung; 
The other phantoms, like a row of statues, 
Stood dull as in our temples, but she still 
Embmced me, while 1 shrunk from her, as if, 
In lieu of her remote descendant, I 
Had been the son who slew her for her incest. 
Then — then — a chaos of all loathsome things 
Throng'd thick and shapeless — I waa dead, yel 

feeling — 
Buried, and raised again — consumed by worms. 
Purged by the flames, and withered in the air ! 
I can fix nothing further of ray llioughls. 
Save that I long'd for thee, and sought for lliee, 
In all these agonies, and woke and found ihee. 

Mi/r. So shalt thou iind me ever at thy side, 
Here and hereafter, if the last may be. 
But think not of these things — the mere creations 
Of late events acting upon a frame 
Unused to toil, yet over-wrought by toil 
s might try the sternest. 

I am bencr. 
w that I see (Ace once more, wAat wo* seen 
s nothing. 

Enter Snlemenes. 
Sal. Is the king so soon awake ? 

Sar. Yes, brother, and 1 would I liad not slept 
lor dl the predecessors of our line 
Rose up, methought, to drag me down to them. 
My father was amongst them, too ; hut he, 
{ know not why, kept from me, leaving me 
f Between the hunter-foimder of our race, 
md ber, the homicide and busbandrluUKt , 
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Whom yott call i^oriom. 

Sal, So I term yoa abo^ 

Now you have ihowB a spirit like to hers. 
By day-break I propose that we set forth, 
And charge once more the rebd crew, iribo 
Keep gathering head, tepirised, but not ^pute quell'd. 

Sar. How wears the night ? 

Sal. There yet remiuns some hoont 

Of darkness : use them for your further rest 

Sar. No, notto-ni^,if'tbnotgoiie:methoiiglit 
I pass'd hours in that vision. 

Mi/r. Scarcely one ; 

I watch'd by you { it was a heavy hour. 
But an hour only. 

Sar. Let us then hold council ; 

To-morrow we set forth. 

Sal. But ere that time, 

I had a grace to seek. 

Sar. 'Tis granted. 

Scd. Hear it 

Ere you reply too readily 5 and 'tis 
For i/our ear only. 

JV/yr. Prince, I take my leave. [ExiL 

Sal. That slave deserves her fre:-?dom. 

Sar. Freedom only ! 

That slave deserves to share a throne. 

Sal. Your patience-* 

'Tis not yet vacant, and 'tis of its partner 
I come to speak with you. 

Sar. How ! of the queen ? 

Sal. Even so. I judged it fitting for their safety, 
That, ere the dawn, she sets forth with her children 
For Paphlagonia, where our kinsman Cotta 
Governs ; and there at all events secure 
My nephews and your sons their lives^and with them 
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Their just pretensions to the crown in 

Sar, I perish — as is probable : well thought- 
Let them set forth with a sore escort 

Sal. That 

Is all provided, and the galley ready 
To chrqp down the EUiphrates ; but ere they 
Depart, you will not sec 

Sar, My sons? It may 

Unman my heart, and the poor boys will weep ; 
And what can 1 reply to comfort tibem, 
Save with some hollow hopes, and ill-worn smiles ? 
You know I cannot feign. 

Sal. But you can feel ; 

At least I trust so : in a word, the queen 
Requests to see you ere you part — for ever. 

Sar. Unto what end ? what purpose ? I will 
grant 
Aught — all that she can ask — ^but such a meeting. 

SaL You know, or ought to know, enough of 
women, 
Since you have studied them so steadily, 
That what they ask in aught that touches on 
The heart, is dearer to their feelings or 
Their fancy, than the whole external world. 
I think aa you do of my sister's wish ; 
But 'twas her wish — she is my sister — you 
Her husband— will you grant it ? 

Sar» 'Twill be useless : 

But let her come. 

Sal I go. [Exit, 

Sar. We have livecNsunder 

Too long to meet again — and noio to meet ! 
Have I not cares enow^ and pangs enow, 
8 
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To bear alone, that we must mingle sorrows, 
Who have ceased to mingle love ? 

Re-enter Salemenes cmd Zarina. 
Sal. My sister! Courage: 

Shame not our blood with trembling, but remember 
From whence we sprung. The queen is present, 
sire. 
Zar, I pray thee, brother, leave me. 
Sal. Since you ask it. [Exit. 

Zar. Alone with him ! How many a year has 
past, 
Though \'^c are still so young, since we have met, 
Which I have worn in widowhood of heart, 
lie loved me not : yet he seems little changed — 
Clianged to me only — would the cliange were 

mutual ! 
He speaks not — scarce regards me — not a word — 
Nor look — yet he was soft of voice and aspect, 
Indifferent, not austere. My lord ! 

Snr, Zarina ! 

Zar. No, not Zarina — do not say Zarina. 
That tone — that word — annihilate long years. 
And things which make them longer. 

Snr. 'Tis too late 

To think of these past dreams. Let's not re- 
proach — 

That is, reproach me not — for the last time 

Zar. Aui\ first. I ne'er reproacli'd you. 
Sar. 'Tis most true ; 

And that reproof comes heavier on my heart 

Than But our hearts are not in our own power. 

Zar. Nor hands ; but I gave both. 
Sar. Your brother said, 

It was your will to see me, ere you went 
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From Nineveh with -(He hesitates,) 

Zar. Our children : it is true. 

1 wish'd to thank you that you have not divided 
My heart from all that's left it now to love — 
Those who are yours and mine, who look like you, 
And look upon me as you look'd upon me 
Once But they have not changed. 

Sar, Nor ever will. 

I fain would have them dutiful. 

Zar. I cherish 

Those infants, not alone from the blind love 
Of a fond mother, but as a fond woman. 
They are now the only tie between us. 

Sar, Deem not 

I have not done you justice : rather make them 
Resemble your own fine, than their own sire. 
I trust them with you — ^to you : fit them for * 

A. throne, or, if that be denied You have heard 

Of this night's tumults ? 

Zar, I had half forgotten, 

And could have welcomed any grief, save yours, 
Which gave me to behold your face again. • 

Sar, The throne — I say it not in fear — but his 
In peril ; they perhaps may never mount it : 
But let them not for this lose sight of it. 
I will dare all things to bequeath it them ; 
But if I fail, then they must win it back 
Bravely — and, won, wear it wisely, not as I 
Have wasted down my royalty. 

Zar, They ne'er • 

Shall know from me of aught but what may honour 
Their father's memory. 

Sar, Rather let them hear 

The truth from you than from a trampling world* 
If they be in adversity, they'VV Yeattv 
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Too soon the scorn of crowds for crownkw princes. 

And find that all their father's sins are theirs. 

My boys ! — ^I could have borne it were I childless. 

Zar. Oh ! do not say so — do not poison all 
My peace left, by unwishing that thou wert 
A father. If thou conquerest, they shall reign, 
And honour him who saved the realm for them, 
So little cared for as his own ; and if 

Sar, 'Tb lost, all earth will cry out thank youf 
father I 
And they will swell the echo with a curse. 

Zar. That they shall never do; but rather honour 
The name of him, who, dying like a king, 
In his last hours did more for his own memory. 
Than many monarchs in a length of days. 
Which date the flight of time, but make no annals. 

Sar. Our annals draw perchance unto their dofe; 
But at the least, whatever the past, their end 
Shall be like their beginning — memorable. 

Zar. Yet, be not rash — be careful of your life, 
Live but for those who love. 

Sar. And who are they ? 
A slave who loves from passion — I'll not say 
Ambition — she has seen thrones shake, and loves | 
A few friends, who have revell'd till we are 
As one, for they are nothing if I fall ; 
A brother I have injured — children whom 
1 have neglected, and a spouse 

Zar, Who loves. 

Sar. And pardons ? 

Zar. I have never thought of this, 

And cannot pardon till I have condemned. 

Sar. My wife ! 

Zar. Now blessings on thee for that word ! 

I never thought to hear it more — from thee. 
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Sar, Oh! thou wilt hear it from my subjects. 
Yes— 
These slaves, whom I have nurtured, pampered, fed, ) 
And swoln with peace, and gorged with plenty, till / 
They reign themselves— all monarchs in their mai>- / 

sions — / '' 

Now swarm forth in rebellion, and demand 
His death, who made their lives a jubilee ^ 
labile the few upon whom I have no claim 
Are faithful ! This is true, yet monstrous. 

Zar. 'Tis 

Perhaps too natural ; for benefits 
Turn poison in bad minds. ( 

Sar, And good ones make 

Good out of evil. Happier than the bee, 
Which hives not but from wholesome flowers. 

Zar. Then reap 

The honey, nor inquire whence His derived. 
Be satisfied — you are not all abandon'd. 

Sar. My life insures me that. How long, be- 
think you, ' V 
Were not I yet a king, should I be mortal ; 
That is, where mortals are, not where they must be ? 

Zar, I know not. But yet live for my — that is, 
Your children's sake ! 

Sar. My gentle, wrong'd Zarina ! 

I am the very slave of circumstance 
And impulse — borne away with every breath ! 
Misplaced upon the throne — misplaced in life. 
I know not what 1 could have been, but feel 
I am not what I should be — let it end. 
But take this with thee : if 1 was not formed 
To prize a love like thine, a mind like thine, 
Nor dote even on thy beauty — as I've doted 
8* 
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On lesser diarnsy for no camt nine dyaf ii{cli: ' 
Devotion was a doty, and I bated 
All that looked fike a ehun iinr me or otben 
(Thb even rehdlion most avoock); yethfear 
These words, perhaps funopig my lart-^that noat 
E'er valued more thy Thtues, though he knew not 
To profit by tfaem-^-al the miner fights 
Upop a vein or larg^ ore, di s qive ting 
That which andb bimnotfafaig: be baflb feMid k; 
But 'tis not Us-T-bot some siqiOTor'syiriMi ' 
Placed him to d^, but not diride the weahh - 
Which sparkles ai his fciBC ; nor dare he Hit * 
Nor poise it, hot must grovel on nptuming 
The sullen earth. 

Zar. Oh ! if thoo hast at length 

Discovered that my love is worth esteem, 
I ask no more— -but let as hence tc^ether, 
And I — let me say ve^r*shall yet be happy» 
Assyria is not all the (nuth-^we'll find 
A world oat of our own<-*and be more blest 
Than I have ever been, or thou, with all 
An empire to indulge thee. 

Efi^er Salemenes. 

SaL I must part y^-rr 

The moments, which must not be lost, are passmg. 

Zar. Inhuman brother ! wilt thou thus weigh out 
Instants so high and blest ? 

Sal. Blest ! 

Zar. He hath been 

So gentle witli me, that I cannot think 
Of quilting. 

SaL So — tills feminine farewell 
Ends as such partings end, in no departure. 
I thought as much, and yielded against all 
My better bodings. But it must n^t be. 
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Zar. Not be? 

SM. Remain and perisli'—'p^ 

Zar. With iny hmban d m * 

SaJL And children. 

Zar. Alaa! 

iS^. Hear me, sister, like 

JIfy sister :-— all's prepared to make^our safety 
Certain, and of the boys too, our last h(^)es. 
'Tb not a sio^e question of mere feelii^, 
Though that were much — but 'tis a point oC state * 
The rebeb would do more to seize upon 
The oi^Hing of their sovereign, and so crush—- ^ 

Zar. Ah ! do not name it. 

Sal Well, then, mark me ; when 

They are safe beyond the Median's grasp, the rebels 
Have miss'd their chief aim — ^the extinction of 
The line of Nimrod. Though the present king 
Fall, his sons live for victory and vengeance. 

Zar, But could not I remain, alone ? 

Sal. What! leave 

Your children, with two parents and yet orphans— 
In a strange land — so young, so distant ? 

Zar. No — 

My heart will break. 

Sal. Now you kiiow all — decide. 

Sar. Zarina, he hath spoken well, and we 
Must yield awhile to this necessity. • 
Remaining here, you may lose all ; departing. 
You save the better part of what is left 
To both of us, and to such loyal hearts 
As yet beat in these kingdoms. 

Sal The time presses. 

Sar, Go, then. If e'er we meet again, perhapai 
I may be worthier of you — and, if not, 
Remember that my faults, tho\]igVi \io\. ^Q\!ift^l^x^ 
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Are ended. Yet, I dreed thy nature inll^ 
Grieve more above the blighted name and ashes 
Which ooce were m^jhtieft in Assyria — ^l' 
But I grow womanish again, and most not ; 
I must learn sternness now. My sins have dl 
Been of the softer order-— A^ thy tears—- 
I donotbidtheeiiof to shed th«n— 'twere 
Easier to stop Euphrates at its source 
Than one tear of a true and tender heart — 
But let me not behold them ; they unman me 
Here when I had re-mann'd mysdf. My brotiier|^- 
Lead her away. 

Zar, Oh, God ! I never shall 

Behold him more ! 

Salemenea (striffing to conduct ker). 

Nay, sister, I tmut be obey'd. 
^ar. I must remain — away ! you shall not hol4 

QIC. 

What shall he die alone ? — I live alone ? 

Sal, He shall not die alone ; but lonely you 
Have lived for years. 

Zar. That's false ! I knew he lived. 

And lived upon his image — let me go ! 

Snlemenes (conducting her off the stage,) 
Nay, then, I must use some fraternal force. 
Which you will pardon. 

Zar, Never. Help me ! Oh ! 

Sardanapalus, wilt thou thus behold rae 
Torn from thee ? 

8aL Nay — then all is lost a2;ain, 

If that this moment is not gain'd. 

Zar, My brain turns — 

My eyes fail — where is he ? [Shefainta,, ' 

Sardanapalus (advancing!) 

No — ^set her down — ■- . 
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She's dead — and you have slain her. 

Sal. 'Tis the mere 

Faintness of o'er-wroaght passion: in the air 
She will recover. Pray, keep back. — [Aside.'] I 

must 
Avail myself of this sole moment to 
Bear her to where her children are embark'd, 
I\thq royal gallery on the river. 

[Sakmenes bears.ker off, 

Sardanapakts (sabta). This, toe— - 

And this too most I suffer — I, who never 
Inflicted purposely on human hearts 
A voluntary pang ! But that is fake^^ 
She loved me, and I loved her. Fatal passicm ! 
Why dost thou not exjNre ai once in h^uts 
Wl^ch thou hast lighted up at once ? Zarina t 
I must pay dearly for the desolation 
Now brought upon thee. Had I never loved 
But thee, I should have beea an unopposed 
Monarch of honouring nations. To what gulphs 
A single deviation from the track 
Of human duties leads even those who claim 
The homage of mankind as thefr born due, 
And find it, till they forfeit it themselves I 

Enter Myrrfaa. 

Sar. Fo« here! Who call'd you ? 

Mjfr. No one — ^but I heard 

Far off a voice of wail and lamentation, 
And thought 

Sar, It forms no portion of your duties 

To enter here till sought for. 

Myr. Though I might. 

Perhaps recal some softer words of yours 

(Although theyifoo were chiding), which reproved 

me '* ---.-*.., ...... 
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Because I ever.dreadediQiDinide : 
RrsTstirr^itfy own wish and your injunction 
To heed no time nor presence, but approach you 
Uncall'd for : 1 retire. • 

Sar, Yet, stay — beings here. 

I pray you pardon me : events have sour'd me 
Till I wax peevish — heed it not : I shall 
Soon be myself again. 

Mt/r, I wait with patience, 

What I shall see with pleasure. 

Sar. Scarce a moment 

Before your entrance in this haU, Zarina, 
Queen of Ass3nria, departed hence. 

Myr. Ah ! 

Sar. Wherefore do you start ? 

Mt/r, Did I do so ? 

Sar, 'Twas well you enter'd by another portal. 
Else you had met. That pang at least is spared her ! 

JWyr: I know to feel for her. 

Sar. That is too much, 

And beyond nature — 'tis nor mutual. 
Nor possible. You cannot pity her, 
Nor she aught but 

Mp\ Despise the favourite slave ? 

Not more than I have ever scorn'd myself. 

Sar, Scom'd ! what, to be the envy of your sex, 
And lord it o'er the heart of the world's lord ? 

jMi/r, Were you the lord of twice ten thousand 
worlds — 
As you are like to lose the one you sway'd — 
1 did abase myself as much in being 
Your paramour, as though you were a peasant — 
Nay, more, if that the peasant were a Greek. 

Sar, You talk it well 

.V//?-. And tnily. 
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Sar. In the hour 

Of man's adversity all things grow daring 
Against the falling ; but as I am not 
Quite falPn, nor now disposed to bear reproaches. 
Perhaps because I merit them too often, 
Let us then part while peace is still between us. 

Mi/r. Part ! 

Sar. Have not all past human beings parted, 
And must not all the present one day part ? 

Jtfyr. Why? 

Sar, For your safety, which T will have look'd to. 
With a strong escort to your native land ; 
And such gifts, as, if you have not been all 
A queen, shall make your dowry worth a kingdom. 

Myr, I pray you talk not thus. 

Sar, The queen is gone : 

You need not shame to follow 1 would fall 
Alone — I seek no partners but in pleasure. 

Mi/r. And I no pleasure but in parting not. 
You shall not force me from you. 

Sar, Think well of it — 

[t soon may be too late. 

Mi/r, So let it be ; 

For then you cannot separate me from you. 

Sar, And will not ; but I thought you wish'd it. 

M^r, I ! 

Sar, You spoke of your abasement. 

Mi/r, And I feel it 

]>eeply — more deeply than all things but love. 

Sar, Then fly from it. 

Mi/r, 'Twill not recal the past— - 

'Twill not restore my honour, nor my heart. 
?% o — here I stand or Ml. If that you conquer, 
J live to joy in your great triumph ; should 
Your lot be different, I'll not weep^bwt ^\i^\^V^« 
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You did not doubt me a few hours ago 

Sar, Your courage never — nor your love till now ; 
And none could make me doubt it save yourMlfl 
Those words 

Myr. Were words. I pray you, let the proofs 
Be in the past acts you were pleased to praise 
This very night, and in my further bearing, 
Beside, wherever you are borne by fate. 

Sar. I am content ; and, trusting in my cause, 
Think we may yet be victors and return 
To peace — the only victory I covet. 
To me war is no glory—- conquest no 
Renown. To be forced thus to uphold my right 
Sits heavier on my heart than all die wrongs 
These men would bow me down with. Never, never 
Can I forget this night, even shoidd I live 
To add it to the memory of others. 
I thought to have made my inofTensive rule 
An era of sweet peace 'midst bloody annals, 
A green spot amidst desert centuries, 
On which the future would turn back and smile, 
And cultivate, or sigh when it could not 
Recal Sardanapalus' golden reign. 
I thought to have made my reahn a paradise. 
And every moon an epoch of new pleasures. 
I took the rabble's shouts for love — the breath 
Of friends for truth — the lips of woman for 
My only guerdon — so they are, my Myrrha : 

[He kisses 7ier, 
Kiss me. Now let them take my realm and life ! 
They shall have both, but never thee ! 

Myr. t^o, never ! 

Man may despoil his brother man of all 
That's great or glittering — kingdoms fall — hosts 
yield — 
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Friends fail — slaves fly — and all betray— -and, more 
Than til, the most indebted — ^but a heart 
That loves without sell^love ! 'Tis here — ^now 
prove it. 

Enter Salemenes. 

Sale. I sought you. — How ! she here again ? 

Sar. Return not 

Now to reproof: methinks your aspect speaks 
Of higher matter than a woman's presence. 

SclU, The only woman whom it much imports me 
At such a moment now is safe in absence — 
The queen's embark'd. 

Sar. And well ? say that much. 

Safe. Yes. 

Her transient weakness has past o'er; at least, 
It settled into tearless silence : her 
Pale face and glittering eye, ailera glance 
Upon her sleeping children, were still iix'd 
Upon the palace towers as the swift galley 
Stole down the hurrying stream beneath the star- 
light ; 
But she said nothing. 

Sar. Would I felt no more 

Than she has said. 

Sale. 'Tis now too late to feel ! 

Your feelings cannot cancel a sole pang ; 
To change them, my advices bring sure tidings 
That the rebclHous Medes and Chaldees, marshall'd 
By their two leaders, are dkeady up 
In arms again ; and, senying their ranks, 
Prepare to ^ittack : they have apparently 
Been join'dl>y other satraps. 

Bar. What ! more rebels ? 

9 
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Let us be first, then. 

Sale. That were hardly prudent 

Now, though it was our first intention. If 
By noon to-mcHrrow we are join'd by those 
I've sent for by sure messengers, we shall be 
In strength enough to venture an attack, 
Ay, and purauit too ; but till then, my voice 
I9 to await the onset 

Sar. I detest 

That waiting ; though it seems so safe to fight 
Behind high walls, and hurl down foes into 
Deep fosses, or behold them sprawl on spikes 
Strew'd to receive them, still 1 hke it not — 
My soul seems lukewarm ; but when I set on them, 
Though they were piled on mountains, I would have 
A pluck at them, or perish in hot blood 1 — 
Let me then charge ! . 

Sale. You talk lik^ young soldier. 

Sar. I am no soldier, but a man i speak not 
Of soldiership, I loathe the word, and those 
Who pride themselves upon it ; but direct me 
Where I may pour upon them. 

Sar. You must spare 

To expose your life too hastily ; 'tis not 
Like mine or any other subject's breath : 
The whole war turns upon it — with it ; this 
Alone creates it, kindles, and may quench it — 
Prolong it — end it. 

Sar. Then let us end both ! 

'T were better thus, perhaps, than prolong either ; 
I'm sick of one, perchance of both. 

[A trumpet itounds mthoui. 

Sale. Hark! ^ 

Sar. ^ Let us * 

Realy, not listen. 
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ScUe, And your wound ? 

Sar. 'Tis bound — 

'Tis heal'd-^I had forgotten it. Away ! 
A leech's lancet would have scratch'd me deeper ; 
The slave that gave it might be well ashamed 
To have struck so weakly. 

Sak. Nowy may none this hour 

Strike with a better sum ! 

Sar. Ay, if we conquer; 

But if not, they will only leave to me 
A task they might have spared their king. Upon 
them ! [Trumpet sounds again. 

Sale. I am with you. 

Sar. Ho, my arms I again, my arms ! 

\Exeunt. 



ACT V. SCENE I. 

The same HaH of the Palace. 

Mtrrha and Balea. 

Myr. (at a window) The day at last has broken. 
What a night 
Hath usher'd it ! How beautiful in heaven ! 
Though^ varied with a transitory storm. 
More beautiful in that variety ! 
How hideous upon earth ! where peace and hope, 
And love and revel, in an hour were trampled 
By human passions to a human chaos. 
Not yet resolved to.separate elements. — 
Tis waning still ! And can the sun so rise, 
So bright, so rolling back the clouds into 
Vapours more lovely than the unclouded sky 
With golden pinnacles, and snowy mouataixv&^ 
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And billows parpler than the ocean's, making; 
In heaven a glorioua mockery ot" ihe earth, 
So like we almost deem it permHiient : 
So flepting, we can scarcely call il aughl 
Beyond a vision, 'lis so transiently 
Scalter'd ftlong the eternal vault : and yft 
It dwells upon the soul, and soothes tlie soul, 
And blends itself into the soul, until 
Sunrise and sunwt form the haunted epoch 
or sorrow and of love ; which they who mark Doti 
Know not the realms where those twin genii 
(Who chasten tind who purify our hearts, 
So ibat we would not change their sweet rebukes 
For all the boisleraos joys thai evershuok 
The air with clamour), build the palnces 
Where their fond votaries repoae and breathe 
Briefly ; — but in that brief cool calm inhale 
Enough of heaven to enable them to bear 
The rest of common, heavy, human hours, 
And dream them through in placid sufleragcc ; 
Though seemingly employed like all the rest 
I Of toiling breathers in allotted tasks 
\ Of pain or pleasure, tit>6 names for one feeling, 
1 Which our internal, restless agony 
Would vary in the sound, although the sense 
Escapes oitr highest efforts to Ik happy. 

Bal. You muse right calmly : and can you m 

The sunrise which may be our last ? 

M^r. Il is 

Therefore that I so watch il, and reproach 
Those eyes, which never way behold it more, 
For having took'd upon it oft, loo oft, 
Without the reverence and the rapture due 
To that which keeps all earth from being as fragile 
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As I am in this form. Comey look upon it. 
The Chaldee's god, which, when I gaze upon, 
I grow ahnost a convert to your Baal. 

BaL As now he reigns in heaven, so once on 
earth 
He sway'd. 

Myr. He sways it now far more, then ; never 
Had earthly monarch half the peace and glory 
Which centres in a single ray of his. 

BaL Surely he is a god ! 

Myr. So we Greeks deem to ; 

And yet I sometimes think that gorgeous orb 
Must rather be the abode of gods than one 
Of the immortal sovereigns. Now he breaks 
Through all the clouds, and fills my eyes with light 
That shuts the world out. I can look no more. 

Bal, Hark ! heard you not a sound ? 

Myr. No, Hwas mere fancy ; 

They battle it beyond the wall, and not 
As in late midnight conflict in the very 
Chambers : the palace has become a fortress 
Since that insidious hour ; and here within 
The very centre, girded by vast courts 
And regal halls of pyramid proportions. 
Which must be carried one by one before 
They penetrate to where they then arrived. 
We are as much shut in even from the sound 
Of peril as from glory. 

Bal. But they reach'd . 

Thus far before. 

Mj/r. Yes, by surprise, and were 

Beat back by valour ; now at once we have 
Courage and vigilance to guard us. 

BaL May they 

Prosper! 
9* 
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Myr, That is the pmytt of manjr^'ftiid 
The dread of more : it if' an anxiooi hour ; 
I strive to keep it fironi my ihouglits. Ahui ! 
How vainly ! 

Bah It is ^aid tlie lung's demesiMmr 

In the late action saircely more appall'd 
The rebels than astonisb'd hli tme sabjects. 

Myr. Tib easy to astonish or appal 
The vulgar mass which ttoidds a herd of daves ; 
But he did bravely. 

Bed. Slew he not Beleses ? 

I heard the soldiers say lie struck him down. 

Myr. The wretch was overthrown, but rescued to 
Triumph, perhaps, o'er one who vanquished him 
In fight, as he had spared him in his peril ; 
And by that heedless pity risk'd a crown. 

Bal Hark! 

Myr^ You are right ; some steps approach^ 

but slowly. 

Enter Soldierty bearif^ in Salemenes tootrndedf koUh 
a broken Jnvelin in hit Side ; they seat him up<in 
one of the Couches which fumith the Apartment, 

Myr. Oh, Jove ! 

Bal, Then all is over. 

Sale, That is false. 

Hew down the slave who says so, if a soldier. 

Myr. Spare him — he's none : a mere court but- 
terfly. 
That flutters in the pageant of a monarch. 

Sale. Let him live on, then. 

Myr. So wilt thou, I trust. 

Sale. 1 fain would live this hour out, and the 
event, 
But doubt It. Wherefore did ye bear me here ? 
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Sold. By the king's order. When the javelia 
struck you, 
You fell and fainted ; 'twas his strict command 
To bear you to this ball. 

Sale. 'Twas not iU done : 

For seeming slain in that cold dizzy trance^ 
The sight might shake our soldiers — ^but — 'tis vain, 
I feel it ebbing ! 

Myr. Let me see the wound ; 

I am not quite skilless : in my native land 
'Tls part of our instruction. War being constsuit, 
We are nerved to look on such thing.' 

Sol. Best extract 

The javelin. 

Myr. Hold ! no, no, it cannot be. 

Sale. I am sped then ! 

Myr. With the blood that fast must follow 

The extracted weapon, I do fear thy life. 

Sale. And I not death. Where was the king 
when you 
Convey'd me from thte spot where I was stricken ? 

Soh Upon the same ground, and encouraging 
With voice and gesture the dispirited troops 
AVho had seen you fall, and falter'd back. 

Sale. Whom heard ye 

Named next to the command ? 

SoL I did not hear. 

Sale. Fly, then, and tell him, 'twas my last re- 
quest 
That Zames take my post until the junction, 
So hoped for, yet delay'd) of Ofratanes, 
Satrap of Susa. Leave me here ; our troops 
Are not so numerous as to spare your absence. 

Sol. But, prince 

Sak. Hence, I say ! Here's a coutti<Qx ^3^^ 
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A woman, the beit chamber company. 
As you would not permit me to expire 
Upon the field, 111 have no idle soldiers 
About my sick couch. Hoice ! and do my bid- 
ding ! [Exeunt the sMien* 

Myr. G^tllant and glorious spfarit! must the 
earth 
So soon resign thee ? 

Sale. Gentle Myrrha. 'tis 

The end I would have chosen, had I s<ived 
The monarch or the monarchy by thu ; 
As 'tb, I have not outlived them. 

Myr. You wax paler. 

Saie> Your hand; this broken weapon but^n>- 
longs 
My pangs, without sustaining life enough 
To make me useful ; I would draw it forth 
And my life with it, could I but hear how 
The fight goes. 

Enter Sardanapalus and Soldiers, 

Sar, My best brother ! 

Sal. And the battle 

Is lost ? 

Sar. (despondingly.) You see me here. 

Sal. I'd rather see you thue f 

[He draws out the weapon from the wound, and did, 

Sar. And thus I will be seen ; unless the suc- 
cour, 
The last fiail reed of our beleaguer'd hopes, 
Arrive with Ofratanes. 

Myr. Did you not 

Receive a token from your dying brother. 
Appointing Zames chief? 
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Myr. Where's Zfimes ? 

Sar. Dead. 

JWyr. And Altada ? 

Sar, Ikying* 

Mtfr. Pania? SfeM? 

Sar 4 Pania yet lives 5 but Sfero's fled, or captive. 
I am alone. 

Myr. And is all lost ? 

Sar. Our walls, 

Though thinly mann'd, may still hold out against 
Their present force, or aught save treachery : 
But i' the field 

Myr. I thought 'twas the intent 

Of Salemenes not to risk a sally 
Tffl ye were strengthened by the expected succours. 

Sar. I overruled him. 

Myr. Well the fault's a brave one. 

Sar. But fatal. Oh, ray brother ! I would give 
These realms, of which thou wert the ornament, 
The sword and shield, the sole-redeeming honour^ 

To call back But I will not weep for thee ; 

Thou shalt be moum'd for as thou wouldst be 

moum'd. 
It grieves me most that thou couldst quit this life 
Believing that I could survive what thou 
Hast died for— our long royalty of race. 
If I redeem it, 1 will give thee blood 
Of thousands, tears of millions, for atonement-^ 

SThe tears of all the good are thine already.) 
f not, we meet again soon, if the spirit 
Within us lives beyond : — ^thou readest mine, 
And dost me justice now. Let me once clasp 
That yet warm hand, and fold that throbless heart 

[Emftrace* th/t bod>j» 
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To this windi bealB fo bitteriy. Now, bear 
The body henee. 

SoUier. Where? 

Sar. ' To 01 J proper chamber. 

Place it beneath my canopy, as thoi:^ 
The king lay there : when tins b done, we will 
Speak further of the rites due to such ashes. 

lExemU Soldiers wUk the body of Sakmemes. 

EnierVmau 

Sar, Wen Pania! have you placed the guards, 
and issued 
The orders fix'd on ? 

Pania. Sire, I have obejred. 

Sar, And do the soldiers keep their hearts up ? 

Pan. Sm ? 

Sar. Pm answered ! When a king asks twice, 
and has 
A question as an answer to his question. 
It is a portent. What ! they are dishearten'd ? 

Pan, The d^th of Salemenes, and the-shouts 
Of the exulting rebels on his fall, 
Have made them 

Sar. Rage — ^not droop — it should have been. 
We'll find the means to rouse them. 

Pan. Such a loss 

Might sadden even a victory. 

iiar. Alas ! 

Who can so feel it as I feel ? but yet 
Though coop'd within these walls, they are stron^^, 

and we 
Have those without will break their way through 

hosts, 
To make their sovereigns dwelling what it was — 
A palace ; not a prison, nor a fortress. 
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Enter an Officer j haatily. 

Sar. Thy face seems ominous. Speak ! 

Offi. I dare not. 

Sar. Dare not ? 

While millions dare revolt with sword in hand ! 
• That's strange. I pray thee break that loyal si- 
lence 
Which loathes to shock its sovereign ; we can hesur 
Worse than thou hast to tell. 

Pan, Proceed, thou hearest. 

Offi. The waU which skirted near the river's 
brink 
Is thrown down by the sudden inundation 
Of the Euphrates, which now rolling, swoln 
From the enormous mountains where it rises, 
By the late rains of that tempestuous r^on, 
O'erfloods its banks, and hath destroy'd the bul- 
wark. 

Pan, That's a black augury ! it has been said 
For ages, " That the city ne'er should yield 
To man, until the river grew its foe." 

Sar. I can forgive the omen, not the ravage. 
How much is swept down of the wall ? 

Offi. About 

Some twenty stadii. 

Sar. And all this is left 

Pervious to the assailants ? 

Offi. For the present 

The river's fury must impede the assault ; 
But when he shrinks into his wonted channel, 
And may be cross'd by the accustom'd barks, 
The palace is their own. 

8ar, That shall be never. 

Though men, and gods, and elements, and omens, 
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Have risen up 'gainst one who neW provoked them, 
My father?' hcHise shall never be a cave 
For wolves to horde and howl in. 

Pan. With your sanctipn 

I will proceed to the spot, and take such measures 
For the assurance of tne vacant space 
As time and means permit 

Sar. About it straight| 

And bring me back as speedily as full 
And fair investigation may permit 
Report of the true state of this irruption 
Of waters. [Exeunt PatUa and Officer, 

Myr, Thus the very waves rise up 
Against you. 

Sar, They are not my subjects, girl, 

And may be pardon'd, since they can't be punish'd* 

Myr. I joy to see this portent shakes you not. 

Sar. I am past the fear of portents : they can 
tell me 
Nothing I have not told myself since midnight : 
Despair anticipates such things. 

Myr, Despair ! 

Sar. No; not despsdr precisely. When we 
know 
AH that can come, and how to meet it, our 
Resolves, if firm, may merit a more noble 
Word tiian this is to give it utterance. 
But what are words to us ? we have well nigh done 
With them and all things. 

Myr, Save one deed — ^the last 

And greatest to all mortals ; crowning act 
Of all that was— or is — or is to be — 
The only thing common to aU mankind. 
So different in their births, tongues, sexes, natures. 
Hues, features, climes, times, feelings, intellects, 
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Without 01^ point of union save in this, 

To which we tend, for which we're bom, and 

thread 
The labyrinth of mystery, call'd life. 

Sar. Our clew being well nigh wound out let's 

be cheerful. 
They who have nothing more to fear may well 
Indulge a smile at that which once appall'd ; 
As children at discovered bugbears. 

Re-enter Pania. 

« 

Pan. 'Tis 

As was reported : I have order'd there 
A double guard, withdrawing from the wall 
Where it was strongest the required addition 
To watch the breach occasioned by the waters. 

Sar. You have done your duty faithfully, and as 
My worthy Pania ! further ties between us 
Draw near a close, I pray you take this key : 

[GftVes a key. 
It opens to a secret chamber, placed 
Behind the couch in my own chamber. (Now 
Press'd by a nobler weight than e'er it bore — 
Though a long line of sovereigns have lain down 
Along its golden frame — as bearing for 
A time what late was Salemenes.) Search 
The secret covert to which this unll lead you ; 
'TIS full of treasure ; take it fcnr yourself 
And your companions : there's enough to load ye. 
Though ye be many. Let the slaves be freed, too ; 
And all the inmates of the palace, of 
Whatever sex, now quit it in an hour. 
Thence launch the regal barks, once form'd for 
pleasure, 
10 
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And DOW to senre for safety, and cnbuk. 
The river's broad and swoln. and ooconiiiiaiided 
(More potent than a lung) bj these besiegers. 
V\y I and be bappy ! 

Pan, Under your protectioo ! 

So you accompany your fahhiful guard. 

Sar. No, Pania! that must not be; gel thee 
hence. 
And leave me to my £ite. 

Pan. Tis the first time 
I ever disobey 'd : but now 

Sar. So all men 

Dare beard me now, and Insolence within 
Apes Treason from without. Question no further ; 
'Tis my command, my last command. Wilt thou 
Oppose it ? thou ! 

Pan. But yet — ^not yet. 

6'ar. Well, then, 

Swear that you will obey when I shall give 
H'he signal. 

Pun, With a heavy but true heart, 
I promise. 

Sar. 'Tis enough. Now order here 
Fa^^ots, pine-nuts, and withered leaves, and such 
Tiiinirs as catch fire and blaze with one sole spark ^ 
V»x\\\% cedar, too, and precious dnigs, and spices, 
And mighty planks, to nourish a tall pile ; 
Bring frankincense and myrrh, too, for it is 
For a great sacrifice I build the pyre ; 
And heap them round yon throne. 

Pan. My lord ! 

Sar. 1 have said it, 

And you have sworn. 

Van. And could keep my faith 

Without a vow. [Exit. 
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Myr, What mean you ? 

i^r. You shall know 

Anon — what the whole earth shall ne'er forget. 

Pania, returning with a Herald. 

Pan. My king, in going forth upon my duty^ 
This herald has been broi^t before me^ craving 
An audience. 

Sar. Let him speak. 

Herald. The King Arbace^— -r- 

. Sar. What, crown 'd already ?-^put, proceed. 

Her. Beleses^ 

The anointed high-priest—^ 

Sar. Of what god, or demon ? 

With new kings rise new altars. But, proceed ; 
You are sent to prate y-our master's wUl, 91KI not 
Reply to mine. 

Her. And Satrap Ofratanes 

Sar. Why y he is ours. 

Her. ($hamngaring) Be sure that he is now 
In the camp of the conquerors ; behold 
His signet ring. 

Sar. 'TIS his. A worthy triad I 

Poor Salemenes ! thou hast i(ied in time 
To see one treachery the less ; this man . 
Was thy true friend and my most trusted subject. 
Proceed. 

Her. They ofier thee thy life, and (reedom 
Of choice to single out a residence 
In any of the further provinces, 
Guarded and watch'd, but not confined in person. 
Where thou shalt pass thy days in peace ; but on 
Condition that the three young princes are 
Given up as hostages. 
Sar. (ironically) The getieto\>& NVto»\ 
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Her. I wait the aimwer. »/" 

Sar. Answer, slave ! H6w)<k% 

Have slaves decided on the doom of Iung9 ? 

Her. Since they were £ree. 

Sar. Mouthpiece of mutiny ! 

Thou at the least shalt learn the penalty 
Of treason, though its proxy only. Pania f 
Let his head be thrown from our walls witliin • 
The rebels' lines, his carcass down the ijver.-^ 
Away with him ! 

[Pama itnd the GudrtU tetzing Urn, 

Pan. I never yet obeyed 

Your orders with more pleasure wan the preset. 
Hence with him, soldiers ! do not soil thb hall 
Of royalty widi treasonable gore ; 
Put him to rest ^inthout. 

Her, A single word : 

My office, Idng, is sacred. 

Sar. And what's minef 

That thou shouldst come and dare to ask of me 
To lay it down ? 

Her. I but obey'd my orders, 

At the same peril if re/used, as now 
Incurred by my obedience. 

Sar. So there are 

New monarchs of an hour's growth as despotic 
As sovereigns swathed in purple, and enthroned 
From birth to manhood ! 

Her. My life waits your breathe 

Yours (I speak humbly) — but it may be — ^yours 
May also be in danger scarce less imminent : 
Would it then suit the last hours of a line 
Such as is that of Nimrod, to destroy 
A peaceful herald, unarm'd, in his office ; 
And violate not only all that man 
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- Holds 9acred between man ^nd map — but that 
JVIore holy tie which links us with the gods ? 

Sar. He'ji right. — Let bim go free. — My life's 
last act 
Shall not be one of wrath. Here, fellow, take 

[^Gives hiw a golden cup from a table near. 
This golden goblet, let it hold your wine, 
And think of me; or melt it into ingots,. 
And think of nothing but their weight and value. 

Her, I thank you dopbly for my life, and this 
Mpst gorgeous gift, which repders it more precious. 
But must I bear no answer ? 

Sar. Yes,*T-I ask 

An hour's truce to consider. 

Her. But an hour's ? 

Sar, An hour's : if at the expiration of 
That time your masters hear no further from me^ 
They are to deem that I reject tb^lr terms, 
And act befittingly. 

Her, I shall not fail 

To be a faithful legi^e of your pleasure. 

Sar, And, hark I a word more. 

Herald, I shall not forget it, 

Wbate"er it be. 

Sar. Commend me to Beleses ; 

And tell him, ere a year expire,* I si^mn^on 
Him hence to meet me. 

Herald. ^yl^efe I 

Sar. At Babybn. 

At least from thence he will 4^part to meet me. 

Herald, I shall obey you to the letter. 

lExit Herald. 

Sar, Pani;^ I — 

^0* 
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Now, my good Pania !— quick ! with what I <m> 
der'd. 

Pan. My lorcj, — the soldiers are already charg- 
ed. 
And see ! they enter. 
[Soldiers enters and form a pile about the throne. 

Sar. Higher, my good soldiers^ 

And thicker yet ; and see that the foundation 
Be such as will not speedily exhaust 
Its own too subtle flame ; nor yet be quenchM 
With aught officious aid would bring to quell it. 
Let the throne form the core of it; I would not  
Leave that, save fraught with fire unquenchable, 
To the new comers. Frame the whole as if 
'Twereto enkindle the strong tower of our 
Inveterate enemies. Now it bears an aspect ! 
How say you, Pania, will this pile suffice 
For a king's obsequies ? 

Pan, Ay, for a kingdon^'s. 

I understand you, now. 

Sar, And blame me ? 

Pan. No — 

Let me but fire the pile, and share it with you. 

Myr. That duty's mine. 

Pan, ^ A woman's ! 

Myr. 'Tis the soldier's 

Part to die ybr his sovereign, and why not 
The woman's with her lover ? 

Pan. 'Tis most strange ! 

Myr, But not so rare, my Pania, as thoi^ 
think'st it. 
In the mean time, live thou. — Farewell ! the pile 
Is ready. 

Pan, I should shame to leave my sovereign 
With but a single female to partake 
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^is death. 

Sar. Too many far have heralded 
Me to the dust, ahready. * Gret thee hence ; 
Enrich thee. 

Pania. And live wretched ! 
' Sm*. Think upon 

Thy vow; — 'tis sacred and hrevocable, 

Pania. Since it is so, farewell. 

Sdr. Search wdl my chamber. 

Feel no remorse at bearing off the gold ; * 
Remember, what you leave you leave the slaves 
Who slew me : and when you have borne away 
All safe o^ to your boats, blow one long blast 
Upon the trumpet as you quit the palace. 
The river's brink is too remote, its stream 
Too loud at present to permit the echo 
To reach distinctly from its banks. Then fly,— 
And as you sail, turn back ; but still keep un 
Your way along the Euphrates : if you reach 
The land of Paphlagonia, where the queen 
Is safe with my three ^ns in Cotta's court, 
Say what you saw at parting, and request 
That she remember what I said at one 
Parting more mournful still. 

Pania. That royal hand ! 

Let me then once more press it to my lips ; 
.And these poor soldiers who throng round you, and 
Would fain die with you ! 

[The Soldiers and Pania throng round him^ 
kissing his hand and the hem of his robe, 

Sar. My best ! my last friends ! 

Let's not unman each other — part at once : 
All farewells should be sudden, when for ever, 
Else they make an eternity of moments, 
^nd clog the last sad sands oi ^ii^ V\^\^\;^. 
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HencC) and be iitippy : trusi me, I am not 
NoK to be pitied; or far more far what 
Is past than present ; — for the future, 'lis 
In the hands ofthe deities, if such 
^erebc: I shall know soon. Farewell— fareweH. 
I lExeunt Pania and SaltHerw, 

I JM^i-, These men were honest : it is comfort BtiB 
That our last looks should be oq loving faces. 

Sar. And hvely ones, my beautiful ! — but he 
me ! 
Ifat tills moment, for we now are on 
The brmk, thou feel'et an inwsrd shrinking from 
This leap through flame into the future, sbj it : 
I shall not love thee less ; nay, perhaps more. 
For yielding to thy nature : and there's time 
Yet for thee to escape hence. 

Mi/r. Shall I light 

One uf the torches which lie heap'd beneath 

The ever burning lamp that burns without, 

~;fore Baal's shrine, in the adjoining hall ? 

Sar, Do so. Is that thy answer ? 

M^. Thou shall sec. [Estit, 

Sar. (golui) She's firm. My faihers ! whoa 
1 will rejoin. 
It may be, purified by death from somi- 
Of the gross st^ns of loo material beiiif!, 
1 would not leave your ancient first aboile 
To the defilement of usurping bondmen ; 
If I have not kept your inheritance 
As ye bequeath'd it, this bright part of it. 
Your treasure, your abode, your sacred relics 
Of arms, and records, monumenis, and sjioils. 
In which they would have revell'd, I bear with 
To you in that absorbing element, 
iWJiich mosl personifies the soul as leaving 
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The least of matter unconsumed before 

Its fiery workings : — and the light of this 

Most royal of funereal pyres shall be 

Not a mere pillar formM of cloud and flame, 

A beacon in the horizon for a day, 

And then a momit of ashes, but a light 

To lessen ages, rebel nations, and 

Voluptuous princes. Time shall quench full many 

A people^s records, and a hero's acts; 

Sweep empire after empire, like this first 

Of empires, into nothing; but even then 

Shall spare this deed of mine, and hold it up 

A problem few dare imitate, and none 

Despise — but, it may be, avoid the life 

Which led to such a consummatioa. 

Myrrha retwnt wdft a H^hted Torek in her Hand, and a 

Cup in the other. 

Myr. Lo ! 

I've lit the lamp which lights us to the stars. 

Sar, And the cup ? 

Myr. 'Tis my country's custom to 

Make a libation to the gods. 

Sar. And mine 

To make libations amongst men. I've i)ot 
Forgot the custom ; and although alone, 
Will drain one draught in memory of many 
A joyous banquet past. 

[Sardanapalus takes the cup, and after drinking and iinkf 
ling the reversed ctfp, as a drop falls j exclaims f 

And this libation 
Is for the excellent Beleses. 

Myr, Why 

Dwells thy mind rather upon thai m'dxw'^ \!)»XfiL^ 
Than on his mate's in \many "^ 
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^M Sar. The other 

^H Ib a mere soldier, a mere tool, a kind 

^^F Of human sword in a Mend's band ; the other 
Is master-mover of his warlike puppet : 
But 1 dismiss them from my mine}. — Vet pause, ] 
My Myrrha ! dosl thou truly follow me, 

^^ Freely and fearlessly ? 

^^^ Ml/1'. And dosi thou think 

^^B A Greek ^rl dare not do for love, that which 

^^P An Indian widow braves for custom ? 

^F Snr. Then 

W e but await the signal. 

JVfyi". It is long 

In souiiduig. 

tSar. Now, farewell ; one last embrace. 
Mi/r, Embrace, but not the last; liiere is omt 
more. 
Sar. True, the commingling fire will mix our 

' Myr. And pure as la my love to thee, shall Uiey, 
Purged from the dross of earth, and earthly passion. 
Mix pale with thine. A single thought yet kks me. 
Sar. Say it. ^h 

Mj/r. It b that no kind hand will gathei^H 

The dust of both into one urn. ^M 

Sar. The better: ^M 

Rather let them be borne abroad upon ^H 

The winds of heaven, and scatter'd into air, ^M 

Than be polluted more by human hands ^M 

Of slaves and traitors ; in this blazing palace, 1 

And its enormous walls of reeking ruin, 
We leave a nobler monument than Eg)Tit 
Hath piled in her brick mountains, o'er dead kings, 

I Or kine, for none know whether those proud piles^^ 
Be far tlwir monarch, or iVieit ox-god. K\>a -. ^H 
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So much for monuments that have forgotten 
Their very record ! 

Myr. Then farewell, thou earth ! 

And loveliest spot of earth ! fiurewell, I<m]a ! 
Be thou still free and beautiful, and far 
Aloof from desolation ! My last prayer 
Was for thee, my last thoughts^ save one^ were of 
thee! 
8ar. And that ? 
Myr. Is yours. 

[The truny^et ofPania sounds without, 
Sar. Hark ! 

Myr, Now f 

Sar. Adieu, Assyria ! 

I loved thee well, my own, my fathers' land, 
And better as my country than my kingdom. 
I satiated thee with peace and joys ; and this 
Is my reward ! and now I owe thee nothing, 
Not even a grave. [He nunmts the pile. 

Now Myrrha ! 
Myr. Art thou ready ? 

Sar. As the torch in thy grasp. 

[Myrrha fires the pile. 
Myr. 'Tb fired ! I come. 

[As Myrrha springs forward to throw her- 
self into the flames^ the Curtain faUs. 



NOT£S. 



Note 9, page 7, line 14 firom bottom. 
^nd ffton, my tfiMi lomen Myrrha. 

" th^ toloiati name had been stUl more c6tik'Pt€ihehsivkf 
having included the Achaians atld the BoeotiuiS) who, to- 
g-ether with those to whom it was afterwards confined* 
would make nearly the whole of the Greek nation* and 
among the orientals it was always. th6 general iiaine 
for the Greeks. "-^MU/ord^M Greece, Yoti, p. 199. 

Note 2f page l8, lines 28 to 31. 



" Sarietnapahii 



** I%e king and ton of Antuyndmnxeif 

** In one day huUt Anehialut and Tarmt. 

** Eat, drink, andlmn; the re^'t not worth aJUUp:* 

" For this expedition he took only a smaH chosen body 
of the phalanx, but all his light troops. In the first day's 
march he reached Anchialus, a town said to have been 
founded by the king of Assyria, Sardanapalus. The for- 
tifications in their magnitude and extent, still in Arrian's 
time, bore the character of greatness, which the Assyrians 
appear singularly, to have affected la ^OTk& ^^ ^^>Kasi^. 

11 
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A monnment repreientiiig Sardanapalus was found tbcre^ 
warranted by an inscription in. Assyrian characteri, of 
course in the old Assyrian language^ which the Greeks, 
whether well or ill, interpreted Sius : " Sardanapalus, son 
of AnacyndaraxeSyin one day founded Anchialus and Tar- 
sus. Eat, drink, play : all odierhomanjoys are not worth 
a fillip." Supposing this version nearly exact, (for Arrian - 
says it was not quiie so), whether the purpose has not been 
to invite to civU order a people disposed- to turbulence, 
rather than to recommend inunoderate luxury, may per- 
haps reasonably be questioned. What, indeed, coulcUHi 
the object of a king of Assyria in founding such town^n 
a country so distant from his capital, and so dirided from 
it by an immense extent of san^y deserts and lofty moun- 
tains, and, still more, bow the inhabitants could be at once 
in circumstances to abandon themselves to the intempe- 
rate joys, which their prince has been supposed to have 
recommended, is not obvious; but it may deserve observ- 
ation that, in that line of coast, the southern of Lesser 
Asia, ruins of cities, evidently of an age after Alexander, 
yet barely named in history, at this day astonish the ad- 
venturous traveller by their magnificence and elegance. 
Amid the desolation which, under a singularly barbarian 
government, has for so many centuries been daily spread- 
ing in the finest countries of the globe, whether more from 
soil and climate, or from opportunities for commerce, ex- 
traordinary means must have been found for communities 
to flourish there, whence it may seem that the measures of 
Sardanapalus were directed by juster views than have 
been commonly ascribed to him ; but that monarch hav<^ 
ing been the last of a dynasty, ended by a revolution, ob- 
loquy on his memory would follow of course from the 
policy of his successors and their partisans. 

<< The inconsistency of traditions concerning Sardanap- 
alus is striking in Diodorus's account of him." — Mitford's 
Greece J vol. ix. pp. 31 1, 312, and 313. 
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TWO FOSCARI 



ACT L SCENE I. 

A Hall in the Ducal PaJace. 

Enter Loredano and Barbarigo^ meeting. 

Lor, Where is the prisoner ? 

Bar. Reposing from 

The Question. 

Lor. The hour's past — fix'd yesterday 

For the resumption of his trial. — Let us 
Rejoin our colleagues in the council, and 
Urge his recall. 

Bar. Nay, let him profit by 

A few brief minutes for his tortured limbs ; 
He was o'erwrought by the Question yesterday, 
And may die under it if now repeated. 

Lor. WeU? 

Bar. I yield not to you in love of justice, 

Or hate of the ambi^ous Foscari, 
Father and son, and all their noxious race ; 
But the poor wretch has suflfer'd beyond ualMt^'^ 
11* 
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Most stdcal endurance. 

Lor. Whhaiit ownii^ 

His crime. 

Bar, Perhaps without committing anjr. 
But he avow'd the letter to the Duke 
Of Milan, and his sufferings half atone for 
Such weakoeia* 

Lor. Hreduttsee. 

Bar. Too, Loredano, 

Pursue hereditary hate tOQ fiur* 

Lor. Howfiur? 

Bar. To extehninatiQn. 

Lor. Whentheyare 

£ xtinct, you may say this. — ^Let's in to councU. 

Bar. Yet paiue — the number of our colleagues i& 
not 
Complete yet ; two are wanting ere we can 
Proceed. 

Lor. And the chief judge, the Doge ? 

Bar. No — he 

With more than Roman fortitude is ever 
First at the board in this unhappy process 
Against his la^t and only son. 

Lor. True— true — 

His last. 

Bar. WiU nothing -move you ? 

Lor. Feels be, think yoH ?- 

Bar. He shows it not. 

Lor. 1 have mark'd that — the wretch I 

Bar. But yesterday, I hear, on his return 
To the ducal chambers, as he pass'd the threshold 
The old man fainted. • 

Lor. It begins to work, then. 

Bar. Xbe work is half your own. 

J^. And should be all mine — 
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My lather and my uncle are no more. 

Bar. I have read their epitaph, which says they 
died 
By poison. 

Lor. When the Doge declared that he 
Should never deem himself a sovereign till 
The death of Peter Loredano, both 
The brothers sicken'd shortly :-**he is sovereign. 

Bar, A wretched one. 

Lor. What should they be who make 

Orphans ? 

Bar. But did the Doge make you so ? 

Lor. Yes. 

Bar. What solid proofe ? 

Lor. When princes set themselves 

To work in secret, proofs and process are 
Alike made difficult ; but I have such 
Of the first, as shall ipake the second needless. 

Bar. But you will move by law ? 

Lor. By all the laws 

Which he would leave us. * 

Bar. They are such in this 

Our state as render retribution easier 
Than 'mongst remoter nations. Is it true 
That you have written in your books of commerce, 
(The wealthy practice of our highest nobles) 
^ Doge Foscari, my debtor for the deaths 
Of Marco and Pietro Loredano, 
My sire and uncle ?'' 

Lor. It is written thus. 

Bar. And will you leave it unerased ? 

Lor. Till balanced. 

Bar. And how ? 
[Two Senators pass over the stage ^ as in their 
way to " the floH ojf tJve Couud\ oj T««0 
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Lor, You see the number is eoiuj^ete. 

Follow me. ^ JjEacilF* 

Bar, (sohu) Follow thee f 1 havefoUow'd loDg 
Thy path of desolation, as the wave 
Sweeps after that before it, alike whelmii^ 
The wreck that creaks to the wild winds, and wretch : 
Who shrieks within its riren ribs, as gush 
The waters through them ; but this son and sire 
Might move the elements to pause, and yet 
Must I on hardily like them — Oh ! would 
I could as blindly and remorselessly l-^ 
Lo, where he comes ! — ^Be still, my heart ! they are 
Thy foes, must be thy victims : wilt thou beat 
For those who almost broke thee ? 

Enter Guardsy with young Foscari, aaprUon^^^c; 

Guard, Let him rest. 

Signer, take time. 

Fo8, I thank thee, friend, I'm feeble 5 

But thou may'st stand reproved. 

Guard. ' I'll stand the hazard. 

F08. That's kind : — I meet some pity, but no 
mercy ; 
This is the first. 

Guard, And might be last, did they 

Who rule behold us. 

Bar. (advancing to the Guard) There is one 
who does : 
Yet fear not ; I will neither be thy judge 
Nor thy accuser ; though the hour is pa^it. 
Wait their last summons — I am of ^* the Ton," 
And waiting for that summons sanction you 
Even by ray presence : when the last call sounds, 
We'll in together. — ^Look well to the prisoner ! 

Fos. What voice is that ? — 'tis Barbarl^o's I Ah! 
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Our house's foe, and one of my few judges. 

Bar. To balance such a foe, if such there be^ 
Thy father sits amongst thy judges. 

Fo8, True, 

He judges. 

Bar, Then deem not the laws too harsh 
Which yield so much indulgence to a sire 
As to allow his voice in such high matter 
As the state's safety 

Fos. And his sob's. I'm faint ; 

Let me approach, I pray you, for a breath 
Of air, yon window which overlooks the waters. 

Enier em Officer ^ toko whispera Barbarioo. 

Bar. (ia the Guard) |^t him approach. I must 
not speak with him 
Further than thus ; I have transgress'd my duty 
\r\ this briefparley, and must now redeem it 
Within the Council Chamber. \Exit. 

[Guard conducting F escort to the vnndow. 

Guard. There, sir, 'tis 

Open — How feel you ? 

Fos. Like a boy — Oh Venice ! 

Gvard. And your limbs ? 

Fos. Limbs ! how often have they borne me 

Bounding o'er yon blue tide, as I have skimm'd 
The gondola along in childish race. 
And masqued, as a young gondolier, amidst 
My gay competitors, noble as I, 
Faced for our pleasure in the pride of strength. 
While the fair populace of crowding beauties, 
Plebeian as patrician, cheer'd us on 
Whh dazzling smiles, and wishes audible, 
And waving kerchiefs, and applauding hands, 
Even to the goal ! — How many a \!YCRfe\\5i\<ji\ 
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Cloven with arm stiUlustiery breast inoiedaringy * 
The wave all roughen'd ; with a twimmer's ttHokfi 
Flinging the billows back from my drench'd bair^ 
And laughing from my lip the audadous brine. 
Which kiss'd it like a wine-cup^ rising o'er 
The waves as they arose^ and prouder sdli 
The loftier they uplifted me ; andoft. 
In wantonness of 8]nrity plunging down 
Into their green and glassy gmfr , and malung 
My way to shells and sea-weed, all unseen 
By those above, till they wax'd fearful ; then 
Returning with my grasp full of such tokens 
As show'd that I had search'd the deep : exidtin|^ 
With a far-dashing stroke, and drawing deep 
The long-suspend^ breath, again I spum'd 
The foam which broke around me, and pursued 
My track like a sea-bird. — ^I was a boy then. 
Guard. Be a man now : there never was more 

need 
Of manhood's strength. 
Fo8. (looking from the lattice) My beautiful| 

my own, 
My only Venice — this is breath / Thy breeze^ 
Thine Adrian sea-breeze, how it fans my face ! 
The very winds feel native to my veins, 
And cool them into cedmness I How unlike 
The hot gales of the horrid Cyclades, 
Which howPd about my Candiote dungeon, and 
Made my heart sick. 

Guard. I see the colour comes 

Back to your cheek : Heaven send you strength to 

bear 
What more may be imposed ! — I dread to think; 

on't. 
Fas, They will not banish me again ? — No— no^ 
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Let them wring on ; I am strong yet. 

Guard, Confess, 

And the rack will be spared you. 

Fo8, I confessed 

Once — ^twice before : both times they exiled me. 

Guard, And the third time will slay you. 

Fo8. Let them do so, 

So I be buried in my birth-place ; better 
Be ashes here than aught that lives elsewhere. 

Guard. And can you so much love the soil which 
hates you ? 

Fos, The soil ! — Oh no, it is the seed of the soil 
Which persecutes me ; but my native earth 
Will take me as a mother to her arms. 
I ask no more than a Venetian grave, 
A dungeon, what they will, so it be here. 

Enter an Officer, 

Offi. Bring in the prisoner ! 

Guard. Signer, you hear the order. 

. Fos. Ay, I am used to such a summons ; His - 
The third time they have tortured me : — then lend 

me 
Thine arm. [To the Guard. 

Offi. Take mine, sir ; 'tis my duty to 
Be nearest to your person. 

Fos. You ! — ^you are he 

Who yesterday presided o'er my pangs — 
Away ! — ^I'll waJk alone. 

Offi, As you please, signor ; 

The sentence was not of my signing, but 
I dared not disobey the CouncS when 

They 

Fos. Bade thee stretch me on their horrid engine. 
I pray thee touch me not — ^that is, just now ; 
The time wUl come they will renew tUal ot^x^ 
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But keep off fhiln me tfll^tb iam^ As 

I look upon thy hands my curdling limbf 

Quiver with the anticipated wrmeUkigy 

And the cdd drops strain through my htciw,9^ 

But onward — ^I have borne it-^I can tear tL — 
How looks my father ? 
Ojfi. IR^ his wonted aspect 

Foi. So does the earth, aild Ay, ttie bloe dt 
ocean^ 
The brightness of our city, and h6r dodieSi 
The mirth of lier Piazxa, eren now , 

Its merry iitim of nations pierces h6fe> 
Even here, into these chambers of the unktiown 
Who govern, and the unknown and the tmnumber'di 
Judged and destroy'd in silence, — all things wisar 
The self-same aspect, to my very sire ! 
Nothing can sympathize with Foscari, 
Not even a Foscari. — Sir, 1 attend you. 

\_Exeunt Foticariy Officer ^ 8fc, 

Enter Memmo and another Senator. 

Mem, He's gone — we are too late ; — ^tbink yoii 
"the Ten" 
Will sit for any length of time to-day ? 

Sen. They say the prisoner is most obdurate^ 
Persisting in his first avowal^ but 
More I know not. 

Mem, And that is much ; the secrets 

Of yon terrific chamber are as hidden 
From us, the premier nobles of the state. 
As from the people. 

Sen. Save the wonted rumours. 

Which (like the tales of spectres that are rife 
JVear ruin'd btdldings) neveir have been proved, ' 
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Nor wholly disbelieved : nfen know as titde 
Of the state's real acts as of the grave's 
Unfothom'd mysteries. 

Mem. But with length of time 

We gain a step in knowledge^ and I lode 
Fonrard to be one day of tb& decemvirs. 

Sen. Or Doge ? 

Mem. Why, no, not if I can avoid it. 

Sen. 'Tis the first statimiofthe state, and may 
Be lawfully desired, and lawfully 
Attained by noble aspirants. 

Mem. Tomcfa 

I leave it ; though born noble, my ambition 
Is limited: I'd rather be an unit 
Of an united and imperial ^^ Ten," 
Than shine a lonely though a gilded cipher.-— 
Whom have we here ? the wife of Foscari ? 

Enter Marina with afemak attendant. 

Mar. What, no one? — ^I am wrong, there still 
are two ; 
But they are senators. 

Mem. Most noble lady. 

Command us. 

Mar. I command! — Alas ! my life 
Has been one long entreaty, and a vain one. 
Mem. I understand thee, but I must not answer. 
Mar. (fiercely) True — none dare answer here 
save on the rack. 
Or question save thos e 

Mem. (interrupting her) High-bom dame ! be- 
think thee 
Where thou now art. 

Mar. Where I now am ! — It was 

12 
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My husband's father's palace. 

Mem. The Duke's palace. 

Mar. And lib son's prison ; — true^ I have not 
forgot it ; 
And if there were no other nearer, bitterer 
Remembrances, would thank the illustrious Memin^ 
For pointing out the pleasures of the place. 

Mem. Becalm! 

Mar. (looking up towards heaven) I am ; but 
oh, thou eternal God ! 
Canst thou continue so, with such a world ? 

Mem. Thy husband yet may be absolved. 

Mar. He is. 

In heaven. I pray you, signor senator. 
Speak not of that ; you are a man of office, 
So is the Doge ; he has a son at stake, 
Now, at this moment, and I have a husband, 
Or had, they are there within, or were at least 
An hour since, face to face, as judge and culprit :' 
Will he condemn him ? 

Mem. I trust not. 

Mar. But if 

He does not, there are those will sentence both, 

Mem. They can. 

Mar. And with them power and will are one 
In wickedness : — my husband's lost ! 

Mem. Not so ; 

Justice is judge in Venice. 

Mar. If it were so 

There now would be no Venice. But let it 
Live on, so the good die not, till the hour 
Of njiture's summons ; but '^ the Ten's" is quicker, 
And we must wait on't. Ah ! a voice of wail ! 

\^A faint cry within. 

Sen. Hark ! 
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Mem. 'Twas a cry of — 

Mar. No, no; not my hushand's — 

Kot Foscarrs. 

Mem. The voice was — 

Mar. Not his: no. 

He shriek ! No; that should be his father's part^ 
Not his — not his — he'll die in silence. 

[A faint groan again within. 

Menu What ! 

Again? 

Mar. His voice ! it seem'd so: I will not 
Believe it. Should he shrink, I cannot cease 
To love ; but no — no— no— it must have been 
A fearful pang which wrung a groan from him. 

Sen. And, feeling for thy husband's wrongs, 
wouldst thou 
Have him bear more than mortal pain, in silence ? 

Mar, We all must bear our tortures. I have not 
Left barren the great house of Foscari, 
Though they sweep both the Doge and son from life; 
I have endured as much in giving life 
To those who will succeed them, as they can 
In leaving it : but mine were joyful pangs ; • 
And yet they wrung me till I could have shriek'd, 
But Old not, for my hope was to bring forth 
Heroes, and would not welcome them with tears. 

Mem . All's silent now. 

Mar. Perhaps all's over ; but 

I will not deem it : he hath nerved himself, 
And now defies them. 

Eater an Officer hastily. 

Mem. How now, friend, what seek you ? 

Officer. A leech. The prisoner has fainted. 

lExit Office. 

Mem, Lady, 
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'Twere better to retire. 

Sen. (offering to asaiat her) I pray thee do so. 

Mar, Off I Z will tend him. 

Mejn. You ! Remember, lady I 

Ingress is given to none within those chambersy 
Except ^' the Ten/' and theu* familiars. 

Mar. WcU, 

I know that none who enter there return 
As they have enter'd — many never ; but 
They shall not balk my entrance. 

Mem. Alas! this 

Is but to expose yourself to harsh repulse, 
And worse suspense. 

Mar. Who shall oppose me ? 

Mem. Thgr 

Whose duty 'tis to do so. 

Mar. 'Tis their duty 

To trample on all human feeliogs, all 
Ties which bind man to man, to emulate 
The fiends, who will one day requite them in 
Variety of torturing! Yet I'll pass. 

Mem. It is impossible. 

Mar. That shall be tried. 

Despair defies even despotism : there is 
That in my heart would make its way through hosts 
With leveU'd spears : and think you a few jailors 
Shall put me from my path ? Give me, then, way ; 
This is the Doge's palace ; I am wife 
Of the Duke's son, the innocent Duke's son. 
And they shall hear this ! 

Mem. It will only serve 

More to exasperate his judges. 

Mar. What 

Are jitdges who give way to anger ? they 
Who do so are assassins. Give me way. [^Exit,. 
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Sen. Poor lady ! 

Mem, Tis mere desperation; she 

Will not be admitted o'er the threshold. 

Sen, And 

Even if she be so, cannot save her husband. 
Bnt, see^ the officer returns. 

IThe Officer pastes over the stage with 
another person^ 

Mem, I hardly 

Thought that the Ten had even this touch of pity, 
Or would permit assistance to this sufferer. 

Sen, Pity ! Is't pity to recall to feeling, 
The wretch too happy to escape to death 
By ^e compassionate trance, poor nature^s last 
Resource against the tyranny of pain ? 

Mem, I marvel they condemn him not at once. 

Sen, [That's not their policy : they'd have him live, 
Because he fears not death ; and banish him, 
Because all earth, except his native land, 
To him is one wide prison, and each breath 
Of foreign air he draws seems a slow poison, 
Consuming but not killing. 

Mem. Circumstance 

Confirms his crimes, but he avows them not. 

Sen, None, save the letter, which he says was 
written, 
Addressed to Milan's duke, in the full knowledge 
That it would fall into the senate's hands, 
And thus he should be re-convey'd to Venice. 

Mem. But as a culprit. 

Sen. Yes, but to his country ; 

And that was all he sought, so he avouches. 

Mem. The accusation of the bribes was ^to\^^» 
12» 
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Sen. Not clearly, and the charge of homicide 
Has been annuU'd by the death-bed confessioa 
Of Nicolas l^rizzo, who slew the late 
Chief of " the Ten." 

Jiem, Then why not clear him ? 

Sen. That 

They ought to answer ; for it is well known 
That Almoro Donato, as I said, 
Was slain by Erizzo for private vengeance. 

Mem. There must be more in this strange pro- 
cess than 
The apparent crimes of the accused disclose — 
But here come two of " the Ten ;" let us retire. 

[Exeunt Memmo and Senator^ 

Enter Loredano and Barbarigo. 

Bar. (addremng Lor,) That were too mudi : 
believe me, ^twas not meet 
The trial should go further at this moment. 

Lor. And so the council must break up^ and 
Justice 
Pause in her full career, because a woman - 
Breaks in on our deliberations ? 

Bar. No, 

That's not the cause ; you saw the prisoner's state^ 

Lor. And had he not rccover'd ? 

Bar. To relapse 

Upon the least renewal. 

Lor. 'Twas not tried. 

Bar. 'Tis vain to murmur 5 the majority 
In council were against you. 

Lor. Thanks to you, sir, 

And the old ducal dotard, who combined 
The worthy voices which o'erruled my own. 

Bar. J am a judge \ but must confess that part 
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Of our stem duty, whkh prescribes the Questuw 
And bids us sit and see its sharp infliction^ 
Makes me wish  

Lor. What ? 

Bar. That you would nometimes feel 

As I do always. 

Lor. Go to, you're a child, 

Infirm of feeling as of purpose, blown 
About by every breath, shook by a si^, 
And mehed by a tear — a precious judge 
For Venice ! and a worthy statesman to 
Be partner in my policy ! 

Bar. He shed 

No tears. 

Lor. He cried out twice. 
, Bar. A saint had done so, 

Even with the crown of glory in his eye, 
A^such inhuman artifice of pain 
As was forced on him ; but he did not cry 
For pity ; not a word nor groan escaped him, 
And those two shrieks were not in supplication. 
But wruno: from pangs, and followed by no prayers. 

Lor. lie mutter'd many times between his teeth, 
But inarticulately. 

Bar. That I heard not ; 

You stood more near him. 

Lor., .  . I did so. 

Bar. Methoughr, 

To my sur[»'i8e too, you were touch'd with mercy. 
And were the first to call out for assistance 
When he was failing. 

Lor. I believed that swoon 

His last. 

Bar. And have I not oft heard thee name 
His and his father's death your nearest m«S\^ 
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Lor. If he dies innocent, that is to say, 
With his j|uih unavow'd, he^ be lamented. 

Bar. What, wouldst thou slay his memory ? 

Lor. Wouldst thou have 

His state descend to his children, as it must, 
If he die unattainted ? 

Bar. War with them too ? 

Lor. With all their house, till theirs or mine are 
nothing. 

Bar. And the deep agony of his pale wife, 
And the repress'd convulsion of the high 
And princely brow of his old father, which 
Broke forth in a slight shuddering, though rarely, 
Or in some clammy drops, soon wiped away 
In stern serenity ; these moved you not ? 

[Exit Loredaruk* 
He's silent in his hate, as Foscari 
Was in his suffering; and the poor wretch moved me 
More by his silence than a thousand outcries 
Could have effected. 'Twas a dreadful sight 
Wlicn his distracted wife broke through into 
The hall of our tribunal, and beheld 
What we could scarcely look upon, long used 
To such sights. I must think no more of this. 
Lest I forget in this compassion for 
Our foes their former injuries, and lose 
The hold of vengeance Loredano plans 
For him and me ; but mine would be content 
With lesser retribution than he thirsts for. 
And 1 would mitigate his deeper hatred 
To milder thoughts ; but for the present, Foscari 
Has a short hourly respite, granted at 
The instance of the elders of the Council, 
Moved doubtless by his wife's appearance in 
The ball^ and his own sufferings.-^Lo ! they come : 
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How feeble and forloni ! I cannot bear 
To look on them again in this extremity : 
FUhence^ and tiy to soften Loredano. lExit. 



ACT IL SCENE L 

A Halt tm the Doob's Pataee. 
Tke DooE and a Sbnatoe. 

Sm* Ii it jowr i^leasure to sign die report 
NoVyor poa^KNieit till to4Borroir ? 

Dogt. Noir; 

loveriook'ditjenenfay: it wants 
IferdjlheflgnBliire. Give me the pen-- 

[The DooB $its down and tQrm the paper. 
There, agnor. 

iSSeii. ^looking at the paper) You have forgot; it 
isnotsign'd. 

IX]|fe.Not8]gn'd? Ahylpercdvemyeyesb^in 
To wax more weak with age. I did not see 
T%at I had dipp'd the pen without effect 

Sen. (dipping the pen into the ink, and placing 
the paper before the Doge) 
Your hand, too, shakes, my lord ! allow me thus— 

Doge. 'Tis done, I thank you* 

Sen. Thus the act confirm'd 

By you and by " the Ten,'' gives peace to Venice. 

Doge. 'Tb long since she enjov'd it : may it be 
As long ere she resume her arms ! 

Sen. 'Ti& ^hftfML 
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Thirty-four years of nearly ceaseless warfare 
With the Turk, or the powers of Italy ; 
The state had need of some repose. 

Doge. No douht : 

I found her queen of ocean, and I leave her 
Lady of Lombardy ; it is a comfort 
That I have added to her diadem 
The gems of Brescia and Ravenna ; Crema 
And Bergamo no less are hers ; her realm 
By land has'grown by thus much in my reign, 
While her sea-sway has not shrunk. 

Sen. HTis most true, 

And merits all our country's gratitude. 

Doge. Perhaps so. 

Sen. Which i^ould be made manifest. 

Doge. I have not complain'd, sir. 

Sen. My good lord, forgive me. 

Doge. For what ? 

Sen. My heart bleeds for you. 

Doge. . For me, signior ? 

Sen. And for your   

Doge. Stop ! 

Sen. It must have way, my lord ! 

1 have too many duties towards you 
And all your house, for past and present kindness, 
Not to feel deeply for your son. 

Doge. Was this 

In your commission ? 

Sen. What, my lord ? 

Doge. This prattle 

Of things you know not : but the treaty's sign'd 5 
Return with it to them who sent you. 

Sen. I 

Obey. I had in charge, too, from the Council 
That you would fix an hour for their re-union. 
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Doge. Say, when they will — ^now; evea at this 
moment, 
If it so please them : I am the state's servant. 
Sen. They would accord some time for your 

repose. 
D()ge. I have no repose, that is, none which shall 
4:ause 
The loss of an hour's time unto the state. 
Let them meet when they will, I shall be found 
Where 1 should be, and what I have been ever. 
[Exit Senator, The Doge remaim in silence. 

Enter an Attendant. 

Attendant. Prince ! 

Doge. Say on. 

Atten. The illustrious lady Foscari 

Requests an audience. 

Doge. Bid her enter. Poor 

Marina ! [Eocit Attendant. 

[The Doge remains in silence as before. 

Enter Marina. 

Mar. I have ventured, father, on 
Your privacy. 

Doge. I have none from you, my child. 

Command my time, when not commanded by 
The state. 

Mar. I wish'd to speak to you o(him. 

Doge. Your husband ? 

Mar. And your son. 

Doge. Proceed, my daughter ! 

Mar. I had obtained permission from ^'the Ten" 
To attend my husband for a limited number 
Of hours. 



I 



I 
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Doge- You had so. 

Mar. 'Tis revoked. 

Doge. By whom a 

Mar. « The Ten."— When we had 
" the Bridge of Sighs," 
Which I prepared to pass with Foscari, 
The gloomy guardian of that passage first 
Demurr'd : a messenger was sent back to 
" The Ten ;" but as the court no longer «ale, 
And no permission had been given in writing, 
I was thrust back, with the assurance that 
Until that high tribunal re-assembled 
The dungeon walls must still divide us. 

Doge. True, 

The form has been omitted in the haste 
With which the court adjourn'd, and till it mecls^ 
'Tis dubious. 

Mar. Till it meets ! and when it mcets^ 

They'll lortnre iiim again ; and he and I 
Must purchase by renewal of the reck 
The iuterview of husband and of wife, 
The holiest tie beneath tlie heavens f— Oh God | 
Dost ihou see this .' 

Dof(e. Child— child 

Mar. (abniptly) Call me not " cliild !" 

You soon will have no childreu — ^you deserve 

You, who can talk thus calmly of a son 

In circumstances which would call forth U 

Of blood from Spartans ! Though these <Ud | 

Their boys who died in battle, is it wriHen 
That they beheld them perish piecemeal, nor 
Stretch'd ftHih a h^d to save them P 
Vese. You behold a 
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I cannot weep — I would I could ; but if 

Each white hair on this head were a young life^ 

This ducal cap the diadem of earth, 

This ducal ring, with which 1 wed the waves 

A talisman to still them — I'd give all 

For him. 

Mar, With less he surely might be saved. 

Doge, That answer only shows you know not 
Venice. 
Alas ! how should you ? she knows not herself, 
In all her mystery. Hear me — they who aim 
At Foscari, aim no less at his father ; 
The sire's destruction would not save the son ; 
They work by different means to the same end, 
And that is but they have not conquer'd yet. 

Mar. But they have crush'd. 

Doge, Nor crush'd as yet — I live. 

Mar, And your son, — how long will he live ? 

Doge, I tryst 

For ail that yet is past, as many years 
And 'happier than his father. The rash boy, 
With womanish impatience to return, 
Hath ruin'd all by that detected letter ; 
A high crime, which 1 neither can deny 
Nor palliate, as parent or as Duke : 
Had he but borne a little, little longer 
His Candiote exile, I had hopes — he has quench'd 

them — 
He must return. 

Mar, To exile ? 

Doge, I have said it. 

Mar. And can I not go with him ? 

Doge, You well know 

This prayer of yours was twice denied before 
13 
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By the assembled ^ Ten," and hardly now 
Will be accorded to a third request, 
Since aggravated errors on the part 
Of your lord renders them still more austere. 
Mar, Austere? Atrocious! The old human 
fiends, 
With one foot in the grave, with dim eyes, strango 
To tears save drops of dotage, with long white 
And scanty hairs, and shaking hands, and heads 
As palsied as their hearts are hard, they council^ 
Cabal, and put men's lives out, as if life 
Were no more than the feelings long extinguish'd 
In their accursed bosoms. 



Doge. You know not- 



Mar, I do — I do— and so should you, me- 
thinks — 
That these are demons : could it be else that 
Men, who have been of women born and suckled — 
Who have loved, or talk'd at least of love — have 

given 
Their hands in sacred vows — have danced their 

babes 
Upon their knees, perhaps have moum'd above 

them 
In pain, in peril, or in death — who are 
Or were at least in seeming human, could 
Do as they have done by yours, and you yourself, 
Vouy who abet them ? 

Doge, I forgive this, for 

You know not what you say. 

Mar. You know it well. 

And feel it nothing. 

Doge, I have borne so much, 

That words have ceased to shake me. 

J far. Oh, no doubt ! 



'i^ 
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Yoa have seen your son's blood flow, and your flesh 

shook not ; 
And, after that, what are a woman's words ? 
No more than woman's tears, that they should shake 
you. 

Doge, Woman, this clamorous grief of thine, I 
tell thee. 
Is no more in the balance weigh'd with that 
Which ^but I pity thee, my poor Marina ! 

Mar, Pity my husband, or I cast it from me ; 
Pity thy son ! Thou pity ! — 'tis a word 
Strange to thy heart — ^how came it on thy lips ? 

Doge. I must bear these reproaches, though they 
wrong me. 
Couldst thou but read 

Mar, 'Tis not upon thy brow, 

Nor in thine eyes, nor in thine acts^where then 
Should I behold this sympathy ? or shall ? 

Doge, (pointing doumwards) There ! 

Mar, In the earth ? 

Doge, To which I am tending : when 

It lies upon this heart, far lightlier, though 
Loaded with marble, than the thoughts which press it 
Now, you will know me better. 

Mar, Are you, then. 

Indeed thus to be pitied ? 

Doge, Pitied ! None 

Shall ever use that base word, with which men 
Cloke their soul's hoarded triumph, as a fit one 
To mingle with my name ; that name shall be. 
As far as I have borne it, what it was 
When I received it. 

Mar, But for the poor children 

Of him thou canst not or thou wilt not save : 
You were the last to bear it. 
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Doge. Woiddit#efetaf 

Better for him he nev^ had been horn. 
Better for me.-— I hav^ seen our house dnliQiionr'd. 

Mar^ •EWi fidse! A troery nobler, trustier 
heart, 
More loving, or more loyal, never beat 
Within a human breast. I would not change 
My exiled, persecuted, mangled husband, 
Oppress'd but not disgraced, cnish'd, ove r# h e hu \i, 
Alive or dead, for prince or paladin 
In story or in foUe, whfa a world 
To back his suit. Dirttonour'd!— AedirfiOBoar'dl 
% tell thee, Doge, ^s Venice h (fishonouPd ; 
His name shall be her foulest, wixrst reproad^ 
For what he suffers, not for what he did. 
Tis ye who are all tnutors, tyrant ! — ^ye ! 
Did you but love your country like this victiiB 
Who totters back in chains to tortures, and 
Submits to all things rather tiian to exile, ' 
You'd fling yourselves before him, and implore 
His grace for your enormous guilt. 

Doge. He was 

Indeed all 3K)u -have said. I better bore 
The deaths of the two sons Heaven took from me 
Than Jacopo's disgrace. 

Mar,, That word again ? 

Doge, Has he not been condemn'd ? 

Mar, Is none but guilt so ? 

Doge, Time may restore his memory — 1 would 
hope so. 

He was my pride, my but 'tis useless now — 

I am not given to tears, but wept for joy 
When he was bom : those drops were ominous. 

Mar, I say he's innocent ! And were he not so, 
Is our own blood and kin to shrink from us 
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In fata) m(Nneqts ? 

Doge. I shrank not from liim : 

But I have other duties than a father's ; 
The state would not dispense me from those duties ; 
Twice I demanded it, but was refused, 
They must then be fulfiU'd. 

Enter an Attendant. 

Atten. A message from 

« The Ten.'' 

Doge. W^o bears it ? 

j^tten. Nobje Loredano. 

Doge. He ! — ^but admit him. [Eocit Atten. 

Mar. Must I then retire ? 

Doge. Perhaps it is not requisite, if this 

Concerns your husband, and if not Well,signor, 

Your pleasure ! [To Loredano, entering. 

Lor. I bear that of " the Ten." 

Doge. They 

Have chosen well their envoy. 

Lor. 'Tis their choice 

Which leads me here. 

Doge. It does their wisdom honour, 

And no less to their courtesy. — Proceed. 

ior. We h^ve decided. 

Doge. We ? 

Lor. ^' The Ten" in council. 

Doge. What ! have they met again, and met 
without 
Apprising me ? 

Lor. They wish'd to spare your feelings, 

No less than age. 

Doge. That's new — when spared they either ? 
f thank them, notwithstanding. 

Lor. You know well 

}3* 
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That they have power to act at their discretion, 
With or without the presence of the Doge. 

Doi^e. 'Tis some years since I leeurn'd this, long 
before 
I became Doge, or dream'd of such advancement. 
You need not school me, signor : I sate in 
That council when you were a young patrician. 

Lor, True, in my father's time 5 I have heard 
him and 
The admiral, his brother, say as much. 
Your highness may remember them ; they both 
Died suddenly. 

Doge, And if they did so, better 

So die than live on lingeringly in pain. 

hor. No doubt ; yet most men like to live their 
days out. 

Doge, And did not they ? 

hor. The grave knows best : they died. 

As I said, suddenly. 

Doge, Is that so strange 

That you repeat the word emphatically ? 

Lior, So far from strange, that never was there 
death 
In ray mind half so natural as theirs. 
Think you not so ? 

Doge. What should I think of mortals ? 

luor. That they have mortal foes. 

Doge, \ understand you ; 

Your sires were mine, and you are heir in all things. 

JLor, You best know if I should be so. 

Dose, I do. 

Your fathers were my foes, and I have heard 
Foul rumours were abroad ; I have also read 
Their epitaph, attributing their deaths 
To poison, 'Tis perhaps as true as most 
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Inscriptions upon tombs^ and yet no less . 
A fable. 

Lor. Who dares say so ? 

Doge. I !— 'Tis trae 

Your fathers were mine enemies, as bitter 
As their son e'er can be, and I no less 
Was theirs ; but I was openly their foe : 
I never work'd by plot in council, nor 
Cabal in common weahh, nor secret means 
Of practice against life by steel or drug. 
The proof is, your existence. 

Lor. I fear not. 

Doge. You have no cause, being what I am ; 
but were I 
That you would have me thought, you long ere now 
Were past the sense of fear. Hate on ; I care not. 

Lor. I never yet knew that a noble's life 
Id Venice had to dread a Doge's frown, 
That is, by open means, 

Doge. But I, good signor, 

Am, or at least loasy more than a mere duke. 
In blood, in mind, in means ; and that they knC>w 
Who dreaded to elect me, and have since 
Striven all they dare to weigli mc down : be sure, 
Before or since that period, had 1 held you 
At so much price as to require your absence, 
A word of mine had set such spirits to work 
As would have made you nothing. But in all things 
I have observed the strictest reverence ; 
Not for the the laws alone, for those you have 

strain' d 
(I do not speak of i/ou but as a single 
Voice of the many) somewhat beyond what 
I could enforce for my authority 
Were I disposed to brawl ^ but, as I saici^ 
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I have obMnnpd nith Teneratioii, like 
A prietl's for the hig^ ahur, even imto 
The sacrifice of my own bbod and quie^ 
Safety, and alliafe honoar, the decreeik 

The health, the pride, and wdflir^ of ttie itMen 
And now, sir, to your bnsineip. 

Ijot. ma decreed, 

That, without fiurther repetition ol 
The Question, or coQtuiiuanGe of the trial. 
Which only tends tp abow how stubborn gmh iS| . 
0< The Ten,'' diipeiisbig with the stricter U^^ 
Which still prcsKribes the Questi<Mi tin a M 
Confession, and tiie prisimer, partiy having 
Avow'd hu crime in not denying that 
The letter to the I>uke of Milan's his,) 
James Foscari return to banishment. 
And sail in the same galley which conyey'd him. 

Mar, Thank God ! At least they will not drag[^ 
him more 
Before that horrible tribunal. Would he 
But think so, to my mind the happiest doom^ 
Not he alone, but all who dwell nere, could 
Desire, were to escape from such a land. 

D.oge, That is not a Veqeilian thought, my 
daughter. 

Mar. No, 'twas too humsMi. May I share his. 
ej^ile ? 

Ijor. Of this " the Teo" said nothing. 

Mar, So I thought \. 

That were too human, also. But it was not 
Inhibited ? 

hfyr. It was not named. 

Mar, (to the Doge) Then, father. 
Surely you can obtain or grant me thus mucl^ \ 
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ToLor.'] And you, sir, not oppose my prayer to be 
Permitted to accompany my husband. 

Doge. 1 will endeavour. 

Mar. And you, signor ? 

Lor. ^ Lady ! 

'Tis not for me to anticipate the pleasure 
Of the tribunal. 

Mar. Pleasure ! what a word 
To use for the decrees of 

Doge. Daughter, know you 

In what a presence you pronounce these things ? 

Mar. A prince's and his subject's. 

Lor. Subject ! 

Mar. Oh ! 

It galls you : — ^well, you are his equal, as 
You think ; but that you are not, jior would be, 
Were he a peasant : — well, then, you're a prince, 
A princely noble ; and what then am I ? 

Lor. The offspring of a noble house. 

Mar. And wedded 

To one as noble. What or whose, then, is 
The presence that should silence my free diougfats ? 

Lor. The presence of your husband's judges. 

Doge. And 

The deference due even to the lightest word 
That falls from those who rule in Venice. 

Mar. Keep 

Those maxims for your mass of sacred mechanics, 
Your jnerchants, your Dalmatian and Greek slaves, 
Your tributaries, your dumb citizens, 
And mask'd nobility, your sbirri', and 
Your spies, your galley and your other slaves, 
To whom your midnight carryings off and drown- 
ings, 
Your dungeons next the palace roofs, or under 
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The water's level ; your in3rsterioiis meetiogSy 
And unknown dooms, and sudden executions. 
Your <' Bridge of Sighs/' your strangling chamber, 

and 
Your torturing instruments, have made ye seem 
The beings of another and worse world ! 
Keep such for them : I fear ye not I know ye; 
Have known and proved your worst, in the infeiiial 
Process of my poor husband ! Treat me as 
Ye treated him : — you did so, in so dealing 
With him. Then what have I to feaxfrom you. 
Even if I were of fearful nature, wluch 
I trust I am not ? 

Doge. You hear, she speaks wildly. 

Mar, Not wisely, yet not wildly. 

Lor, Lady ! words 

Utter'd within these walls, I bear no further 
Than to the threshold, saving such as pass 
Between the Duke and me on the state's service. 
Doge ! have you aught in answer ? 

Doge, Something from 

The Doge ; it may be also from a parent. 

Lor, My mission here is to the Doge. 

Doge, Then say 

The Doge will choose his own embassador, 
Or state in person what is meet ; and for 
The father 

Lor, I remember mine, — Farewell ! 

I kiss the hands of the illustrious lady. 
And bow me to the Duke. [Exit. 

Mar, Are you content ? 

Doge, I am what you behold. 

Mar, And that's a mystOTy, 

Doge. All things are so to mortals ; who can 
read them 
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Save he who made ? or, if they can, the few 
And gifted Spirits, who have studied long 
That loathsome volume — man, and pored upon 
Those black and bloody leaves his heart and bram^ 
But learn a magic which recoils upon 
The adept who pursues it : all the sins 
IVe find in others, nature made our own ; 
An our advantages are those of fortune; 
Birth, wealth, health, beauty, are her accidents, 
And when we cry out against Fate, 'twere well 
We should remember Fortune can take nought 
Save what she gave — ^the rest was nakedness. 
And lusts, and appetites, and vanities. 
The universal heritage, to battle 
With as we may, and least in humblest stations. 
Where hunger swallows all in one low want, 
And the original ordinance, that man 
Must sweat for his poor pittance, keeps all passions 
Aloof, save fear of famine ! All is low. 
And false, and hollow — clay from first to last. 
The prince's utn no less than potter's vessel. 
Our fame is in men's breath, our lives upon 
Less than their breath ; our durance upon days, 
Our days on seasons ; our whole being on 
Something which is not usf — So, we are slaves, 
The greatest as the meanest — nothing rests 
Upon our will ; the will itself no less 
Depends upon a straw than on a storm ^ 
And when we think we lead, we are most led, 
And still towards death, a thing which comes as 

much 
Without oiu- act or choice, as birth, so that 
Methinks we must have sinn'd in some old world, 
And thi^ Is hell : the best is, that It is not 
Eternal. 



^ 
J 
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Mar. These are things we cannot judge 
On earth. 

Doge. And how then shall we judge each other, 
Who are all earth, and I, who am cs^d upon 
To judge my son ? I have administer'd 
My country fidthfully — victoriously — 
I dare them to the proof, the chart of what 
She was and is : my reign has doubled realms ; 
And, in reward, the gratitude of Venice 
Has left, or is about to leave, me single. 

Mar. And Foscari? I do no think of such* 
things. 
So I be left with him. 

Doge. You shall be so ; 

Thus much they cannot well deny. 

Mar. And if 

They should, I will fly with him. 

Doge. That can ne'er be# 

And whither would you fly ? 

Mar. I know not, reck not — 

To S^Tia, Egypt, to the Ottoman — 
Any where, where we might respire unfettered. 
And hve nor girt by spies, nor liable 
To edicts of inquisitors of state. 

Doge. What, wouldst thou have a renegade for 
a husband. 
And turn him into traitor ? 

Mar. He is none ! 

The country is the traitress, which thrusts forth 
Her best and bravest from her. Tyranny 
Is far the worst of treasons. Dost thou deem 
None rebels except subjects ? The prince who 
Neglects or violates his trust is more 
A brigand than the robber-chief. 

Doge. I cannot 
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Charge me with such a breach of faith. 

Mar, No; thou 

Observ'st, obey'st, such laws as make old Draco's 
A code of mercy by comparison. 

Doge, I found the law; I did not make. it. 
Were I » 
A subject, still I might find parts and portions 
Fit for amendment ; but as prince I never 
"Would change, for the sake of my house, the charter 
Left by our fathers. 

Mar, Did they make it for 

The ruin of their children ? 

Doge* Under such laws, Venice 

Has risen to what she is — a state to rival 
In deeds, and days, and sway, and, let me add, 
In glory, (for we have had Roman spirits 
Amongst us,) all that history has bequeath'd 
Of Rome and Carthage in their best times, when 
The people sway'd by senates. ^ 

Mar, Rather say, 

Groan'd under the stem oligarchs. 

Doge, Perhaps so ; 

But yet subdued the world : in such a state 
An individual, be he richest of 
Such rank as is permitted, or the meanest. 
Without a name, is alike nothing, when 
The policy, irrrevocably tending 
To one great end, must be maintain'd in vigour. 

Mar, This means that you are more a Doge than 
father. 

Doge, It means, I am more citizen than either. 
If we had not for many centuries 
Had thousands of such citizens, and shall, 
I trust, have still such, Venice were no city. 
14 
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Mar. Acciined be the dty wbae tte hwi 
Would ftifle nature's ! 

Doffe* Had I as many sons 

As I hare years, I would have given them all. 
Not inthout feeing, but I would have given them 
To the state's service, to folBl her wines 
On the flood, in the fidd, or, if it must be^ 
As it, alas I has beoi, to ostracism, 
Exile, or chains, or whatsoever worse 
She might decree. 

Mar. And tins is patriotism ? i 

To me it seems the worst barbarity. « 
Let me seek out my husband : the sage ^ Ten,"" . 
With all its jealousy, will hardly war 
So far with a weak woman as deny me 
A moment's access to his dungeon. 

Doge. Ill 

So far take on myself, as order that 
You may be admitted. 

Mar. And what shall I say 

To Foscari from his father ? 

Doge. That he obey 

The laws. 

Mar. And nothing more ? Will you not see him 
Ere be depart ? It may be the last time. 

Doge. The last !— my boy !— the last, time I 
shall see 
MylastofchUdren! Tell him I will come. {Exeunt^ 
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ACT III. SCENE I. 
The Prison of Jacopo Foscari. 

Foscari (solus,) No light, save yon faint gleani, 

which shows me walls 
Which never ecbo'd but to sorrow's sounds. 
The sigh of long imprisonment, the step 
Of feet on which the iron clank'd, the groan 
Of death, the imprecation of despair ! 
And yet for this I have retum'd to Venice, 
With some faint hope, 'tis true, that time, which 

wears 
The marble down, had worn away the hate 
Of men's hearts y but 1 knew them not, and here 
Must I consume my own, which never beat 
For Venice but with such a yearning as 
The dove has for her distant nest, when wheeling 
High in the air on her return to greet 
Her callow brood. What letters are these which 

[Approaching the waM. 
Are scrawPd along the inexorable wall ? 
Will the gleam let me trace them ? Ah I the names 
Of my sad predecessors in this place. 
The dates of their despair, the brief words of 
A grief too great for many. This stone page 
Hdds like an Epitaph their history. 
And the poor captive's tale is graven on 
His dungeon barrier, like the lover's record 
Upon the bark of some tall tree, which bears 
His own and his beloved's name. Alas ! 
I recognize some names familiar to me, 
And blighted like to mine, which I will add, 
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Fittest for such a chronicle as this, 

Which only can be read, as writ, by wretches. 

[He engraves his name. 

Enter a FamiUar of ^^ the Tew." 

Fam» 1 bring you food. 

Fos, I pray you sit it down j 

T am past hunger : but my lips are parch'd— 
The water ! 

Fam. There. 

Fo8. (after drinking.) I thank you : I am better. 

Fam, I am commanded to inform you that 
Your further trial is postponed. 

Fos. TiW when ? 

Fam. I know not. — It is also in my orders 
That your illustrious lady be admitted. 

Fos. Ah ! they relent, then— I had ceased t6 
hope it : 
'Twas time. 

Enter Marina. 

Mar. My best beloved ! 

Fos, (embracing her) My true wife, 

And only friend ! What happiness I 

Mar. We'll part 

No more. 

Fos. How ! wouldst thou share a dungeon ? 

Mar. Ay, 

The rack, the grave, all — any thing with thee, 
But the tomb last of all, for there we shall 
Be ignorant of each other, yet 1 will 
Share that — all things except new separation ; 
It is too much to have survived the first. 
J low dost thou? How are those worn limbs? 
Alas I 
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Why do I ask ? Thy paleness- 



Few. 'Tis the joy 

Of seeiag thee again so soon, and so 
Without expectancy has sent the blood 
Back to my heart, and left my cheeks like thine. 
For thou art pale too, my Marina ! 

Mar. 'Tis 

The gloom of this eternal cell, which never 
Knew sunbeam, and the sallow sullen glare 
Of the familiar's torch, which seems akin 
To darkness more than light, by lending to 
The chmgeon vapours its bituminous smoke. 
Which cloud whatever we gaze on, even thine 

eyes — 
No, not thine eyes — they sparkle — how they spar- 
kle! 
Fo8. And thine! — ^but I am blinded by the 

torch. 
JUar, As I had been without it. Couldst thou 

see here ? 
Fos. Nothing at first; but use and time had 
taught me 
Familiarity with what was darkness ; 
And the gray twilight of such glimmerings as 
Glide through the crevices made by the winds 
Was kinder to mine eyes than the full sun, 
When gorgeously o'ergilding any towers 
Save those of Venice ; but a moment ere 
Thou earnest hither I was busy writing. 
Mar. Wha ? 

Fo8. My name : look, 'tis there — ^recorded next 
The name of him who here preceded me. 
If dungeon dates say true. 
' Jdai*. And what of him ? 

14* 
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Fo8. These walb are silent of men's ends ; diey 
only 
Seem to hint shrewdly of them. Such stem walls 
Were never piled on high save o'er the dead, 
Or those who soon must be so-^Wh(tt of him? 
Thou askest. — What of me ? may soon be ask'd. 
With the like answer—- doubt and dreadful sur- 

' raise — 
Unless thoa tell'st my tale. 

Mar. I speak of thee ! 

Fo8. And wherefore not ? All then shall speak 
of me : ' 

The tyranny of silence is not lasting, 
And, though events be hidden, just men's groans 
Will hurst all cerement, even a living grave's ! 
1 do not doubt my memory, but my life 5 
And neither do I fear. 

Mar, Thy life is safe. 

F08. And liberty ? 

Mar. The mind should make its own. 

Fos. That has a noble st)und ; but 'tis a sound, 
A music most impressive, but too transient : 
The mind is much, but is not all. The mind 
Hath nerved me to endure the risk of death. 
And torture positive, far worse than death 
(If death be a deep sleep,) without a groan, 
Or with a cry which rather shamed my judges 
Than me ; but 'tis not all, for there are thinc:s 
More woful — such as this small dungeon, whore 
I may breathe many years. 

•Mar. Alas ! and this 

Small dungeon is all that belongs to thee 
Of this wide realm, of which thy sire is prince. 

Fos. That thought would scarcely aid me to en- 
dure it. 
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My doom is common, many are in dungeons, 
But none like mine, so near their father's palace ; 
But then my heart is sometimes high, and hope 
Will stream along those moted rays of light 
Peopled with dusty atoms, which afford 
Our only day ; for, save the jailor's torch. 
And a strange firefly, which was quickly cau^t 
Last night in yon enormous spider^s iKt, 
I ne'er saw aught here like a ray. Alas ! 
I know if mind may bear us up, or no. 
For I have such, and shown it before men ; 
It sinks in solitude : my soul is social. 

Mar* I will be with thee. 

Fo9. Ah ! if it were so ! 

But thai they never granted — nor will grant, • 
And I shall be alone : no men — no books — 
Those lying likenesses of lying men. 
I ask'd for even those outlines of their kind, 
Which they term annals, history, what you will, 
Which men bequeath as portraits, and they were 
Refused me, so these walls have been my study, 
More faithful pictures of Venetian story, 
With all their blank, or dismal stains, than is 
The hall not far from hence, which bears on high 
Hundreds of doges, and their deeds and dates. 

Mar. I come to tell thee the result of their 
Last council on thy doom. 

Fas. I know it — look ! 

[He poinU to his limbsy as referring to the 
tortures which he had undergone. 

Mar. No— no— no more of that : even they re- 
lent 
From that atrocity. 

Fob. What then ? 

•Hot. That you 
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Return to Candia. 

Fo8. Then my last hope's gone. 

I could endure my dungeon, for 'twas Venice ; 
I could support the torture, there was something 
In ray native air that buoy'd my spirits up 
Like a ship on the ocean toss'd by storms. 
But proudly still bestriding the high waves. 
And holding on its course ; but tkere^ afar, 
In that accursed isle of slaves, and captives, 
And unbelievers, like a stranded wreck, 
JVIy very soul seem'd mouldering in my bosom. 
And piecemeal I shall perish, if remanded. 

Mar, And here '? 

Fo8. At once — by better means, as briefer. 

What ! would ihey even deny me my sire's sepul- 
chre. 
As well as home and heritage ? 

Mar, My husband I 

I have sued to accompany thee hence. 
And not so hopelessly. This love of thine 
For an ungrateful and tyrannic soil 
Is passion, and not patriotism ; for me, 
So I could see thee with a quiet aspect. 
And the sweet freedom of the earth and air, 
I would not cavil about climes or regions. 
This crowd of palaces and prisons is not 
A paradise ; its first inhabitants 
Were wretched exiles. 

Fos. Well I know Jiow wretched ! 

Mar. And yet you see how frotn their banish- 
ment 
Before the Tartar into these salt isles. 
Their antique energy of mind, all that 
Remain 'd of Rome for their inheritance, 
€rcated by degrees an ocean -Rome 5 
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And shall an evil, which so often leads 
To good, depress thee thus ? 

¥os. Had I gone forth 

From my own land, like the old patriarchs, seeking; 
Another r^oo, with their flocks and herds; 
Had I been cast out like the Jews from Zion, 
Or like our fathers, driven by Attila 
From fertile Italy to barren islets, 
I would have given some tears to my late country^ 
And many thoughts ; but afterwards address'd 
Myself, with those about me, to create 
A new home and fresh state : perhaps I could 
Ifave borne this— though I know not. 

Mar. Wherefore not ? 

It was the lot of millions, and must be 
The &te of myriads more. 

Fo». Ay — we but hear 

Of the survivors' toil in their new lands, 
Their numbers and success ; but who can number 
The hearts which broke in silence of that parting, 
Or after their departure ; of that malady* 
Which calls up green and native field to view 
From the rough deep, with such identity 
To the poor exile's fever'd eye, that he 
Can scarcely be restrain'd from treading them ? 
That melodyt, which out of tones and tunes 
Collects such pasture for the longing sorrow 
Of the sad mountaineer, when far away 
From his snow canopy of clifls and clouds. 
That he feeds on the sweet, but poisonous tfiought, 
And dies. You call this weakness / It is strength, 
I say, — ^the parent of all honest feeling. 

* The calenture. 

t Alluding to the Swiss air and its effects. 
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He who loves not his country, can love nothing. 

Mar. Obey her, then ; 'tb she that puts thee foitb. 

Fos. Ay, there it is : 'tis like a mother's curse 
Upon my soul — ^the mark is set upon me. 
The exiles you speak of went forth by nations, 
Tlieir hands upheld each other by the way, 
Their tents were pitch'd together — I'm alone. 

Mar. You shall be so no more — ^I, will go unth 
thee. 

Fo8. My best Marina ! — and our children ? 

Mar. They,' 

I fear, by the prevention of the state's '*' 
Abhorrent policy (which holds all ties 
As threads, which may be broken at her pleasure), 
Will not be suffer'd to proceed with us. 

Fo8. And canst thou leave them ? 

Mar. Yes. With many a pang. 

But — ^I can leave them, children as th«»y are, 
To teach you to be less a child. From this 
Learn you to sway your feelings, when exacted 
By duties paramount ; and 'tis our first 
On earth to bear. 

Fo8. Have I not borne ? 

Mar. Too much 

From tyrannous injustice, and enough 
To teach you not to shrink now from a lot, 
Which, as compared with what you have undergone 
Of late, is mercy. 

Fos, Ah ! you never yet 

Were far away from Venice, never saw 
llor beautiful towers in the receding distance, 
While every furrow of the vessel's track 
Seem'd ploughing deep into your heart ; you never 
Saw day go down upon your native spires 
So calmly with its gold and crimson glory, 
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And after dreaming a disturbed vision 

Of them and theirs, awoke and found them not. 

Mar. I will divide this with you. Let us think 
Of our departure from this much-loved city 
fSince you must love it, as it seems), and this 
Chamber of state, her gratitude allots you. 
Our children will be cared for by the Doge, 
And by my uncles : we must sail ere night. 

Fo8. That's sudden. Shall I not behold my 
fother ? 

Mar, You will. 

Fo8* Where ? 

Mar, Here or in the ducal chamber — 

He said hot which. I would that you could bear 
Your exile as he bears it. 

Fo8, Blame him not. 

I sometimes murmur for a moment ; but 
He could not now act otherwise. A show 
Of feeling or compassion on his part 
Would have but drawn upon his aged head 
Suspicion from " the Ten," and upon mine 
Accumulated ills. 

Mar. Accumulated ! 

What pangs are those they have spared you ? 

Fos. That of leaving 

Venice without beholding him or you. 
Which might have been forbidden now, as 'twas 
Upon my former exile. 

Mar. That is true. 

And thus far I am also the staters debtor. 
And shall be more so when I see us botli 
Floating on the free waves — away — away — 
Be it to the earth's end, from thb abhorr'd, 
Unjust, and— — 

ros. Curse it not. Ifl am silent, 
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Who dares accuse my country ? 

Mar. Men and angdi ! 

The blood of myriads reeking up to heaven. 
The groans of slaves in chains, and men in dufr 

geons, 
Mothers, and wives, and sons, and ores, and sob- 

jects, 
Held in the bondage of ten bald-heads } and 
Though last, not least, thy silence^ Couleki thorn say 
Aught in its favour, who would praise like thee f 

Fo8. Let us address us then, since so it must be. 
To our departure. Who comes here ? 

Enter Loredano, attended by FandUan* 

Lor. (to the Familiars) ' Retire, 

But leave the torch. [Exeunt the two FamiUan. 

Fo8» Most welcome, noble signer* 

I did not deem this poor place could have drawn 
Such presence hither. 

Lor. 'Tis not the first time 

I have visited these places. 

Mar, Nor would be 

The last, were all men's merits well rewarded. 
Came you here to insult us, or remain 
As spy upon us, or as hostage for us ? 

Lor. Neitlier are of my office, noble lady ! 
I am sent hither to your husband, to 
Announce " the Ten's'' decree. 

Mar. That tenderness 

Has been anticipated : it is known. 

Lor^ As how? 

Mar. I have informed him, not so gently. 

Doubtless, as your nice feelings would prescribe. 
The indulgence of your colleagues ; but he knew it. 
If you come for our thanks, take them, and hence ! 
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The dungeon gloom is deep enough without you, 
And full of reptiles, not less loathsome, though 
Their sdng is honester. 

jPofk I pray you, calm you : 

What can avail such words ? 

MoF. To let him know 

That he is knawn. 

L9r. Let the fair dame preserve 

Her sex's privilege. 

Mar, 1 have some sons, sir, 

Will one day thank you better. 

Xior. You do well 

Ta i^urse them wisely* Foscari — ^you know 
YoiBT.sentence, thea? 

Fo9. Return to Candia? 

Lor. True — 

For life. 

Po8. Not long. 

Lor. I said — for life. 

Fo8. And I 

Rmat — not long. 

Lor. A year'^ imprisonment 

In Caoea— 'afterwards the freedom of 
The whole isle. 

Fo9, Both the same to me : the aftei' 

Fr^om as is the first imprisonment. 
Is't true my wife accompanies me ? 

Lor. Yes, 

Ifshosawillsit. 

Mar. Who obtam'd that justice ? 

Lor. One who wars not with women. 

Mar. But oppresses 

.Men: howsoever, let him have my thanks 
For- the only boon I wouldhave ask'd or taken 
15 
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From him or such as he is. 

Lor, He receives them 

As they are offer'd. 

Mar. May they thrive with him 

So much ! — ^no more. 

Fo8. Is this, sir, your whole mission ? 

Because we have brief tune for preparation, 
And you perceive your presence doth disquiet 
This lady, of a house noble as yours. 

Mar, Nobler! 

Lor. How nobler ? 

Mar, As more generous ! 

We say the " generous steed" to express tne purity 
Of his high blood. Thus much I've learnt, al- 
though 
Venetian (who see few steeds save of bronze), 
From those Venetians who have skimm'd the coasts 
Of Egypt, and her neighbour Araby : 
And why not say as soon " the generous man ?" 
If race be aught, it is in qualities 
More than in years ; and mine, which is as old 
As yours, is better in its product, nay — 
Look not so stern — but get you back, and pore 
Upon your genealogic tree's most green 
Of leaves and most mature of fruits, and there 
Blush to find ancestors, who would have blush'd 
For such a son — thou cold inveterate hater ! 

Fas. Again, Marina ! 

Mar. Again! still MBxhm., 

See you not, he comes here to glut his hate 
With a last look upon our misery ? 
Let him partake it ! 

Fos. That were difficult. 

Mar. Nothing more easy. He partakes it now — t. 
Ay^ he may veil beneath a marble brow 
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And sneering lip the pang, but he partakes it. 
A few brief words of truth shame the devil's ser- 
vants 
No less than master : I have probed his soul 
A moment, as the eternal fire, ere long, 
Will reach it always. See how he shrinks from me ! 
With death, and chains, and exile in his hand 
To scatter o'er his kind as he thinks fit : 
They are his weapons, not his armour, for 
I have pierced him to the core of his cold hearts 
I care hot for his frowns ! We can but die, 
And he but live, fpr him the very worst 
Of destinies : each day secures him more 
His tempter's. 

Fo9. This is mere insanity. 

Mar. It may be so ; and who hath made us nuid ? 
. Lor. Let her go on ; it irks not me. 

Mar. That's false! 

You came here to enjoy a heartless triumph 
Of cold looks upon manifold griefs ! You came 
To be sued to in vain — ^to mark our tears, 
And hoard our groans — to gaze upon the wreck 
Which you have made a prince's son — my hus- 
band; 
In short, to trample on the fallen — an office 
The hangman shrinks from, as all men from him ! 
How have you sped ? We are wretched, signor, as 
Your plots could make, and vengeance could desire 

us. 
And how^eeZ yow ? 

Lor. As rocks. 

Mar. By thunder blasted : 

They feel not, but no less are shiver'd. Come, 
Foscari ; now let us go, and leave this felon, 
The sole fit habitant of such a cell, 
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Wlu di he Imm wsDpled oAesy lHftlMnBrflfl|j 
T1D he ImBidf rittol bmod iii it atoBB. 

Doge, (fmbrodmg Km) Jneofo i itj mm^^tt^ 
son! 

Fo8. My tMitriaSai Hovkngitk«ncieI 
Have heard Aee name mj nuM — onmanw! 

Doge. BfytMj i 

Couldst thou but knour-*— 

Foe, I nvdjTy dr^ htftt imiitWiirtL ' 

Do^. .1 fedtoo modi thou hait AOt 

Jtfor. Doge, kftlllliett r 

[iSAe 2»<>j^ft to LoriMlBdio. 

Doge. I lee die man— wlutt mtiaa^ttttoif r 

.Mar. Cdoliiliif 

Lor. Ikbif 

The virtue wUch llus noble hdjr mort 
May practise; she dodi well to lecatimetid it. 

mar. Wretch I 'tis no vutuei but Ae p<ilicy 
Of those who tarn must dkal perforce with vice : 
As such I recommend it, as i would 
To one whose foot was on an adder's path. 

Doge. Daughter^ it is superfluous ; I have long 
Known Loredano. 

Lor, You may know him bettar. 

Mar, Tes ; worse he could not 

Fas, Father^ let not these 

Our parting hours be lost in listening to 
Reproaches^ which boot nothing. Is it — is it/ 
Indeed, otir last of meetings ? 

Doge, You behold 

Tliese white hsurs ! 

Fos. And I feel, besides, that mine 
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Will never be so white. Embrace me, father ! 
I loved you ever — never more than now. 
Look to my children — ^to your last child's children : 
Let them be all to you which he was once, 
And never be to you what 1 am now. •» 

May I not see them also ? 

Mar, No^not here. 

Fo8. They might behold their parent any where, 

J^ar, I would that they beheld their father in 
A place which would not mingle fear with love, 
To freeze their young blood in its natural current, 
'ifhey have fed well, slept soft, and knew not that 
Their sire was a mere hunted outlaw. Well, 
I know his fate may one day be their heritage, 
But let it only be their heritage, 
And not their present fee. Their senses, though 
Alive to love, are yet awake to terror ; 
And 'these vile damps, too, and yon thick green 

wave 
Which floats above,the place where we now stand — 
A cell so far below the water's level, 
Sendinj^ its pestilence through every crevice. 
Might strike them : this is not their atmosphere^ 
However you— and you — and, most of all. 
As worthiest — ^ou, sir, noble Loredanp ! 
May breathe it without prejudice. 

Fos, 1 had not 

Reflected upon this, but acquiesce, 
i shall depart then without meeting them ? 

Doge. Not so: they shall await you in my 
chamber. 

Fos. And must I leave them all? 

Lor, You must 

Fos. Not one ? 
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Lor. They are the state's. 

Mar. I thought they had been mine. 

Lor, They are, m dl maternal thuigs. 

Mar. That is, 

In all things painfid. If they're sick, they will 
Be left to me to tend them ; shoold they die, 
To me to bmy and to mourn ; but if 
They Hve, they'll make yon soldiois, senators,* 
Slaves, exiles — what you will ; or if they ai^ 
Females with portions, brides and 5f»5e«'for nobles ! : 
Behold the state's care for its sons and mothers ! 

Lor. The hour approaches, and the wind is 
fair. 

Fo8. How know you that here, where the genial 
wind 
Ne'er blows in all its blustering freedom ? 

Lor. 'Twas so 

When I came here. The galley floats within 
A bow-shot of the " Riva di Schiavoni." 

Pos. Father ! I pray you to precede me, and 
Prepare my children to behold their father. 

Doge. Be firm, my son ! 

Fos, I will do my endeavour. 

Mar. Farewell ! at least to this detested dun- 
geon, 
And him to whose good offices you owe 
In part your past imprisonment. 

Lor, And present 

Liberation. 

Doge. He speaks truth. 

Fos. No doubt : but 'tis 

Exchange of chains for heavier chains I owe him. 
He knows thb, or he had not sought to change 

them. 
But I reproach not 
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hor. The time narrows, signor. 

Po8. Alas ! I little thought so lingeringly 
To leave abodes like this : but when I feel 
That every step I take, even from this cell, 
Is one away from Venice, I look back 
Even on these dull damp walls, and— 

Doge. Boy! no tears. 

Mar. Let them flow on : he wept not on the 
rack 
To shame him, and they cannot shame him now. 
They will relieve his heart — ^that too kind heart — 
And I will find an hour to wipe away 
Those tears, or add my own. I could weep now, 
But would not gratify yon wretch so far. 
IjCt us proceed. Doge, lead the way. 

Lor, (to the Familiar) The torch, there f 

Mar. Yes, light us on, as to a funeral pyre^ 
With Loredano mourning like an heir. 

Doge. My son, you are feeble ; take this hand. 

Po8. Alas ! 

Must youth support itself on age, and I 
Who ought to be the prop of yours ? 

Lor, Take mine. 

Mar. Touch it not, Foscari ; 'twill sting you, 
Signor, 
Stand off ! be sure, that if a grasp of yours 
Would raise us from the gulf wherein we are 

plunged, 
No hand of ours would stretch itself to meet it. 
Come, Foscari, take the hand the altar gave you ;. 
)t could not save, but will support you ever. 

[Exeunt, 
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ACT IV. SCENE I. 
A Hon in the Ducal Palace. 

Enter Loredano and Babbjuugo. 

Bar. And have yoa confidence in such a project ? 

Lor. I have. 

Bar. 'Tis hard upon his years. 

Lor. Say rather 

Kind to relieve him from the cares of state. 

Bar. 'Twill break his heart. 

Lor. Age has no heart to break. 

He has seen his son's half broken, and, except 
A start of feeling in his dungeon, never 
Swerved. 

Bar. In his countenance, I grant you, never ^ 
But I have seen him sometimes in a calm 
So desolate, that the most clamorous grief 
Had nought to envy him within. Where is he ? 

Lor, in his own portion of the palace, with 
His son, and the whole race of Foscaris. 

Bar. Bidding farewell. 

Lor. A last. As soon he shall 

Bid to his dukedom. 

Bar. When embarks the son ? 

Lor. Forthwith — when this long leave is taken. 

t 'Tis 
Time to admonish them again. 

Bar. Forbear ; 

Retrench not from their moments. 

Lor. Not I, now 

We have higher business for our own. This day 
Shall be the last of the old Doge's reign, 
As the first of his son's last banishment, 
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And that is vengeance. 

Bar. In my mind too deep. 

Lor. 'Tis moderate — not even life for life, the rule 
Dienounced of retribution from all time ; 
They owe me still my father's and my micle's. 

Bar, Did not the Doge deny this strongly ? 

Lor. Donbtless. 

Star. And did not this shake your suspicion ? 

Lor. No. 

Bar. But if this deposition should take place 
By our united influence in the council, 
It must be done with all the deference 
Due to his years, his station, and his deeds. 

Lor, As much of ceremotiy as you will, 
So that the thing be done. You may, for aught 
I care, depute the Council on their knees, 
riJke Battmrossa to the Pope,) to beg him 
To have the cowte^ to abdicate. 

Bar. What if hei will not ? 
' Lor. We'll elect another, 

And make him null. 

Bar. But will the laws uphold us? 

Lor: MThat laws ?— « The Ten" are laws ; and 
if they were not, 
I will be legislator in this business. 

Bar. At your own peril ? 

Lor. There is none, I tell yotf, 

Our powers are such. 

Bar. But he has twice already 

Solicited permission to retire, 
And twice it was refused. 

Lor. The better reason 

To grant it the third time. 

Bar. Unask'd ? 

Lor. It aho^irt 
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The imprestkm of Us farmer ivitaiices : 

If they were from his heart, he may be dnnkftil ; 

If not, 'twiM pinush his hypocrisy. 

Come, tliey are met by this time ; let ns join them^ 

And be tkim fixM in purpose for this once. 

I have prepared such arguments as will not 

Fail to move them, and to remove him : since 

Thdr thoughts^ their Objects, baye been sounded^ 

do not 
Youy mth^our wonted serufdes, teach ns panse^ 
And, all will prosper. 

Bar* Could I but be certain 

This is no prelude to such persecutioQ 
Of the sire as has fallen upon the son, 
I would support you. 

Lor. He is safe, I tell you ; 

His fourscore years and five may linger on 
As long as he can drag then^ : 'tis hb throne 
Alone is aim'd at 

Bar. But discarded princes 

Are seldom long of life. 

Lor, And men of eighty 

More seldom still. 

Bar, And why not wait these few years ? 

Lor. Because we have waited long enough, and tie' 
Lived longer than enough. Hence! In to council! 
il [Exeunt Loredano and Barb'arigo, 

Enicr JHemmo and a Senator, ^ 

Sen, A summons to " the Ten !'' Why so? 

Mem, "The Ten'' 

Alone can answer : they are rarely wont 
To let their thoughts anticipate their purpose 
By previous proclamation. We are suir.mon'd-Tr 
That is enough. 
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Sen. For them, but not for us ; 

I would know why. 

Jiem, You will know why anon. 
If you obey, and, if not, you no less 
Will know why you should have obey'd. 
• Sen, I mean not 

To oppose them, but 

Menu In Venice " ButW^ a traitor. 

But me no " buts,^^ unless you would pass o'er 
The Bridge which few repass. 

Sen. I am silent. 

Mem. Why 

Thus hesitate ? « The Ten" have call'd in aid 
Of their deliberation five and twenty 
Patricians of the senate— you are one, 
And I another ; and it seems to me 
Both honour'd by the choice or chance which leads U9 
To mingle with a body so august. 

Sen, Most true. I say no more. 

Mem, As we hope, signor^ 

And all may honestly (that is, all those 
Of noble blood may), one day hope to be 
Decemvir, it is surely for the senate's 
Chosen delegates, a school of wisdom, to 
Be thus admitted, though as novices, 
To view the mysteries. 

iSeji. Let us view them : they, 

No doubt, are worth it. 

Mem, Being worth our lives 

If we divulge them, doubtless they are worth 
Something, at least to you or me. 

Sen. I sought not 

A place within the canctuary ; but being 
Chosen, however reluctantly so chosen, 
I shall fulfil my office. 



Mem iMmvfii 

Be laleit in obeying ^^theTenV 

SfitL ADjowMtne^lmllaiDofyoQrliMqgltt 
So &r — lel^s in* 

Mem* .The ottrKenl tie amfcwdkwii 

In euBeitcoiincib — ^we will not be lent mi.. jJSxi 

JEnipr the Doob,i Jacopo Foicabi mid ttMoorA. 

Fee. At^ftdMrltkNighlmiii^aBdviaikpiigl^ 
Yet — ^yet — ^f piay yonto oblaintte ttfr 
That I cDoe moie return onto my home, 
Hone^erbemotetlieperiocL Let thereby 
A point oftime as beacon tony h^ait^ 
With any penalty annexed they pleiM^ 
But let me stiltEotnni. 

Doge. Son Jaoopoy 

Gro ai^ ob^ our oomitijr'a. will!: 'tia not 
For us to look beyomL 

Fo9. . But still I must 

LookbadL I pray you think of me. 

Doge. Alas! * 

You even wese my dearest ofikprtn^ when 
They were more numerous^ nor can be leaf' a» 
ffow you are last ; but did. the state demand- 
The exile of the disinterred ashes 
Of your three goodly brothers, now in eaitb^ 
And:their desponding shades came flirting iXMnd 
To impede the act, I must no less obey 
A dut]^ paramount to every duty. 

Mat* My husband ! let us xm : this bat proloags 
Our sorrow. 

Fob. But we are not summon'd yet ; 
The galley?s sails^ are not unfurl'd ^-^who knowt ? 
The wind piay change. 

Afar. And if it do, it wiIt<not 
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Change their hearts, or your lot : the galley's oars 
Will quickly clear the harbour. 

Fo9. Oh, ye elements ! 

Where are your storms ? 

Mar, , In human breasts. Alas ! 

Will nothing calm you ? 

Fos, Never yet did mariner 

Pat up to patron saint such prayers for prosperous 
And pleasant breezes, as I call upon you^ 
Ye tutelar saints of my own city ! which 
Ye love not with more holy love than I, 
To lash up from the deep the Adrian waves. 
And waken Auster, sovereign of the tempest ! 
Till the sea dash me back on my o\irn shore 
A broken corse upon the barren Lido, 
Where I may mingle with the sands which skirt 
The land I love, and never shall see more ! 

Mar, And wish you this with me beside you ? 

Fo8. No— 

No— not for thee, too good, too kind ! May'st thou 
lAwe long to be a mother to those children 
Thy fond fidelity for a time deprives 
Of such support ! But for myself alone, 
IVf ay all the winds of heaven howl down the Gulf, 
And tear the vessel, till the mariners, 
Appall'd, turn their despairing eyes on me, 
As the Phenicians did on Jonah, then 
Cast me out from amongst them, as an oflfering 
To appease the waves. The billow which destroys 

me 
Will be more merciful than man, and bear m^, 
Dead, but stiU bear me to a native grave. 
From fisher's bands upon the desolate strand, 
Which, of its thousand wrecks, hath ne'er received 
16 
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One lacerated Uke the heart which then 

Will be But wherefore breaks it not? why 

Uvel? 

Mar. To man thyself, I trost, with timey to 
master 
Such useless passicm. Until now thou wert 
A sufierer, but not a loud one : why 
What is tins to the things thou hast home in 

silence — 
Imprisonment and actual torture ? 

Po8, Double, 

Triple, and tenfold torture ! But you are right, 
It must be borne. Father, your blesadng. 

Doge. Would 

It could avsdl thee ! but no less thou hast it. 

Po8, Forgive 

Doge. What ? 

Pos.. My poor mother for my birth, 

And me for having lived, and you yourself 
(As I forgive you), for the gift of life. 
Which you bestow'd upon me as my sire. 

Mew. What hast thou done ? 

Fo8. Nothing. I cannot charge 

My memory with much save sorrow : but 
I have been so beyond the common lot 
Chasten'd and visited, I needs must think 
That I was ^cked. If it be so, may 
What I have undergone here keep me from 
A like hereafter. 

Mar. Fear not : that^s reserved 

For your oppressors. 

Fo8. Let me hope not. 

JIfar. Hope myt ? 

Fos. I cannot wish them a2Z they have inflicted. 
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Mar. AU! the consummate fiends .' A thousand 
fold 
May the worm which ne'er dieth feed upon them ! 

fos. They may repent. 

Mar. And if they do. Heaven will not 

Accept the tardy penitence of demons. 

Enter an Officer and Guards. 

Ofi. Signor ! the boat is at the shore — ^the wind 
Is rising — we are ready to attend you. 

Fob. And I to be attended. Once more, father, 
Your hand ! 

Doge. Take it. Alas! how thine own tremble^! 

Fo8, No— you mistake ; 'tis yours that shakes, 
my father. 
Farewell! 

Dqge* Farewell! Is there aught else ? 

Fob. No — nothing. 

[lb the Officer."] Lend me your arm, good signor. 

Offi. You turn pale — 

Let me support you — ^paler — ^ho I some aid there ! 
Some water ! 

Mar. , Ah, he b dying ! 

Fob. Now I'm ready— 

My eyes swim strangely — where's the door ? 

Mar. Away ! 

Let me support him — my best love ! Oh, God ! 
How fiuntly beats this heart — ^this pulse ! 

Fob. The light! 

Ib it the light ? — I am faint. 

[^Officer presents him with water. 

Offi. He will be better, 

Pei^^, in the air. 

Fob. I doubt not. Father — wife — 

Tour hands ! 

Mar. There's death in that damp clammy ^n&^* 
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Oh God !— My Foscari, how fare you ? 

Fo8. WeU ! 

[He dies. 

Offi, He's gone ! 

ihge. He's free. 

Meur. No— no, he is not dead ; 

There must be life yet in that heart — he could not 
Thus leave me. 

Doge. Daughter ! 

Mar. Hold thy peace, old man ! 

I am no daughter now — ^thou hast no son. 
Oh, Foscari ! 

Offi. We must remove the body. 

Mar. Touch it not, dungeon miscreants ! yoiv 
base office 
Ends with his life, and goes not beyond murder, 
Even by your murderous laws. Leave his remains 
To those who know to honour them. 

Offi. I must 

Inform the signory, and learn their pleasure. 

Doge. Inform the signory from me, the Doge, 
They have no further power upon those ashes ; 
While he lived, he was theirs, ds fits a subject—- 
Now he is mine — my broken-hearted boy ! 

[Exit Officer. 

Mar. And I must live ! 

Doge. Your children live, Marina. 

Mar. My children ! true — they live, and I must 
live 
To bring them up to serve the state, and die 
As died their father. Oh ! what best of blessings 
Were barrenness in Venice ! Would my mother 
Had been^so ! 

Jhge. My unhappy children ! 

Mar. WWt ! 
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You fed it theo at last«— yos/ — Where is now 
The stoic of the state ? 

Doge, {throwing himself down hy the bodt/i) Here/ 
Mar. Ay, weep on ! 

I thought you had no tears — you hoarded thi&ai 
Until mey are useless ; but weep on ! he never 
Shall weep more — ^never, never more. 

Enter Loredano and Ba&barigo. 

Lor. What's here ? 

Mar. Ah.! die devil e(»ie to insult the dead ! 
Avaunt! 
bcami^ Lucifer ! 'tis holy ground. 
A martyr's ashes now lie there, which make it 
A shrine. Get thee back to thy place of torment I 

Bar. Lady, we knew not of this sad event, 
But pass'd hare merdy on our path from council. 
Mori Pass on. 

Lor. We sought the I>oge. 

Mar. (pointing to the Bogey who is 9tiU on the 
ground hy his son^e body). 

He's busy, look, 
Aixnit the business you provided for him. 
Are ye content ? 

Biw. We will not interrupt 

A parent's sorrows. 

Jfif ar. No, ye only make them^ 

Hen leave them. 

Doge (rising) Sirs, I am ready. 
Bar. No — not now. 

Lor, Yet 'twas important* 
Doge. If 'twas so, I can 

Only repeat — I am ready. 

Bar. It shallttot be 

16* 
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Just now, though Venice totterM o'er the deep 
Like a frail vessel. I respect your grieft. 

Doge. I thank you. If the tidings which you bring 
Are evil, you may say them : nothing further 
Can touch me more than him thou lo^*8t on there : 
If they be good, say on ; you need not year 
That they can comfort me. 

Bar, I would they could ! 

I spoke not to yov, but to Loredano. 
He understands me. 

Mar. Ah ! I thought it would be so. 

Doge. What mean you ? 

Mar. Lo ! there is the blood beginning 

To flow through the dead lips of Foscari — 
The body ble^s in presence of the assassin. 

[To Loredano. 
Thou cowardly murderer by law, behold 
How death itself bears witness to thy deeds ! 

Doge, My child ! this is a phantasy of grief. 
Bear hence the body. [To his attendants.] Sig- 
ners, if it please you, 
Within an hour Fll hear you. 

[Exeunt Doge, Marina, and attendants with the 
body. Manent Loreoano and Barbarioo. 

Bar, lie must not 

Be troubled now. 

Lor, He said himself that nought 

Could give him trouble farther. 

Bar. These are words j 

But grief is lonely, and the breaking in 
Upon it barbarous. 

Lor. Sorrow preys upon 

Jts solitude, and nothing more diverts it 

From its sad visions of the oX\ifti ^ox\^ 
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Than calling it at moments back to this. 
The busy have no time for tears. 

Bar, And therefore 

You would deprive this old man of all business ? 

Lor. The thing's decreed. The giunta and 
^ the Ten'* 
Have made it law — who shall oppose that law ? 

Bat. Humanity ! 

Lor, Because his son is dead ? 

Bar. And yet unburied. 

Lor, Had we known this when 

The act was passing, it might have suspended 
Its passage, but impedes it not— once past. 

Bar. V\\ not consent. 

Lor, You have consented to 

All that's essential — ^leave the rest to me. 

Bar. Why press his abdication now ? 

Lor, The feelings 

Of private passion may not interrupt 
The public benefit ; and what the state 
Decides to-day must not give way before 
To-morrow for a natural accident. 

Bar, You have a son. 

Lor, I have — and had a father. 

Bar. Still so inexorable ? 

Lor. Still. 

Bar. But let him 

Inter his son before we press upon him 
This edict. 

Lor. Let him call up into life 

My sire and uncle — I consent. Men may, 
Even aged men, be, or appear to be, 
Sires of a hundred sons, but cannot kindle 
An atom of their ancestors from earth. 
7be victims are not equal : VieVia&^ecxk 
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His sons expire by natoral deBthss aad I 

My sires by violent and mjstemiis mabuUes* 

I used DO poison, bribed no subtle mastte 

Of the destructive art of healing, to 

Shorten the path to the eternal cure. 

His sons, and he had four, are dead^ without I 

My dabbling io vile drugs. 

Bar. And art tboa sure 

He dealt in such ? 

Lor. Most sure. 

Bar. And yet lie seems 

AH openness. 

Lor. And so he seem'd not long 

Ago to Carmagnuola. 

Bar. The attainted 

And foreign traitw ? 

Imt. Even so : when Ae, 

After the very night in which " the Ten" 
( Join'd with the Doge,) decided his destruction, 
Met the great Duke at daybreak with a jest. 
Demanding whether he should augur him 
" The good day or good night ?" his Doge-ship 

answered, 
" That he in truth had pass'd a night of vigil, 
" In which (he added with a gracious smile,) 
" There often has been question about you*." 
'Twas true ; the question was the death resolved 
Of Carmagnuola, eight months ere he died ; 
And the old Doge, who knew him doom'd, smiled 

on him 
With deadly cozenage, eight long months befwe- 

hand — 
Eight months of such hypocrisy as is 

* An histox'nc^ CacX* 
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L«earnt but In eighty years. Brave Carmagnuola 
Is dead ; so is young Foscari and liis brethren — 
I never smiled od them. 

Bar. Was Carmagnuola 

Your friend ? 

Lor. He was the safeguard of the city. 

In early life its foe^ but, in his manhood. 
Its saviour first, then victim. 

Bar. Ah ! that seems 

The penalty of saving cities. He 
Whom we now act against not only saved 
Our own, but added others to her sway. 

Lor, The Romans (and we ape them^ gave a 
crown 
To him who took a city ; and they gave 
A crown to him who saved a citizen 
In battle : the rewards are equal. Now, ^ 

If we should measure forth the cities taken 
By the Doge Foscari, with citizens 
Destroyed by him, or through him, the account 
Were fearfully against him, although narrow^ 
To private havoc, such as between him 
And my dead father. 

Bar. Are you then thus fix'd ? 

Lor. Why, what should change me ? 

Bar: That which changes me ; 

But you, I know, are marble to retain 
A feud. But when all is accomplish'd, when 
The old man is deposed, his name degraded, 
Hb sons all dead, his family depressed. 
And you and yours triumphant, shall you sleep ? 

Lor. More soundly. 

Bar. That's an error, and you'll find it 

Ere you sleep with your fathers. 

Lor. Tte^ ^\fte^ ti^x 



I 
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In their accelerated graves, nor will 
Till Foscari fiUs his. Each night I see them 
Stalk frowning round my couch, -and, pointing to- 
wards 
The ducal palace, marshal me to vengeance. 
Bar. Fancy's distemperature ! There is no pas- 
sion 
More spectral or fantastical than hate ; 
Not even its opposite, Love, so peoples air 
With phantoms, as this madness of the heart 

Enter an Officer, 

Lor, Whwe go you, sirrah ? 

Offi. By the ducal order 

To forward the preparatory rites 
For the late Foscari's iaterment* 

Bar. Their 

A^ault has been often <^>ea'd of late years. 

Lor. 'Twill be fiiU soon, and may be dos'd for 
ever. 

Ojfi. May I pass on? 

Lor, YoH may. 

Bar. How bears the Doge 

This last calamity ? 

Offi. With desperate firmness. 

In presence of another he says litUe, 
But I perceive his lips move now and then ; 
And once or twice I heard him, from the adjoining 
Apartment, mutter forth the words — ^^ My son !'* 
Scarce audibly. 1 must proceed. [Exit Officer. 

Bar. This stroke 

Will move all Venice in his favour. 

Lor. Right I 

We must be speedy : let us call together 
The delegates appointed to convey 
The Council's resolution. 
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ft 

Bar, I protest 

Against it at this moment. 

Lor. As you please— 

Fll take thdr voices on it ne'erthele^. 
And see whose most may sway them; yours or mine. 

[Exevni. 



ACT V. SCENE I. 

jT&e Doob's Apartment, 

The DoGB and Attendants. 

Atten, My lord, the deputation is in waiting ; 
But add; that if another hour would better 
Accord with your will, they will make it theirs. 

Ikige. To me all hours are like. Let them ap^ 
proach. [Exit Atten^ 

Offi. Prince ! I have done your bidding. 

Doge. What command ? 

Offi. A melancholy one — to call the attendance 

Otf 

Doge. True — true — ^true : I crave your par- 
* don. I 
Beffa to fsul in apprehennon; and 
Wax very old—- <^ almost as my years. 
Till now I foughrthem oS, but they begin 
To overtake me. 

Enter the Deputation^ consisting of six of the Sig- 
nory^ and the Chief cf the Ten. 

NoUe men, your {Measure ! 
Chief. In the first place; the CouBcii doth con- 
dole 
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With the Doge on h'ls late and private grief. 

Doge. No more — ^no more of that. 

Chief. Will not the Doke 

Accept the homage of respect ? 

Doge. I do 

Accept it as 'tis given — ^proceed. 

Chivf. "The Ten/' 

With a selected giunta from the senate 
Of twenty-five of the best bom patricians, 
Having deUberated on the state 
Of the republic, and the overwhelming cares 
Which, at this moment, doubly must oppress 
Your years, so long devoted fo your country, 
Have judged it fitting, with all reverence, 
Now to solicit from your wisdom (which 
Upon reflection roust accord in this) 
Tlie resignation of the ducal ring, 
Which you have worn so long and venerably ; 
And to prove that they are not ungrateful nor 
Cold to your years and services, they add 
An appanage of twenty hundred golden 
Ducats, to make retirement not less splendid 
Than should become a sovereign's retreat. 

Doge. Did I hear rightly ? 

Chief, Need I say again ? 

Doge. No. — Have you done ? 

Chief I have spoken. Twenty-four 

Hours are accorded you to give an answer. 

Doge. I shall not need so many seconds. 

Chief We 

Will now. retire. 

Doge. Stay ! Four and twenty hours 

Will alter nothing which I have to say. 

Chief Speak! 

Doge. When I twice before reiterated 



I 
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My wish to abdicate, it was refused me ; 
And not alone refused, but yet exacted 
An oath from me.that I would never more 
Renew this instance. I have sworn to die 
In full exertion of the functions, which 
My country call'd me here to exercise, 
According to my honour and my conscience — 
I cannot break my oath. 

Chief, Reduce us not 

To the alternative of a decree, 
Instead of your compliance. 

Doge, Providence 

Prolongs my da3rs to prove and chasten me ; 
But ye have no right to reproach my length 
Of days, since every hour has been the country's. 
I am ready to lay down ray life for her, 
As I have laid down dearer things than life : 
But for my dignity — I hold it of 
The whole republic 5 when the general will 
Is manifest, then you shall all be answered. 

Chief, We ^eve for such an answer ; but it 
cannot 
Avaul you aught. 

Doge, I can submit to all things. 

But nothing will advance ; no, not a moment. 
What you decree— decree. 

Chief With this, then, must we 

Return to those who sent us ? 

Doge. You have heard me. 

Chief With all due reverence we retire. 

[Exeunt the Deputation, 8fc» 

Enter an Attendant, 
Atten, My lord, 
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The noble dame Marina craves an audience. 
Doge. My time is hers. 

Enter Marina. 

Mar. My lord, if I intrude- 

Perhaps you fain would be alone ? 
' Doge. Alone ! 

Alone, come all the world around me, I 
Am now and evermore. But we will bear it. 

Mar. We will ; and for the sake of those who ar^ 
Endeavour Oh my husband ! 

Doge. Give it way ; 

I cannot comfort thee. 

Mar. He might have lived,. 

So form'd for gentle privacy of life, 
So loving, so beloved ; the native of 
Another land, and who so blest and blessing 
As my poor Foscari ? Nothing was wanting 
Unto his happiness and mine save not 
To be Venetian. 

Doge. Or a prince's son. 

Mar. Yes ; all things which conduce to other 
men's 
Imperfect happiness or high ambition, 
By some strange destiny, to him proved deadly. 
The country and the people whom he loved. 
The prince of whom he was the elder born, 
And 

Doge. Soon may be a prince no longer. 

Mar. . How? 

Doge. They have taken my son from me, and 
now aim 
At my too long worn diadem and ring. 
Let them resume the gewgaws ! 

Ma7\ Oh the tyrants f 
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In such an hour too I 

Doge. 'Tis the fittest time. : 

An hour ago I should have felt it. 

Mar, And 

Will you not now resent it ? — Oh for vengeance ! 
But he, who, had he been enough protected, 
Might have repaid protection in this moment, 
Cannot assist his father. 

Doge. Nor should do so 

Against his country, had he a thousand hves 
Instead of that 

JUar. They tortured from him. This 

May be pure patriotism. I am a woman : 
To me my husband and my children were 
Country and home. I loved him — how I loved 

him! 
I have seen him pass through such an ordeal as 
The old martyrs would have shrunk from : he is 

gone. 
And I, who would have given my blood for him, 
•Have nought to give but tears ! But could I com- 
pass 
The retribution of his wrongs ! — ^Well, well ; 
I have sons, who shall be men. 

Doge. Your grief distracts you. 

Mar. I thought I could have borne it, when I 
saw him 
Bow'd down by such oppression ; yes, I thought 
That I would rather look upon his corse 
Than his prolong- d captivity : — I am punish'd 
For that thought now. Would I were in his grave ! 

Doge. I must look on him once more. 

JUar. Come with me ! 

Doge. Is he 

Mar. Our bridal bed is now his bier- 
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Doge. And he is in his shroud ? 
JIar. Come, come, old man f 

[Exeunt the Doge and Marina, 

Enter Baebarioo and Loredano. 

Bar. (To an Attendant) Where is the Doge ? 

Atten. This instant retired hence 

With the illustrious lady his son^s widow. 

Lor. Where? 

Attcn. To the chamber where the body lies. 

Bar. Let us return, then. 

Lor, You forget, you cannot. 

We have the implicit order of the Giunta 
To await their coming here, and join them in 
Their office : they'll be here soon after us. 

Bar. And wiU they press their answer on the 
Doge ? 

Lor. 'Twas his own wish that all should be done 
promptly. 
He answer M quickly, and must so be answer'd ; 
His dignity is look'd to, hb estate 
Cared for — what would he more ? 

Bar, Die in his robes. 

He could not have lived long ; but I have done 
My best to save his honours, and opposed 
This proposition to the last, though vainly. 
W^hy would the general vote compel me hither ? 

Lor, 'Twas fit that some one of such different 
thoughts 
From ours should be a witness, lest false tongues 
Should whisper that a harsh majority 
Dreaded to have its acts beheld by others. 

Bar.. And not less, I must needs think, for the 
sake 
O/Jiumbling me for my vain opposition. 
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You are ingenious, Loredano, in 
Your modes of vengeance, nay, poetical, 
A very Ovid in the art of hating ; 
Tis thus (although a secondary ohject. 
Yet hate has microscopic eyes), to you 
I owe, by way of foil to the more zealous. 
This undesired association in 
Tour Giunta's duties. 

Lor. How I — my Giunta ! 

Bar. Yours f 

They speak your language, watch your nod, ap- 
prove 
Tour plans, and do your work. Are they not yours ? 

Lor, You talk unwarily. 'Twere best they hear 
not 
This from you. 

Bar. Oh ! they'll hear as much one day 

From louder tongues than mine ; they have gone 

beyond 
Even their exorbitance of power : and when 
This happens in the most contemn'd and abject 
States, stung humanity will rise to check it. 

Lor. You talk but idly. 

Bar. That remains for proof. 

Here come our colleagues. 

Enter the Deputation as before. 

Chief. Is the Duke aware 

We seek his presence ? 

Atten. He shall be inform'd. \Exit. 

Bar. The Duke is with his son. 

Chief. Ifitbeso, 

We will remit him till the rites are over. 
Let us return. 'Tis time enough to-morrow. 
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Lor • (aside to Barbarigo) 
Now the rich man's hell-fire upon your tooguei 
Unquench'd, unquenchable ! I'll have it tarn 
From its vile babbling roots, till you shall utter 
Nothing but sobs through bloo4y for this ! Sage 

signors, 
I pray ye be not hasty. [Aloud to the othen* ' 

Bar. But be human ! 

Lor, See, the Duke conies ! 

Enter the Doov. 

Doge. I have obey'd your summons. 

Chief. We come once more to urge our past re- 
quest. 

Doge. And I to answer. 

Chief. What ? 

Doge. My only answer. 

You have heard it. 

Chief. Hear you then the last decree, 

Definitive and absolute ! 

Doge. To the point — 

To the point ! I know of old the forms of office, 
And gentle preludes to strong acts — Go on ! 

Chief. You are no longer Doge ; you are released 
From your imperial oath as sovereign ; 
Your ducal robes must be put oil; but for 
Your services, the state allots the appanage 
Already mentioned in our former congress. 
Three days are left you to remove from hence, 
Under the penalty to see confiscated 
All your own private fortune. 

Doge. That last clause, 

I am proud to say, would not enrkli the treasury. 

Chief Your answer, Duke ! 

Lor. Yoigr answer, Francis Foscari ! 
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Doge. If I could have foreseen that my old age 
Was prejudicial to the state, the chief 
Of the republic never \fould have shown 
Himself so far ungrateful, as to place 
His own hi^ dignity before his country ; 
But this life having been so many years 
Nat useless to that country, I would fain 
Have consecrated my last moments to her. 
But the decree being rendered, I obey. 

Chief, If you would have the three days named 
extended, 
We willingly will lengthen them to eight, 
As sign of our esteem. 

Doge, Not eight hours, signor, 

Nor even eight minutes. — There's the ducal ring, 

[Taking off his ring and cap. 
And there the ducal diadem. And so 
The Adriatic's free to wed another. 

Chief, Yet go not forth so quickly. 

Doge. I am old, sir^ 

And even to move but slowly must begin 
To move betimes. Methinks I see amongst you 
A face I know not — Senator ! your name, 
You, by your garb, Chief of the Forty I 

Mem. Signor, 

I am the son of Marco M emmo. 

Doge, Ah ! 

Your father was my friend. — But sons and far 

thers f — 
What, ho ! my servants there ! 

Atten, My prince ! 

Doge. No prince- 

There are the princes of the prince ! [Fointii^ 

to the Ten^s Z^cp/fafeon.]?— Prepare 
To part from hence upon the instant. 
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Chief. Why 

So rashly ? 'twill give sGandal. 

Doge. Answor that ; 

[To the Ten. 
It b your province. — Sin, hestir yoursdves : 

[7b the SeruaUe, 
There is one burthen whidi I beg you bear 
With care, although 'tis past all farther harm — 
But I will look t6 that myself. 

Bar. He means 

The body of his son. 

Doge. And call Marina, 

My daughter ! 

Enter Marina. 

Doge. Get thee ready, we must mourn 
Elsewhere. 

Mar, And every where. 

Doge. TiTje ; but in freedom, 

Without these jealous spies upon the great. 
Signors, you may depart : what would you more ? 
We are going : do you fear that we shall bear 
The palace with us ? Its old walls, ten times 
As old as I am, and I'm very old, 
Have served you, so have I, and I and they 
Could tell a tale ; but I invoke them not 
To fall upon you ! else they would, as erst 
The pillars of stone Dagon's temple on 
The Israelite and his Philistine foes. 
Such power I do believe there might exist 
In such a curse as mine, provoked by such 
As you ; but I curse not. Adieu, good signors ! * 
JVlay the next duke be better than the present ! 

Lor* Tbt present duke is Paschal Malipiero. 
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Doge, Not till I pass the threshold of these 
doors. 

Lor, Sahit Mark's great bell is soon about to 
toll 
For his inauguration. 

DogPn ' Earth and heaven ! 

Ye will reverberate this peal ; and I 
Live to hear this : — the first doge who e'er heard 
Such sound for his successor ! Happier he^ 
My attainted predecessor, stem Faliero — 
This insult at the least was spared him. 

Lor. What ! 

Do you regret a traitor ? 

Doge, No— I merely 

Envy the dead. 

Chief, My lord, if you indeed 

Are bent upon this rash. abandonment 
Of the state's palace, at the least retire 
By tlie private staircase wliich conducts you tow- 
ards 
The landing-place of the canal. 

Doge, No. I 

Will now descend the stairs by which I mounted 
To sovereignty — the Giant's Stairs, on whose 
Broad eminence I was invested duke. 
My services have call'd me up those steps, 
The malice of my foes will drive me down them. 
T%fTe five and thirty years ago was I 
Installed and traversed these same halls from which 
I never thought to be divorced except 
A corse — a corse, it might be, fighting for them — i 
But not pusird hence by fellow citizens. 
But, come ; my son and I will go together — 
He to his grave, and I to pray for mine. 

Chief, What thus in public ? 



i 
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Doge. I was pabliclj 

Elected, and so will I be defM>sed. 
Marina ! art thou willing ? 

Mar. Here's my atm ! 

Doge. And here my staff: thus propp'd will I 
go forth. 

Chief. It must not be — the people will perceiye it 

Doge. The people !— There's no people, you 
well know it. 
Else you dare not deal thus by them or me^ 
There is a populaccy perhaps, whose looks 
May shame you ; but they dare not groan, nor 

curse you, 
Save with their hearts and eyes. 

Chief. You speak in pasmoDi 

Else 

Doge. You ha^ie reason. I have spoken much 
More than my wont : it is a foible which 
Was not of mine, but more excuses you, 
Inasmuch as it shows that I approach 
A dotage which may justify this deed 
Of yours, alth6ugh the law does not, nor will.- 
Farewell, sirs ! 

Bar. You shall not depart without 

An escort fitting past and present rank. 
We will accompany, with due respect. 
The Doge unto his private palace. Say ! 
My brethren, will we not ? 

Different voices. Ay ! — Ay ! 

Doge. You shall not 

Stir — in my train at least. I enteFd here 
As sovereign — I go out as citizen 
By the same portals, but as citizen. 
All these vain ceremonies are base insults, 
Which only ulcerate the heart the more, 



L' 
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Applying poisons there as antidotes. 

Pomp is for princes — I am none / — That's false, 

J amy but only to these gates. — Ah ! 

Lor. Hark ! 

TThe great bell of St. Mark's tolls. 

Bar. The bell. 

Chief. St. Mark's, which tolls for the election 
Of Maiipiero. 

Doge. Well I recognize 

The sound ! I heard it once, but once before, 
And that is five and thirty years ago \ 
Even then I toa^ not young. 

Bar. Sirdown, my lord ! 

You tremble. 

Doge. . Tis the knell of my poor boy ! 
My heart aches bitterly. 

Bar. I pray you sit. 

Doge. No ; my seat here has been a throne till 
now. 
Marina ! let us go. 

Mar. Most readily. 

Doge (waUce a few steps ^ then stops.) 
I feel athirst — ^'ill no one bring me here 
A cup of water? 

Bar. I 



M«r. And I- 



Ijor. And L 

[The Doge takes a goblet from the hand 
of Loredano. 
Doge. I take yours, Loredano, from the hand 
Most fit for such an hour as this. 

Lor. Why so ? 

Doge. Tis said that our Venetian crystal has 
Such pure antipathy to poisons as 
To burst, if aught of venom touches it. 
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You bore this goblet^ and it is not broken. 

Lor. Well, sir I 

Doge. Then it is false, or you are true. 

For my own part, I credit neither ; 'tis 
An idle legend. 

Mar. You talk wildly, and 

Had better now be seated, nor as yet 
Depart. Ah ! now you look as look'd my husband ! 

Bar. He sinks ! — support him ! — quick — a chair 
—support him ! 

Doge. The bell tolls on ! let's hence — my brain's 
on fire ! 

Bar. I do beseech you, lean upon us ! 

Dogp. Nol 

A sovereign should die standing. My poor boy ! 
OA' with your arms ! — That hell ! 

[The Doge drops doum and dies. 

Mar. JMy God ! My God ! 

Bar (1o Lor.) Behold ! your work's cooipleted ! 

Chief. Is tliere then 

No aid ? Call in assistance ! 

Atten. 'Tis all over. 

Chief. If it be so, at least his obsequies 
Shall be such as befits his name* and nation, 
His rank and his devotion to the duties 
Of the realm, while his age permitted him 
To do himself and them full justice. Brethren, 
Say, shall it not be so ? 

Bar. He has not hail 

The misery to die a subject where 
He reign'd : then let his funeral rights be princely. 
Chief. We are agreed then ? 

Allj except LoredanOj nmwcr Yes. 

Chief. Heaven's peace be with him! 

3far. Signers, yonr pardon : this is mock(Tv. 
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Juggle no more with that poor remnant, which, 
A moment since, while yet it had a soul,  
(A soul by whom you have increased your empire, 
And macte your power as proud as was his glory,) 
You banish'd from his palace, and tore down 
Frcmi his high place, with such relentless coldness; 
Andiiow,when he can neither know these honours, 
Nor would accept them if he could, you, signors^ 
Purpose, with idle and supei^uous pomp. 
To make a pageant over what you trampled. 
A princely Ameral will be your reproach, 
And not his honor. 

Chief, Lady, we revoke not 

Our purposes^.so iieadily. 

mar. I know it. 

As far as touches torturing the living. 
I thought the dead had been beyond even you^ 
Though (some no doubt), consignM to powers 

which may 
Resemble that you exercise on earth. 
Leave him to me ; you would have done so for 
His dregs of life, which you have kindly shorten'd : 
It is my last of duties, and may prove 
A dreary comfort in my desolation. 
Grief is fantastical, and loves the dead, 
And the apparel of the grave. 

Chief. Do you 

Pretend still to this office ? 

Mar, I do, signor. 

Though his possessions have been all consumed 
In the state's service, I have still my dowry. 
Which shall be consecrated to his rites, 
And those of — r- [She stops with aviation. 

Chief. Best retain it for your children. 

18 
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Mar. Ay, they are fatherless, I thank you. 

Chief. We 

Cannot comply with your request. His relics 
Shall he exposed with wonted pomp, and followM 
Unto their home by the new Doge, not clad 
As Doge, but simply as a senator. 

Mar, I have heard of murderers, who have in« 
terr'd 
Their victims ; but n(s'er heard, until thb hour, 
Of so much splendour in hypocrisy 
O'er those they slew. I've heard of widows' tears — 
Alas : I have shed some — always thanks to you ! 
I've heard of Jmrs in sables — you have left none 
To the deceased, so you would act the part 
Of such. Well, sirs, your will be done ! as one day, 
I trust, Heaven's will be done too ! 

Chief, Know you, lady^ 

To whom ye speak, and perils of such speech ? 

Mar. I know the former better than yourselves j 
The latter — like yourselves : and can face both. 
Wish you more funerals ? 

Bar. Heed not her rash words ; 

Her circumstances must excuse her bearing. 

Chief. We will not note them down. 

Barbarigo (turning to Loredano^ who is writ' 
ing upon his tablets.) 

What art thou writing, 
With such an earnest brow, upon thy tablets ? 
Loredano (^pointing to the Doge's body.) 
That he has paid me* ! 



* " Vha pagata.** An historical fact. See the History 
of Venice, by P. Dam, pag^e 411, vol. 2d. 
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Chief. What debt did he owe you ? 
Lor. A long and just one ; ^lature^s debt and 
mine. [Curtain falls. 
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SXTBAIT DE l'hiSTOIRE DE LA REFUBLIQUE DS 
YENISE PAR P. DARU DE l'aCADEMIE FRAN- 
9AISE. TOM. II. 

Depuis trente ans, la republique n'avait pas dispose leg 
•nnes. Elle avait acquis les provinces de Brescia, de 
' Eergamei de Creme, et la principaute Ravenne. 

Mais ces guerres continuelles faisaient beaucoup de 
foaUieiireiix et dt mecontents. Le doge Fran9ois Fosca- 
i1| k qui on ne pouvait pardonner d'en avoir et^ le pro- 
moteur, manifesta une seconde fois, en 1442, et proba- 
blement avec plus de sincerity que la premiere, I'inten- 
tion d'abdiquer sa dignite. Le conseil s'y refusa encore. 
On avait exige de lui le serment de ne plus quitter le 
dogat. II etait dejci avance dans la vieillesse, conservant 
cependant beaucoup de force de tOte et de caract^re, et 
jouissant de la gloire d'avoir vu la r.-publique ^tendrc 
an loin les limites de ses domaines pendant son adminis- 
tration. 

Au milieu de ces prosp^rit^s, de grands chagrins vin- 
rent mettre a Tv^preuve la fermett^ de son ame. 

Son fils, Jacques Foscari, fut accuse, en 1446, d'avoir 
ftqu des presents de quelques princes ou seigneurs 
itrangers, notamment, disait-on, du due de Milan, 
Philippe Visconti. C'etait non-seulement une bassesse, 
■wis une infraction des lois positives de la republique. 

Le conseil des dix traita cette affaire comme s'il se fut 
pgi d'un drlit commis par un particulier obscur. L'ac- 
€ag6 fiit arnen^ devant ses juges, devant le doge, qui ne 

IS* 
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crut pas pouvoir g'abstenir de pr^ider le tribonal. lA, 
il fut interrog^, appliqa^ d. \k question,* declare coupa^ 
ble, et il entendit, de la bouche de son ptee, Tarrdt qui le 
condamnait k un baunissement perpetuel) et le r^guait 
a Naples de Romanie, pour y finir ses jours. 

Embarque sur une galure pour se rendre an lieu de 
son exil, il tomba ipalade k Trieste. Les sollicitationi 
du doge obtinrent, non sans difficult^, qu'on lui assign&t 
une autre residence. Enfin le conseil des diz lui permit 
de se retirer iL TreTise, en lui imposant Tobligation d'y 
rester sous peine de mort, et de se presenter tous les jours 
devant Ic g^ouve meur. 

II y #tait depuis cinq ans, lorsqu'un des cheft du con- 
seil des di;^ fut assassine. Les soup^ons se portent sur 
lui : un de ses domestiques qu'on avait vu k Veniie ftit ar- 
r^te et subit la torture. Les bourreaux ne purent lui ar- 
racher ajicuu aveu. Ce terrible tribunal se fit amener le 
maitre, le soumit aux mSmes ^preuTes ; 11 resista k tous 
les tourments, ne cessant d'attester son innocence;! 
mais on ne Tit dans cette Constance que de I'obstination ; 
de ce qu'il taisait le fait, on conclut que ce fut existait ; 
on attribua sa fermete k la magie, et on 1^ r^legua & la 

* E dnta^H la conia per avere da lui la y^rita ; chiamato il eon- 
sii^Iio de dieci colla nunu, nel quale fVi messer lo doge, fu aenteoBa- 
to (Marin Sanuto Vite de* Dachi, Ft Foseari.) 

t E fu tormentato ne mai confetro coia aleuna^ pore parve al con- 
ti^lio de* diecidi confinarlo in vita alia Canea (Ibio.) Vuici le textr 
^uju^ement: ** Cum Jacobi|S Fotcari per occationem percussion ii 
et mortis Hcrmolai Donati fuit retentus et examinatus, et propUT 
significatioues testificationet, et scripturas que babentur contra eum, 
elait! apparet ipsum esse reum crimmis predicti, sed propter iiican- 
tationes et verba quae sibi reperta sunt, de quibus existit iiutietia iiiaii; 
ifesta, videtur propter obstinatam raentein suam, non esse possibile 
extrahereab ipso illam veritatem, quae clara est per scripturas ct 
per testificatione«, quoniam in fune aliquam nee vocem, nee gvuv- 
tum. sed solum intra dentes voces ipse videtur et auditor inrai te 
loqui, etc. . . . Tainen non est standum in istis terniinis, propter 
honorem status nostri et pro multis respectibus, presertim quod rej^ 
imen nostrum occupatur in bac re et qui interoictum est anipliut 

Erog;iicdere : vadit pars quod dictus Jacobus Foscari, propter ea quae- 
abenturdc iilo, niittatur in confinium in civitate Canese, etc. No- 
tice sur le proces de Jacques Foscari dans un volume, intitule, Raer 
eolta di memurie storiche e annedote, per formar la Storia delP ec- 
cellentissimo consif^lio di X della sua prima instituzione siuo a* giomi-- 
nostri, con le diverse variazioui e riforme nelle varie epoche successe. 
(/Vi^cktvesde VeniseiJ 
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Canle. De cette terre lointaine^ le banni, digue alors de 
quelque pitio, ne cessait d\ crire a son pi^re^ a ses amiS) 
pour obtenic quelque adoucissement a sa drpprtation. 
M'obteuaut rien et sachant que la terreur qu'inspirait le 
ironseil des dix ne lui permettait pas d'esporer dje trouver 
dans Venise une seule voix qui sVleviit en sa faveur ; il 
At une lettre pour le nouveau due de Milan, par laquclle, 
an nom des bons offices que Sforce avait re<^us du chef 
de la republique, il implorait son intervention en taveur 
d'un innocent, du fils du doge. 

Cette lettre, selon quelques historiens, fut confine a un 
marchand. qui avait promis de la faire parvenir au due ; 
mats qui, trop averti dc ce qu'il avait d craindrc en se 
rendant I'interm.-diaire d'uae pareille correspopdance, se 
hJkta, en debarquant k Venise, de la remettre au cbef da 
tribunal/ Une autre version, qui parait plus sure, rap- 
porte que la lettre fut surprise par un espion, attache au 
pai de Texile.* 

Ce fut un nouveau drlit dont on eut ^ punir Jacques 
FcMcari. Rfclamer la protection d'un priuce etranger 
etaJt un crime, dans une sujet de ia rt-publique Due ga- 
Itee partit sur-le-champ pour I'amener dans les prisons 
de Venise. A son arrivee il fut soumis a Testrapade.f 
C'^tait une singuliere destime, pour le citoyen d'une re- 
publique et pour le fils d'un prince, d'etre trois fois dans 
•a vie applique ^ la question. Cette fois la torture ctait 
d'autant plus odjeuse, qu'elle n'avait point d'objet, le 
fait qu*on avait d lui reprocher, etant incontestable. 

QuUiid ou <iemanda araccus^, dans les intervalles que 
les bourreaux lui accordaicnt, pourquoi il avait ecrit la 
lettre qu'on lui produisait, il rfpondit que eVtait prixise- 
ment parce qu'il ne doutait pas qu'elle ne tombat ^ntre 
let mains du tribunal, que toutc autre vqie lui avait rte 
ferm.e pour faire parvenir scs rrclamations, qu'il s'at- 
tendalt bicn qu'on le forait aniencr a Venise ; mais qu'il 
avait tout risque pour avoir la consolation de voir sa 
(emme, son pere, et sa mire encore une fois. 

* La notice citecci'dessus qui rapporte let aetes de cette proce- 
^ure. 

t Ebbe prima per sapere la verita trrnta iquasii di corda* (Marin 
Sanuto, Vitede' Duchu F. Fosoari.) 
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Sur cette naVTC d^cUntioii, on ccmfimia m leBtcBet 
dexil ; mais on raif^rava, en y ajoatmnt qn'il serait »* 
ten*i CD pruon pendant an an. Cctte ri^eoTy dont m 
tuaitenvenon malhcorras, -tait sans doute odiease; 
maU cette politique, qui d fendait a tons les citoyens de 
faire interventr les ' trangers dans ks affaires int-rieoKS 
dela iTpubliquc, »tait sa^. £Ue rtait cbes cnz ons 
maxime de trouvernement ct one maximc infleiibto. 
L'historien Paul Morosioi,* a cont qoe I'empemr 
Fr dmc in, pendant qu'il rtah lliute des V.-nhiens, d»> 
manda comme une faTear particulU're, radminkm d*aB 
citoyen dans le i^rand conseil, et la grace d*iin aadeB 
gouvemeur de Candic, gendredu doge et bwuii poncia 
mauTaise administration, sans poavoir obtenir ni rant 
niTautre. 

Cependant, on ne put refuser an condanmfi la penM- 
sion de voir sa femme, ses enfants, ses 'parents, qnll ■1-' 
lait quitter pour toujonrs. Cette demiere entrenw 
meme fut accompagn^ de cniaut ', par la severe circoo- 
spection, qui retenait les ^panchements de la donlevr par 
temelle et conjugate. Ce ne ftit point dans rintfrieor de 
leur appartement, ce fut dans une des grandes salles da 
palais, qu'uDC fcmme, accompagn'-e de ses quatre fils, 
▼int faire les deruiers adieux k son man, qu*un p^re oc- 
tog/naire et la dogaresse accabl e d'infirmities, jonirent 
un moment de la triste consolation de mdler leurs larmes 
a celles de leur exilH. II se jeta a leurs genoux en leur 
tendant des mains disloqu'es par la torture, pour les 
supplier de solliciter quelque adoucLssement a la sentence 
qui vcnait dV'itre pronouncee contre lui. Son pere eut le 
courage de lui rt'pondre : " Non, mon fils, respectez vo- 
ire arret, et ob isscz sans murmure iL la seigneurie/'t A 
ces mots il sc s^ para de Tinfortune qui fut 8ur-leH:hamp 
embarqur pour Candie. 

* HUtoris di Venezia, lib. 23. 

t Msrin Sanuto« dans ta chronique, Yite de* Dachi,te serf iei nnf 
en avoir eu riiitcntion d*une expression asscz energique : ** II doge 
era vecchio in dccrepita eui e caminava con una mazzetta : £ quau- 
do eliando pariogli inolto constantemente che parea ehe non fosse suo 
figiiuolo, licet fosie figliuolo iinico,e Jacopodisse, messer pndre,> I pre- 
ro che procurtate per rae, accioeche io tomi a casa mia. 1 1 dogt. disse: 
Jacopo, va e obbcdisei a quello ehe Tuole la terra* e noneerear pii( 
oltre.»* 
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L'antSquit^ yit avec autant d'horreur que d 'admiration 
iiQ pere condamnant ses fils fvldcinment coupables. 
£Ile hfsita pour qualifier de vertu sublime ou de frocit^ 
cet effort qui parait au-dessus de la nature humaine ;t 
mais ici, ou la premi 're faute nVtait qu'une faiblesse, ou 
lageconde nVtait pas prouvce, ou la troisiCme n'avait 
rien de oriminel, comment concevoir la Constance d'un 
pdre^qui voit torturer trois fois son fils unique, qui I'en- 
tend condamner sans prcuves et qui nVclate pas en 
pUiintei ; qui ne Taborde que pour lui montrer un visage 
phu austj're qu*attendri, et qui, au moment de s'eu srp- 
■rer pour jamais, lui iuterdit les murmures et jusqu'^ 
Tesp^rance ? Comment expliqucr une si cruelle circon- 
flection, si ce n'est «n avouant, k notre bonte^ que la 
tyrannie peut obtenir de Tesp ce humaine les memes ef- 
forts que la vertu ? La servitude aurait-elle son hero- 
itme comme la liberte ?. 

Qaelqne temps apr^s ce jugement, on d'couvrit le vf- 
ritable aateur de I'assassinat dont Jacques Foscari portait 
la peine ; mais il n'etait plus temps de rt'parer Cette atroce 
Jnjiittice, le malheureux etait mort dans sa prison. 

n me reste i raconter la suite des malheurs du p5re. 
Lliistoire let attribue k Timpatience qu'avaient ses en- 
nemif et jes rivauz de voir vaquer sa place. Ellc accuse 
ftirmeUement Jacques Loredan^ Tun des chefs du conseil 
des diZf de s'6tre livr6 contre ce vieillard aux conseils 
d'une haVne her^ditaire, et qui depuis long-temps divisait 
Jeors maisons.t 

Francois Foscari avait essaye de la faire cesser, en of- 
firant sa fitte & Fillustre amiral Pierre Loredan, pour un 

t C^ fat oa acte que Ton ne s^aaroit ny soffiasament loaer, ny 
MMB blannrr : car, ou c*estoit une excellence de vprtu, qai rendoic 
aind aon eceur imputible, oo ane violence de panion qni le rendoit 
iBiMiible, dont ne l*une ne I'aatre n*est chose petite, ains surpassant 
IMttnaire d^humaine nature et tenant ou de la divinife ou de la 
fcenhilite. Mus il est plus raisonnabie que le jnnremcnt des hommes 
tf a eeofde a sa gloire, que la foiblessc des juf|;eans fasse des croire sa 
verto* Bfais pour lors quand il sefnt retire, tout le roonde demoura 
■nr la place, comrae transy d'horrenr et de frayeur, par uii lonfi^ 
tempt sans mot dire, pour avoir veu ee qui avail ete ikiu (Piutarque, 
Valeriui Publicola.) 

X Je suis principalement dans ce roeit ane relation manuscrite de 
la drpoaition de Francois Fo«cari qui est dans le volume intitule, 
Hacoolta di memorie storiche e amii'dote, ))er formar la Sturia dell* 
4«e('Uentissiino consigUodi X. (Archives de Veuisc.) 
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de Ml filf. L'alliaiice aTUt Tt^ metre, et riniiliili^ in 
deux famiUen s'en ( tait accrue. Dang torn lev conmStf 
dans toutes leg afiaires, le doge tronrait toujoun la 
Loredao prtts k combattre tea propoaiticnaa oa an tatfr' 
£ts. 11 lui pchappa an joar de dire qall ne ae croMl 
rr^ellement prince, que lortqne Pierre Loredan aonil 
ccts^ de viTre. Get amiral moumt quelqoe tempi apifi 
d*une inrommodit'- assei prompte qa*on ne put expOqaer. 
II n'en fallut pas davantage aux malveillanta pour iaiii- 
uer qpe Fran<,ois Foscari, ayant desire cette aort, pea* 
▼ait bien I'avoir faat^'e. 

Ceabruiu s accrtditiTent encore loraon'on wH anni 
perir subitement Marc Loredan, fWre de rierTe, et ctk 
dans le moment ou, en la qualilr d^avogador, U inilni- 
sait un proe s contre Andre- Donato, gendre da doge, ic* 
CUSP dc pi culat. On r crivit snr la tombe de Tainiral qal 
avait tt' enle^ k la patrie par le poison. 

II n'y ayait aucune prenve^aucun indice contre FiM Hi b 
Foscariy aucune raison m^e de le soupQoniier. Qniai 
sa vie enti^re n'aurait pas d.'menti one imputatkni avari 
odicuse, il savait que son rang ne lui promettait ni rimpv- 
nit ni m*me Tindulgence. La mort tragique de fun de 
ses pF'-dc cessurs Ten avertissait^et il n*avait que trop d*ei- 
einples domestiques du soin que le conseii des diz preaait 
d'humilier le chef dc la republique. 

Cepenclant, Jacques Loredan, fils de Pierre, crojait 
ou feignait de croire avoir k vcnger les pertes de sa ft- 
millc* Dans ses livres de comptes (car il faisahle 
commerce, conime a cette epoque presque tous les patri- 
ciens,) il avait inscrit de sa propre main le doge au nom" 
brc de sen d bitcurs, pour la mort, y rtait-il dit, de mon 
p^rc et de mon oncie.f De Taiitre cot' du registre, H 
avait laissr unc page en blanc, pour y fairc mention do 
recouvrcmcnt de cette dette, et en effet, apr^s la perte da 
doge, il pcrivit sur son registre ; il me Ta payee, I'ha pa- 
gata. 

Jacques Loredah fut flu membre du conseii des diz, 

* Hasce tanien injuriat auamvis imaglnariaa non tarn ad animim 
revocavf rat Jacobai Laureoanus defunctoram nrpos, qaam in abt> 
cedarium TindicUim opportuna. (Paiazzi Fasti Oucaks.) 

t Ibid, et l*Hist<Mre Venitienne de Vianolo. 
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en deviutun des trois chefs, et sc promit bien de profiler 
de cette occasion pour accomplir la vengeance qu'il med- 
hait. 
,Le doge en sortant de la terrible ^preuve qu'il venait 

,de subir, pendant le proces de son tils, s'etait retire au 

-food de son palais, incapable de se livrer aux affaires, 
consuml de chagrins, accabL^ de vieillesse, 11 ne se mon- 

' trait plus en public, ni m^me dans les conscils. Oette 

•retraite, si facile k expliquer dans un vicillard octoge- 
naaire si malheureux, doplut aux decemvirs, qui vouiu* 
rent y voir un murmure contre leur arrets. 

Loredan commcn<;a par se plaindre devant ses col- 
Ugues du tort que les infirmitrs du doge, son absence des 

■ooDseils, apportaient k Texpcdition des affaires, il finit 
par hasarder et r<^u3sit a faire agreer la proposition de le 
dfposer. Ce n'etait pas la premiere fois queVenise 
avait pour prince un homme dans la caducite ; I'usage 
et let lois y avaient pourvu ', dans ces circonstances le 

•dpge Halt supple par le plus ancien du conseil. Ici, cela 
ne tnffisait pas aux ennemis de Foscari. Pour donner 

.pbu de solennite a la deliberation, le conseil des dix de- 
fl&anda one adjonction de vingt-cinq s^nateurs ; mais 
comma on n'en ^nongait pas I'objet, et que le grand con- 
Mil ftaitloin de le soup^onner, il se trouva que Marc Fos- 
cari, iirere du doge, leur fut donn^ pour I'un des adjoints. 
An lien de Tadmettre a la dv liberation, ou de reclaraer 

.centre ce choix, on enferma ce senateur dans une cham- 
bre s^parte, eton lui fitjurerdc nejainaisparler de cette 
exdosion qu'il eprouvait, en lui declarant qu'il y allait 
de sa vie ; ce qui n'emp^cha pas qu' on n'inscrivit son 
nom au bas du decrct comnie s*il y eut pris part^. 

Quand on en vint 4Ja d* libpration, Loredan la provo- 
tfom. en ces termesf. *^ Si Tutilit^ pubiique doit imposer 

- fiience k tous les int:'rets prives, je ne doute pas que nous 
ne prenions aujourd*hui une mesure que la patrie re- 
clame que nous lui devons. Les ctats ne peuvent se 

.maintenir dans un ordre de choses immuable: vdus 

* II faat oependant remarquer que dans la notice ou Ton racontc 
•• lkk« 1a deliDenttion e«t rapportce, que les vinfi^t-cinq at^joiuts y 
aoat aommes, et que le nom de Marc Foscari uc s^y ti.uuve pai« 

t Cette harsDgae se lit dans la notice citee ct-douiis. 
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n*avcE qu* k voir comme le ndtre est change, et combia 
ii le scrait davaiita^e ii'il n*y avait une autoritP anei 
ferine pour y porter reinMe. J*ai honte de vous tun 
reiiiar<|uer la confiwion qui r^gne dam let conieibi k 
d:Konlrede8 d lib rations, l*enconibrement des affiuroi 
et la l->gcn te avec laquelle let plug importantet loat de- 
cid'-es ; la licence de notre jeanesie, le peu d'aindeiti 
des ina^istrats, rintroduction de nouveautes dangeremef. 
Quel est Tefivt de ccs d^sordreg ? de compromettre no- 
tre con8id''ration. Quelle en est la cause ? I'abieBce 
d*un chef capable de mod'^rer les una, de dinger let an- 
tresy de donner Tezemple & tous, et de maintenir la 
force deg lois. 

'^ Ou eat le temps ou noa dpcrets ftaient auasitdt ez- 
ecut-8 que reudus ? Ou. Francois Carrare se troonut 
invest! dans Padoue, avant de pouroir ^trc aeulement in- 
form' que nous voulions lui faire la guerre ? nous aToni 
vu tout le contraire dans la demi^re guerre contre k 
due de Milan. Alalheureuse la r^publique qui eat aam 
chef ! 

^' Je nc vous rappoUc pas tons ces ilnconv^ients et 
leurs suites drplorables, pour vous affltger, pour vous 
effrnycr, nmis pour vous faire souvenir que Tons ^tes les 
mail res, les conservateurs de cet Ptat, fonde par vos 
pr>ms, et dc la libert" c|ue nous devons d leurs travanx, 
u hrurs intititutiuns. Jci, le mal indique leremMe. Nous 
n'avons point de chef, il nous en faut un. Notre prince 
est notrc ouvra^e, nous avons done le droit de jugerson 
inrritc (piand ii s'agit de iVlirc, et son incapacite quand 
ello so inanifestc. J'ajoutcrai que le peuple, encore 
bici) cju^il n'iiit pas le droit de prononccr sur les actions 
<\o 8es ninitr<*s, apprendra ce chani^cmeut avec transport. 
CVst la providence, je n'en doute pas, qui lui inspire elle- 
mrme cos dispositions, pour vous avertir que ia repub- 
liquc ri'clame cettc resolution, et que le sort dc iVtat est 
en vos mains " 

Ce discourse nVprouva que de timides contradictions ; 
cepondant, la dt'libr'ration dura hnit jours. L'assembW, 
ne sc jugeant pas aussi sure de T approbation universelle 
que I'orateur voulait le lui faire croire desirait, 
que le doge donnat lui-m(^me sa demission. II avait dej 
proposee deux fois, et on n'avait pas voulu raccci)ter. 
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Aucune loi ne portait que le prince fut revocable : il 
^tait au contraire k vie, et les exemples qu*on pouvait citer 
de plusieurs do^cs drpos^s, prouvaient que de telles r6- 
YolutioDS avaient toujours ete le resultat d'un mouTement 
populaire. 

Mais d'ailleurs, si le doge pouvait £tre depos^, ce 
n'^tait pas assortment par un tribunal compose d'un petit 
nombre de membres, institue pour punir les crimes, et 
nollement investi du droit de revoquer ce que le corps 
souverain de T^at avait fait. 

Cependant, le tribunal arr6ta que les six conseillers 
de la seigneurie, et les chefs du conseil des dix, se trans- 
porteiaient aupr^s du doge pour lui signifier, que I'excel- 
lentissime conseil avait jug^ convenable qu*il abdiquat 
one dignite, dont son age ne lui permcttait plus de remplir 
les fonctions. On lui donnait 1500 ducats d'or pour son 
entretien et vingt-quatre heures po ur se df cider*. 

FoBcari repondit sur-le-champ avec beaucoup de g^a- 
Tite, que deux fois il avait voulu se demf ttre de sa 
charge ; qu'au lieu de le lui permettre. on avait exig^ de 
lui le serment de ne plus rtittrcr cct<e demande ; que 
la providence avait prolong^ ses jours pour T^prouver et 
pour Paffliger, que cependant on n'6tait pas en droit de 
reprocher sa longue vie k un homme qui avait employ^ 
qnatre-vingt-quatre ans au service de la r^publique ; qu'il 
^tait pr^ encore k lui sacrifier sa vie ; mais que, pour sa 
dignity, la tenait de la rcpublique enti^re, et qu'il se 
r^nrait de repondre sur ce sujet, quand la volont6 g^- 
nnrale se serait Irgalement raanifestle. 

Ii€ lendemain, a Theure indiquee, les conseillers et les 
chefs des dix se present^rent. II ne voulut pas leur don- 
ner d'autre r^onse. Le conseil s'assembla sur-le-champ, 
Ini envoya demander encore une fois sa resolution, 
a^ance tenante, et, la r^ponse ayant ete la m£me, on pro- 
oon^a que le doge ^tait relev^ de son serment et d^posfi 
de sa dignity, on lui assignait une pension de 1500 ducats 
d*or, en lui enjoignant de sortir du palais dans huit jours, 
sous peine de voir tous ses biens confisques.f 

* Ce Decret est nipp<»te textuellement danf la notite. 
t La notice rapporte ausri ce decret. 
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Le lendemainy ce decret fut portp au doge, et ce fut 
Jacques Loredan qui eut la cinielle joie de le lui present- 
er. II repoodit : ** Si j 'avals pu pre voir que ma vieil- 
lesse fut prtjudlciable k IVtat, le chef de la republique 
ne se serai pas montre assez ingrat, pour pr^forer sa dig- 
nite a la patrie } mais cette vie lui ay ant ete utile pendant 
tant d'ann'^es, je voulais lui en consacrer jusqu*aa der- 
nier moment. Le d cret est rendu, je m'y conformerai '* 
Apres avoir parlt* ainsi, il se d'pouilla des marques de 
sa dignity, remit Tanneau ducal qui fut bris? en sa pres- 
ence, et des le jour -suivant il quitta ce palais, qu'il avait 
habitv pendant trente-cinq ans, accompagnJ de son fr^rc, 
de ses parents, et de ses amis. Un secr'tcure, qui se 
trouva sur le perron, Tinvita k descendre par un escalier 
derob ', afin dVviter la foulc dp peuple, qui s'etait rassem- 
ble dans les cours, mas il s'y refusa, disant qu'il voulait 
descendre par ou il f tait monte ; ct quand il fut au bas 
de I'escalier des gt'^ants, il se rctouma, appuye sur sa be- 
quille, vers le palais en prof rant ces paroles : '^ Mes 
services m'y avaient appcll-, la malice de mes eunemis 
m'en fait sortir." 

La foulc qui s'ouvrait sur son passage, et qui avait 
peutfitre desire sa mort, rtait eroue de respect et d'attcn- 
drissement*. Rentre dans sa maison, il recommanda h. 
sa famille d'oublier les injures de ses ennemis. Per- 
sonnc dans les divers corps de r< tat ne se crut en droit 
de sVtonner, qu'iin prince inamovible eiittt? drpose sans 
qu'on lui reprochat rien j que I'ctat eftt perdu son chef, 
a rinsu du st'nat et du corps souverain lui-mSme. Le 
peuple scul laissa rchapper quelques regrets ; une pro- 
clamation du conseil des dix prescrivit le silence le plus 
absolu sur cette aiTajre, sous peine de mort. 

Avant de donner un successeur a Frangois Foscari, 
une Aonvelle loi fut rendue, qui drfendait au doge d'ouv- 
rir et de lire, autremeut qu'en presence de ses conseillers, 
les dr-p^ches des ambassadeurs de la republique, et les 
lettres des princes etrangersf. 



* On lit dans la notice ces proprcs mots : ** Se fosse itato in loro 
potere volontien lo avrebbero restituito." 

t Hist di VenetiSa di Paolo Morosini, lib. 24, 
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Les electeurs entrerent au conclave et nomm^rent au 
dogat Paschal Malipier le 30 Octobre, 1457. La cloche 
de Saint- Marc, qui annou^ait k Ycnise son nouveau 
prince, vint frapper Toreille de Francois Fosrari j cette 
fois sa fermet^ Tabandonna, 11 fprouva un tel saisisse- 
ment, qu'il mourut le lendemain*. 

La rcpublique arreta qu*ou lui rendrait les mC^mes 
honneurs funibres que s*il fut mort dans Tcxercice de sa 
dignite ; mais lorsqu'on se prtsenta pour enlever ses res- 
tes, sa veuve, qui de son nom f tait Marine Nani, d^clara 
qu*ellc ne le souflfrirait point ; qu*oJ\ ne devait pas traiter 
en prince apr6s sa mort celui que vlvant on avait df pou* 
ille de la couronne, et que, puisqu*il avait consume ses 
biens au service de 1' tat, elle saurait consacrer sa dot k 
lui faire rendre Us derniers honneurs^. On ne tint auciin 
com'pic de cette resistance, et malgr^ les protestations de 
Tancienne dogaresse, le corps fut enlev^, rev^tu des orne- 
men'Cs ducaux, expose en public, et les obseques furent 
c^I^brleft avec la pompe accoutumee. Le nouveau doge 
assista au convoi en robe de st'nateur. 

La pifie qu'avait inspiree le raalheur de ce vieillard, ne 
ftit pas tout-^-fait st-^rile. Un an apr^s, on osa dire que 
le conseil des dix avait oUtrepass6 ses pouvoirs, et il lui 
fut d#fendu par une loi du grand codseil de s'ingerer k 
Tavenir de juger le prince, a moins que ce ne fut pour 
cause de i^lonief. 

Un acte d'autorit^ tel que la deposition d*un doge ina- 
movible de sa nature, aurait pu exciter un soulevement 
g#n^ral, ou au moins occasionner une division dans une 
rcpublique autrement constitute que Venise. Mais de- 
puis trois ans, il existait dans celle-ci une magistrature, 
ou plutot une autorit^, devant laquelle tout devait se taire. 

• Hitt. di Pietro Juttioiani, lib. 8. 

X Hist. d*E|nifltio, liv. 6. cap. 7. 

t Cc decret eat du 25 Oetobrc 14iS. La notice le rapporte* 
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KXTRAIT DR l'iIISTOIRE DBS REPUBLIQ0ES ITA- 
LIENNES DIT MOYEN AOE. VAK J. C. L. SIMONDE 
DE SISMONDI. TOM. X. 

Le Doge dc Venise, qai a^ait prevnou par ce trait^ one 
guerre non moins dangcreuse que celle qu*il avait termi- 
n<'*e presque en m^in^ temps par Ic traite de Lodi, ^tait 
alors parvenu k une extrdme vieillcsse. Francois Fos- 
cari occupait cette premiere dignite de T^tat dhs le 15 
Avril, 1423. Quoiqu'il fut drji age de plus de cinquante- 
un ans k T^poque de son Section, il ^tait cependant le 
plus jeune des quarante-un ^lecteurs. II avait ea beau- 
coup de peine «l parvenir au rang qu*U convoitait, et ton 
Election avait ete conduitc avec beaucoup d'adretse. 
Pendant plusieurs tours de scrutin ses amis les plus acKt 
B*^taient abstenus de lui donncr leur suffrage, pour que 
les autres ne le considorassent pas comme un concurrent 
redoutable*^. Lc conseil des dix craignait son credit par- 
mi la noblesse pauvre, parce qu*il avait cherche ^ se la 
rendre favorable, tandis qu'il etait procurateur de Saint- 
Marc, en faisant employer plus de trcnte mille ducats k 
doter des jeuncs filles de bonne maison, ou k etablir de 
jeuncs gentilshommes. On craignoit encore sa nombreusc 
faniillc, car alors il etait pere de quatrc enfans, et marie 
de nonveau ; enfin on redoutait son ambition et son gout 
pour la guerre. L'opinion que scs adversaires sVtaient 
formee de lui fut verifi''e par los «''V''nomens ; pendant 
trente-quatre ans que Foscari fut k la trte de la rrpub- 
lique, file ne cessa point de combattro. Si les hostilites 
^taient suspcndues durant quolques mois, c'etait pourre- 
commcncer bieniot avec plus de visj-ueur. Ce fut IVpoque 
on Venise rtcndit son empire sur Bre*scia, Bergame, Ra- 
venne, et Creme ; ou elle fonda sa domination de Lom- 
bardie, et parut sans cesse sur le point d'asservir toute 
cette province. ProfontI, couragrux, inrbranlable, Fos- 
cari communiqua aux conseils son proprc caracti>re, ct 

* Marin Sanuto, Vite de' Duchi di Venczla, p. 967. 
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SC6 talcns lui firent obt»nir plus d*influence sur la frpub- 
liflue, que n'avaient ezerce la plupart de ses prt'dt'ces- 
seurs. Mais si son ambitioa avait eo pour but Tagraa- 
dissement dc sa famillei ellc fat cruellcment tromp^e ; 
trois de ses fils moururent dans les huit anuses qui suivi- 
rcnt son election ; le quatri^me, Jacob, par lequel la 
maison Foscari s'cst perpt'tupe, fut victime de la jalousie 
du conseildesdix, et empoisouna par ses malhcurs les 
jours de son pt'ro.* 

"En effetf le conselldes diz, redoablantde defiance en- 
vers Ic chef dc l*rtat, lorsqu'il le voyoit plus fort par ses 
talcns et sa populariti^, veilloit sans cesse sur Foscari, 
pour le punir dc son cn^dit et de sa gloire. Au mois de 
Fevricr 1445, Michel Bevilacqua, Florentin, exil^ k Ye- 
nise, accu^a en secret ifacques Foscari aupres dcs inqui- 
siteurs dViat, d'avoir re^u de due Fliilippe Visconti, des 
pr^sens d*argent et de joyauz, par les mains des gens 
de sa maison. Telle ctait Todieuse procedure adopt'e ^ 
Venlse, que sur ccttc accusation secrete, le fils du doge, 
du repr^scntant de la majesty de la republiquc, fut mis k 
la torture. On lui arracha par Testrapade Taveu des 
charges portc'cs contre lui ; il fut relJ^gu^ pour le reste de 
ses jours a Napuli de Romanic, avec obligation de se 
presenter chaque matin au commandant de la place.f 
Cependant, lu vaisseau, qui le portait ayant touch^ a Tri- 
este, Jacob, grievemont malade des suites de la torture, et 
plus encore de Phumiliation qu*il avait f prouv^, demanda 
en grAce au conscil des diz de n'^tre pas envoye plus 
loin. II obtiut cette faveur, par une dt'Ub^ration du 28 
Decembre, 1446 ; il fut rappele a Trt'vise, et il eut la li- 
bcrt' d'habitcr tout le Tr^visau indiircTemment.t 

II vivait en paiz k Trevise ; et la fille de I/onard Con- 
tarini, qu*il avait t'pous^e le lOFevrier, 1441, ^tait venue 
le joiodre dans son ezil, lorsque le 5 Novcmbrc, 1460, 
Almoro Donato, chef du conseil des diz, fut assassine. 
Les deux autros iuquisiteurs dVtat, Triadiuio Gritti et 
Antonio Venieri, porUrent leurs soup^'ons sur Jacob Fos- 

* Maria Sanuio, p. 966. 
t Ibid. 

t llkid. p«Rtt J n't. 
10^ 
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cari, parce-qu*un domestique k lui, nomm^ Olivier, aTaic 
fte va ce 8oir-14 m^me a Venise, et avail des premiers 
donne la nouvelle de cet assassinat. Olivier fut mis k la 
torture, mais U nia jusqu'a la fin, avec un courage in- 
rbranlable, le crime dont on raccusait, quoique ses jugeg 
eussent la barbaric de lui faire donner jugqu*& quahre- 
vingts tours d'estrapade. Cependant, comme Jacob Fog- 
carl avait de puisgans motifs d'inimiti" contre le congeil 
des dix qui Tavait condamni^, et qui trmoignait de la 
hame au doge son pere, on essaya de mcttre k, son tour 
Jacob a la torture, et Ton prolongea contre lui ces af- 
freux tourmens, sang reussir k tirer'aucune confesgion. 
Malgrf^ ga d.n*^gation, le congeil des dix le condamna ^ 
(Hre transporte k la Can/e, et accorda une r^compenge ^ 
gon d'.lateur. Mais les horribles douleurg que Jacob Fog- 
cari avait #prouvpes, avaient trouble sa raison, seg pers^ 
cuteurs, touch'^s de ce dernier malheur, permirent qu'on 
Ic ramenfit k Venise le 26 Mai, 1451. II embrassa son 
p^re, il puisa dans ses exhortations quelque courage et 
quelqtie calme, et il fut reconduit immediatement k la 
Cant:e*. Sur ces entre faites, Nicolas Erizzo, homme 
iV'jk note pour un prrc?dent crime, confessa, en monr- 
aut, que cVtait lui qui avait tue Almoro Donatof. 

Le malheureux doge, Francois Foscari, avait dgfi 
cherche k plusieurs reprises, k abdiquer une dignity si 
funeste a lui-meme ct a sa famille. II lui semblait que, 
redescendu au rang de simple citoyen, comme il n'in- 
spirerait plus de craiate ou de jalousie, on n*accablerait 
plus son Als par ces efiVoyables persecutions. Abattu par 
la mort dc ses premiers enfans, il avait voulu, des le 
26 Juin, 1433, doposer une dignity, durant I'exercice de 
laquelle sa patrie avait He tourment'e par la guerre, par 
la peste, et par des malheurs de tout geurcf. 11 renouvela 
cette proposition apres les jiigemens rcn<lus contre son 
ftls ; mais Ic conseil des dix le retena4t fore 'meut sur le 
trone, comme il retenait son fils dans les fers. 



* Marin Saniito, p. 1138.— M. Ant. Sabellico. Dfca III. L. VI. 
t Ibid. p. 1139. 
t Ibid. p. I0S2. 
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EnTaio Jacob Foscari, obli^ de se presenter chaque 
jour au gouvemeur de la Cant e, reclamait contre Tinjus- 
tice de sa demi^re sentence, gur laquelle la confession 
d*ErizE0 ne laissait plus de doutes. £n vain il deman- 
dait grace an farouche conseil des dix ; il ne pouvait ob- 
tenir aucune reponse. Le d^'sir de revoir son pere et sa 
m^re, arriyrs tons deux au dernier terme de la yieilleste, 
le dtsir de reroir une patrie dont la cruaut^ ne mcritait 
pas un si tendre amour, se changerent en lui en une yraie 
fbreiir. Ne pouvant retoumer a Venise pour y yivre li- 
bre, ii voulut du moins j alter chercher un supplice. II 
^crrvit au due de Milan \ la fin de Mai, 1456, pour im- 
plorer sa protection aupr^s du sj'nat : et sachant qu*une 
telle lettre seroit considcri'^e comme un crime, il Tezposa 
hii-m' me dans un lieu ou il rtait siir qu'elle seroit saisie 
par les espions qui I'entouraient. £n effet, la lettre ( tant 
dpfVr^ au conseil des dix, on Tenvoya chercher aussitot, 
et il fut reconduit ^ Venise !e 19 Juillet, 1456*. 

Jacob Foscari ne nia point sa lettre, il raconta en 
m^me temps dans quel but il Tavait (crite, et comment 
il Tavait fait tombre entre les mains de son d' latcur. 
Malgre ces aveux, Foscari fut remis ^ la torture, et on 
lui donna trente tours d'estrapade, pour *voir s'il confir- 
merait ensuite ses depositions. Quand on le d'tacha de 
la corde, on le troura dechire par ces horribles secousses. 
Les jugcs permirent alors k son pere, a sa mere, i sa 
femme, et & ses fils, d'aller le voir dans sa prison. Le 
▼ieux Foscari, appoye sur un bnton, ne se tralna qu'avec 
.peine, dans la charabre ou son fils unique rtait pause dc 
les bjessures. Ces fils demandait encore la grace de 
mourir dans sa maison. — ^< Retourne i ton exil, mon fils, 
puisque ta patrie I'ordonne," lui dit le doge, '* et sou- 
m^-toi & sa volonte," Mais en rentrant dans son pal- 
ttis, ce malheureux vieillard s'( vanouit, « puise par la vio- 
lence qu'il s'ctait faite. Jacob devait encore passer une 
annee en prison i la Canee, avant qu'on lui rendit la 
mdme liberti' limit^e a laquelle il rtait rrduit avant cet 
frenement^; mais k peine fut il di barque sur cette terre 
d*exil, qu'il y mourut dc douleur.^ 



* Marin Sanuto, p. 1163. 

% Ibid*— ^Nayagiero Stor. Venex* p. 1118. 
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9ft vie, et lui ordonna d'tvacuer en trois jours le palais, 
et de d^poser les ornemens de sa dignity. Le doge ayant 
remarqu; pariri les conseillers qui lui portrrent cet or- 
dre, un chef de la quarantie qu'il ne connoissait pas, de- 
manda son nom : " Je suis le fils de Marco Memmo/' lui 
dit le conseiller. — " Ah ! ton pere ctait mon ami," lui dit 
le vieux dog-e^ en soupiraht. II donna aussitot des or- 
dres pour qu'on transportat ses effets dans une maison a 
lui ; et le lendemain 23 Octobre on le vit, se soutenat k 
peltie, et appuje sur son vieux frere, redjescendre ces 
memes escaliers sur lesquels, trente-quatre ans aupara- 
vant, oq I'avait vu installe avec tant de pompe, et traver- 
ser ces monies sailes ou la rcpublique avait re^u ses ser- 
mens. Le peuple entier parut indign«' de tant de duret^ 
ex^rcee contre un vieillard qu'il respectait et qu'il aimalt ; 
mais le conseil des dix fit publier une defense de parler 
de cette r^olution, sous peine d'etre traduit devant les 
inquisiteurs d'etat. Le 20 Octobre, Pasqual Malipieri, 
procurateur de Saint-Marc, iiit ^lu pour successeur de 
Foscari ; celui-ci n'eut pas neanmoins rhumiliation de 
▼ivre sujet, la on U avait regne. En entendant le son des 
cloches, qui sonnaient en actions de gr&ces pour cette 
Election, il mourut subitement d*une h^morragie causle 
par une veine qui s'eclata dsuns sa poitrine.* 



" Le doge, blesse de trouver constamment un contra- 
dicteur et un censeur si amer dans son frere, lui dit un 
jour en plein conseil ; ' Messire Augustin, vous faites 
tout votre possible pour hater ma mort ; vous vous flattez 
de me succeder ; mais, si les auires vous connaissent aus- 
si bien qui je vous connais, ils n'auront garde de vous 
elire.' L^ dessus il se leva, emu de colere, rentra dans 
sons appartement, et morut quelques jours apres. Ce 
frere, contre lequel il s'etait emporte, fut precisement le 



* Marin Sanuto, Vite de* Duchi di Venezia, p. 1104.— Chronieon 
Kugubinum, T. XXI. p 093.— ChriMoforo da Soldo Istoria Breseia- 
na, T. XXI, p. 891.— Navi^ro Storin Voneziana, T. XXXIII. p. 1130 . 
— M. A. Sabellico. Deca III, L. VIII. f. 201. 
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mccessear qu'on lai donna. C'etait on m^rite dont on 
aimait k tenir compte ; surtout 4 on parent, de s'^Ue mis 
en opposition avec le chef de la rt publiquef." XWv, 
JEfiutotre de Venue, voL iL sec. xi. p. SSi3. , 



t Tbe Venetianfl appear to hare had a partieakr tarn fi>r bmkbi^ 
the hearts of thdr Doget t the above is uiotber iattanee of the Una 
in the Dor^ Mareo Barbarwo : he was Mweoeded by his braiher 
Agintino Barfaarigo, whoce duef metk u aboTe-BMathwwd. 
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In Lady Morgan's fearless and excellent work upon 
'^ Italy/' I perceiye the expression of ** Rome of the 
Ocean" applied to Venice. The same phrase occurs 
in the '* Two Foscari." My publisher can vouch for 
me that the tragedy ^as written and sent to England 
some time before I had seen Lady Morgan's work, 
which I only received on the 16th of August. I has- 
ten, however, to notice the coincidence, and to yield 
the originality of the phrase to her who first placed 
it before the public. I am the more anxious to do this 
as I am informed (for I have seen but few of the speci- 
mens, and those accidentally) that there have been 
lately brought against me charges of plagiarism. I 
have also had an anonymous sort of threatening inti- 
mation of the same kind, apparently with the intent 
of extorting ippney. To such charges I have no an- 
swer to make. One of them is ludicrous enough. I 
am reproached for having formed the description of a 
shipwreck in verse from the narratives of many actueil 
shipwrecks in prosBy selecting such materials as werp 
most striking. Gibbon makes it a merit in Tasso '^ to 
have copied the minutest details of the Siege of Jeru- 
salem from the Chronicles." In me it may be a de- 
merit, I presume ; let it remain so. Whilst I have 
been occupied in defending Pope's character, the low- 
er orders of Grub-street appear to have been assailing 
mine : this is as it should be, both in them and in me. 
One of the accusations in the nameless epistle alluded 
to is still more laughable : it states seriously that I 
" received five hundred pounds for writing advertise- 
" ments for Day and Martin's patent blacking !" This 
is the highest compliment to my literary powers which 
I ever received. It states also '< that a person has 
" been trying to make acquaintance with Mr. Town? 
" send, a gentleman of the law, who was with me on 
" business in Venice three years ago, for the purpose 
*' of obtaining any defamatory particulars of my life 
" from this occasional visitor." Mr. Townsend is wel- 
come to say what he knows. I mention these particu- 
lars merely to show the world in general what the lit' 
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erary lower world contains, and their way of getting 
to work. Another charge made, I am told, in the 
'^ Literary Gazette" is, that I wrote the notes to ^'Qaeen 
Mab ;" a work which I never saw till some time after 
its publication, and which I recollect showing to Mr. 
Sotheby as a poem of great power and imaginadoB. 
I never wrote a line of the notes, nor ever saw them 
except in their published form. No one knows better 
than their real author, that his opinions and mine dif- 
fer materially upon the meti^physical portion of that 
work -J though in common with idl who are not blinded 
by baseness and bigotry, I highly admire the poetry of 
that and his other publications. 

Mr. Southey, too, in his pious preface to a poem 
whose blasphemy is as harmless as the sedition of Wat 
Tyler, because it is equally absurd with that sincere 
production, calls upon the *^ legislature to look to it," 
as the toleration of such writings led to the French 
Revolution : 710/ such writings as Wat Tyler, but as 
those of the <^ Satanic School." This is not true, and 
Mr. Southc^y knows it to be not true. Every French 
writer of. any freedom was persecuted ; Voltaire and 
Rousseau were exiles, Marmontel and Diderot were sent 
to the Bastille., and a perpetual war was waged with 
the whole class by the existing despotism. In the next 
place, the Frourh Revolution was not occasioned by 
any writings whatsoever, but must have occurred had 
no such writers ever existed. It is the fashion to attri- 
bute every thing^ to the French revolution, and the 
French revolution to every thing but its real cause. 
That cause is obvious — the government exacted too 
much, and the people could neither g/re nor 6ear more. 
Without this, the Encylopedists might have written 
their fingers oft' without the occurrence of a single al- 
teration. And the English revolution — (the first, I 
mean) — what was it occasioned by ? The puritans were 
surely as pious and moral as Wesley or his biographer? 
Acts — acts on the part of government, not writings 
against them, have caused the past convulsions, and 
are tending to the future. 

I look upon such as inevitable, though no revolution- 
ist : I wish to see the English constitution restored and 
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not destroyed. Bom an aristocrat, and naturiUy ooe 
by temper, with the greater part of my present pro- 
perty in the fundffy what have / to gtttn by a rerolu^ 
tkm? Perhaps I have more to lose in every way than 
Mr. Soltthey y with all his places and presents for panf- 
egyrics and abuse into the bargain. But that a revo- 
lution is inevitable, I repeat. The government may 
exult over the repression of petty tumults ; these are 
but the receding waves repulsed and broken for a 
moment on the shore, while the great tide is still roll- 
ing on and gaining ground with' every breaker. Mr. 
Sonthey accuses us of attacking the religion of the 
country ', and is he abetting it by writing lives of Wti- 
ley f One mode of worship is merely destroyed by 
another. There never was, nor ever will be, a coun- 
try without a religion. We shall be told of Franet 
again : but it was only Paris and a frantic party, which 
for a moment upheld their dogmatic nonsense of theo* 
philanthropy . The church of England, if overthrown, 
will be swept away by the sectarians and not by the 
•ceptics. People are too wise, too well informed, too 
certain of their own immense importance in the realms 
of space, ever to submit to the impiety of doubt.-— 
There may be a few such diffident speculators, like wa- 
ter in die pale sunbeam of human reason, but they art 
very few ; and their opinions, without enthusiasm or 
^peal to the passions, can never gain proselytes — ^un- 
less, indeed, they are persecuted — thatj to be sure, will 
Increase any thing. 

Mr. S. with a cowardly ferocity, exults over the an- 
ticipated *' death-bed repentance" of the objects of his 
dislike ; and indulges himself in a pleasant <' Vision 
of Judgmeiit,*' in prose as well as verse, full of impious 
impudence. What Mr. S.'s sensations or ours may be 
in the awful moment of leaving this state of existence 
neiiher he nor we can pretend to decide. In common, 
I presume, with most men of any reflection, / have not 
waiiec for a " death-bed" to repent of many of my ac- 
tions, notwithstanding the '* diabolical pride" which 
this p> .ifnl reneg-ado in his rancour would impute; to 
those vho scorn him. Whether upon the whole the 
good cr evil of mv deeds may preponderate is not f»r 
20 
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me to ascertain ; but, as tny means and opportunities 
have been greater, I shall limit my present defence to 
an assertion (easily proved, if necessary,) that I, '^ in my 
degree," have done more real good in any one given year, 
since I was twenty, than Mr. Southey in the whole 
course of his shifting and turncoat existence. There 
are several actions to which I can look back with an 
honest pride, not to be damped by the calumnies of a 
hireling. There are others to which .1 recur with sor- 
row and repentance > but the only act of my life of 
which Mr. Southey can have any real knowledge, as it 
was one which brought me in contact with a near con- 
nexion of his own, did no dishonour to that connexion 
nor to me. 

I am not ignorant of Mr. Southey's calumnies on 
a different occasion, knowing them to be such, which 
he scattered abroad on his return from Switzerland 
against me and others : they have done him no good 
in this world ; and, if his creed be the right one, they 
will do Jiim less in the next. What his " death-bed" 
may be, it is not my province to predicate : let him set- 
tle it with his Maker, c^ I must do with mine. There is 
something at once ludicrous and blasphemous in this 
arrogant scribbler of all works sitting down to deal 
damnation and destruction upon his fellow creatures, 
with Wat Tyler, the Apotheosis of George the Third, 
and the Elegy on Martin the regicide, all shuffled toge- 
ther in his writing desk. One of his consolations ap- 
pears to be a Latin note from a work of a Mr. Landor, 
the author of " Gebir," whose friendship for Robert 
Southey will, it seems, " be an honour to him when tlie 
ephemeral disputes and ephemeral reputations of the 
day arefore^otten." I for one neither envy him " the 
friendship," nor the glory in reversion which is to ac- 
crue from it, like Mr. Thelusson's fortune in the third 
and fourth generation. This friendship will probably 
be as memorable as his own epics, which (as I quoted 
to him ten or twelve years ago in " English Bards") 
Porson said " would be remembered when Homer an^d 
Virgil are forgotten, and not till then." For the pre- 
sent I leave him. 
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'* Kow the Sarpent was more svbtil than any beast «f the fiel< 
which the Lord God had made.'* Cm. iii. Li 
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PREFACE. 



The following scenes are entitled " a Myste- 
ry/' ' in confbnnity with the ancient title annex- 
ed to dramas upon similar suli^tSy which were 
styled « Mysteries, or Moralities.^ The author 
has by no means taken the same liberties with 
his subject which were common formerly, as 
.may be seen by any reader curious enough to re- 
fer to those very profane productions, whether 
in English, French, Italian, or Spanbh. The 
author has endeavoured to preserve the language 
adapted to his characters ; and where it is (and 
this is but rarely) takeQ firom actual Scripture^ 
he has made as litt}e aheration, even of words as 
the rhythm would permit. The reader will re- 
"bollect that the book of Genesis does not state 
that Eve was tempted by a demon, but by " the 
Serpent ;" and that only because he was " the 
most subtil of all the beasts of the field.'' What- 
ever interpretation the Rabbins and the Fathers 
may have put upon this, I must take the words 
as I find them, and reply with Bishop Watson 
upon similar occasions, whep the Fathers were 
quoted to him, as Moderator in the Schools of 
Cambridge, " Fehoid the Book !" — holding up 
t^e Scripture. It is to be recollected that my 
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present subject has nothing to do with the Neu 

Teslamenlf to which no reference can be here 

made without aoachronism. With (he poeni» 

upon similar topics 1 have not been teccDlly fa- 

mihar. Since I was twenty, I have never read 

Milton ; but I had read him so ff equenily before, 

that this may make little dilTerence. Gesner'i; 

" Death of Abel" I have never read ai 

eight yeatt of age, at Abcrde«n. The general) 

impression of my recollection is delight; but of 

ntenis I remember only that Cain's v'tSm 

lUed Maliala, and Abel's Tbitia.— In ihs 

followijig pages I have called them " Adah" a 

" Xillabf'' the earliest female names wliich oi 

in Genesis; they were those ol'Lamech's wives: 

those of Cain and Abel are not called by \hcaK 

Whether, then,a coincidence of subjec 

may have caused the same in expression, [ knoac 

nothing, and care as little. : 

The reader will please to bear in mind (what 

few choose to recollect) that there is no allusioa 

. future state in any of the bonks of Mas 

indeed in the OM Testament. Foi 

Tor diis extraordinary omission he may cov 

Warburton's Divine Legation ;" whether si 

factory or not, no better has yet been assigned 

'lave therefore supposed it new to Cain, will) 

t, I hope, any perversion of Holy Writ. 

With regard to the language of Lnciferj j 
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was difficult for me to make bim talk like a Cler- 
gyman upon the same subjects ; but I have done 
what I could to restrain bim within the bounds 
of spiritual politeness. 

If he disclaims having tempted Eve in fbe 
shape of the Serpent, it is only because the book 
of Genesis has not the most distant allusion to 
any thing of the kind, but merely to the Serpent 
in his serpentine capacity. 

Note, — The reader will perceive that the au- 
thor has partly adopted in this poem the notion 
of Cuvier, that the world had been destroyed se- 
veral times before the creation of 6ian. This 
speculation, derived from the different strata and 
the bones of enormous and unknown animals 
found in them, lit not contrary to the Mosaic ac- 
count) but rather confirms it ; as no human 
bones have yet been discovered in those strata, 
although those of many known animals are found 
near the remains of the unknown. The asser- 
tion of Lucifer, that the pre-ad^unite world was 
also peopled by rational beings much more in- 
telligent than man, and proportionably powerful 
to the mammoth, &c. &c. is of course, a poetical, 
fiction to help him to make out his case. 

I ought to add, that there is a <^ Tramel(^e- 
die^' of Alfieri, called " Abel.^' — I have never 
read that nor any other of the posthumous works 
of the writer, except his Life. 
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CAIN. 



ACT I. SCENE I. 

The Land without Paradise , — Time, Sunrise. 

Adam^ Eve, Cain, Abel, Adah, Zillah, offer' 

ing a Sacrifice, . 

Adam, God, the Eternal ! Infinite ! All-Wise! — 
Who out of darkness on the deep didst make 
Light on the waters with a word — all hail ! 
Jehovah, with returning light, all hail ! 

Eve, God ! who didst name the day, and separate 
Morning from night, till then divided never — 
Who didst divide the wave from wave, and call 
Part of thy work the firmament — all hail 1 

Abel, God ! who didst call the elements into 
Earth— ocean — air — and fire, and with the day 
And night, and worlds which these illuminate 
Or shadow, madest beings to enjoy them, 
And love both them and thee — all hail I all hail ! 

Adah, God, the Eternal ! Parent of all things ! 
' Who didst create these best and beauteous beings, 
To be beloved, more than all, save thee — 
Let me love thee and them : — All hail I all hail ! 

Zillah, Oh,God! who loving, making, blessing all, 
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Yet didst permit theierpent to creep io, ' 
And drive my father forth from Paradise, 
Keep us from fmrther evil : — Hail ! all hail I 

Adam, Son Cain, my first-bom, vfaerefore aii 
thou silent ? 

Cotft. Why should I speak ? 

Adam. To pray. 

Cain. Have ye not pray'd ? 

Adam, We have, most fervently. 

Cain, . And loudly : I 

Have heard ^'ou. 

Adam, So will God) I trust 

MeL Amen>! 

Adam, But thou, my eldest-bom, art silent still. 

Cain, 'Tis better I should be so. 

Adam. Wherefore so? 

Cain. I have nought to ask. 

Adam, Nor aught to thank for ? 

Cain. No. 

Adam. Dost thou not live ? 

Cain. Must I not die ? 

Eve. Alas! 

The fruit of our forbidden tree begins 
To fall. 

Adam. And we must gather it again. 
Oh, God ! why didst thou plant the tree of know- 
ledge ? 

Cain. And wherefore pluckM ye not the tree of 
life? 
Ye might have then defied him. 

Adam, Oh I my son, 

Blaspheme not : these are serpents' words. 

Cain. Why not ? 

The snake spokefn/fA; ite^cwthetrce ofknowledgej 
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It WC18 the tree of life : — knowledge is good; 
And life is good ; and how can both be evil ? 

Eve, My boy ! thou speakest as I spoke in ^n. 
Before my birth : let me not see renewed 
My misery in thine. I have repented. 
Let me not see my offspring fall into 
The snares beyond the walls of Paradise, 
Which e'en in Paradise destroyed his parents. 
Content thee with what is. Had we been so, 
Thou now hadst been contented i — Oh, my son ! 

Adam. Our orisons completed, let us hence, 
Each to his task of toil — not heavy, though 
Needful: the earth is young, and yields us kindly 
Her fruits with little labour. 

Eve, Cain, my son. 

Behold thy father cheerful and resign'd. 
And do as he doth. [Exit Adam and Eve, 

Zillah, Wilt thou not, my brother ? 

Ahel, Why wilt thou wear this gloom upon thy 
brow. 
Which can avail thee nothing, save to rouse 
The Eternal anger ? 

Adah, My beloved Cain, 

Wilt thou frown even on me ? 

Cain, No, Adah ! no ; 

I fain would be alone a little while. 
Abel, I'm sick at heart ; but it will pass : 
Precede me, brother — I will follow shortly. 
And you, too, sisters, tarry not behind ; 
Your gentleness must not be harshly met : 
I'll follow you anon. 

Adah. If not, I will 

Return to seek you here. 
21 
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Abel The peace of God 

Be on your spirit, brother ! 

lEocit Abelj ZiUah^ and Adah^ 

Cain, (solus) And this is 

Life ! — Toil ! and wherefore should 1 toil ? — be-r 

cause 
My father could not keep his place in Edeq. 
What had I done in this ? — I was unborn, 
I sought not to be born ; nor love the state 
To which tliat birth has brought roe. Why did he 
Yield to the serpent and the woman ? or, 
Yielding, why sufler ? What was there in this ? 
The tree was planted, and why not for him ? 
If not, why place him near it, where it grew, 
The fairest in the centre ? They have but 
One answer to all questions, " *twas his will, 
And he is good." How know I that ? Because 
He is all-powerful must all- good, too, follow? 
I judge but by the fruits — and they are bitter — 
Which I must feed on for a fault not mine. 
Whom have we here? — A shape like to theangelsf* 
Yet of a sterner and a sadder aspect 
Of spiritual essence : why do I quake ? 
Why should I fear him more than otlier spirits, 
Whom I see daily wave their fiery swords 
Before the gates round which 1 linger oft, 
In twilight's hour, to catch a glimpse of those 
Gardens which are my just inheritance. 
Ere the night closes o'er the inhibited walls 
And the immortal trees which overtop 
The cherubim-defended battlements ? 
If I shrink not from these, the fire-arm'd angels. 
Why should I quail from him who now approaches r 
Yet he seems mightier far than them, nor less 
Beauteous, and yet not all as beautiful 
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As he hath l)een, and might l>e : sorrow seems 
f lalf of his immortality. And is it 
So ? and can aught grieve save humanity ? 
He conicth. 

Enter Lucifer. 

Luc. Mortal ! 

Cain, Spirit, who art thou ? 

Luc. Master of spirits. 

Cain. And being so, canst thou 

Leave them, and walk with dust ? 

Luc. I know the thoughts 

Of dust, and feel for it, and with you. 

Cain. How ! 

You know my thoughts ? 

Luc. They are the thoughts of all 

Worthy of thought ; — 'tis your immortal part 
Vf hich speaks within you. 

Cain. What immortal part ? 

This has not been reveal'd : the tree of life 
Was withheld from us by my father's folly, 
\^'hile that of knowledge, by my roother^s haste, 
Was pluck'd too soon ; and all the fmh b death ! 

Luc. Tiiey have deceived thee ; thou shaltlive. 

Cain. I live, 

But live to die : and, living, see no thing 
To make death hateful, save an innate clinging, 
A loathsome and yet all invincible 
Instinct of life, which I abhor, as I 
Despise myself, yet cannot overcome — 
And so 1 live. Would 1 had never lived ! 

Luc. Thou livest, and must live for i 
think not 
The earth, which is thine outward cdr'ring^ b 
Existence — it will cease, and thou wib be 
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No less than thou art now. 

Cain. No less ! and why 

No more ? 

hue. It may be thou shalt be as we. 

Cain, And ye? 

Luc. Are everlasting. 

Cain. Are ye happy? 

Luc, We are mighty. 

Cain, Are ye happy ? 

Luc. No : art thou ? 

Cain. How should I be so ? Look on me ! 

La*c. Poor clay ! 

And thou pretendest to be wretched ! Thou ! 

Cain. 1 am : — and, thou, with all thy might, 
what art thou ? 

Luc* One who aspired to be what made thee, and 
Would not have made thee what thou art. 

Cain. Ah ! 

Thou look'st almost a god ; and . 

Luc. I am none : 

And having fail'd to be one, would be nought 
Save what I am. He conquer'd ; let him reign ! 

Cain. Who? 

Luc. Thy sire's Maker, and the earth's. 

Cain. And heaven's. 

And all that in them is. So I have heard 
His seraphs sing ; and so my father saitb. 

Luc, They say — what they must sing and say, 
on pain 
Of being that which I am — and thou art — • 

Of spirits and of men. 

Cain, And what is that ? 

Luc, Souls who dare use their immortality — 
Souls who dare look the Omnipotent tyrant m 
His everlasting face, and tell him, that 
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His evil h not good ! If he has made, 

As h'e saith — which I know not, nor believe — 

But, if he made us — he cannot unmake : 

We are immortal ! — nay, he'd have us so, 

That he may torture : — let him ! He is great — 

But, in his greataess, is no happier than 

We in our conflict ! Goodness would not make 

Evil ; and what ebe hath he made ? But let liim 

Sit on his vast and solitary throne, 

Creating worlds, to make eternity 

Less burthensome to his immense esistence 

And unpatticipated solitude ! 

Let him crowd orb on orb : he is alone 

Indefinite, indissoluble tyr^it ! 

Could he but crush himself, 'twere the best boon 

He ever granted": but let him reign on. 

And multiply liimselfin misery ! 

Spirits and men, at least we sympathise ; 

And, sufli^ring in concert, make our pangs, 

Innumerable, more endurable, 

By the unbouuded sympathy of all — 

With all ! But He f so wretched in his height, 

So restless in liis wretchedness, must still 

Create, and re-create 

Coin. Thou speak'st to me of things which long 
have swum 
In visions through my thought : I never could 
Reconcile what I saw with what I heard. 
My father and my mother talk t( 
Of serpents, and of fmiiMand trees: I 
The gates of what tliey call their P 
Guarded by fiery-s worded chcrubimt 
Which shut them out. and me: 
Of daily toil, and constant ti 
21* 
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Around a world where I seem nothing, wiik 
Tboygbts which arise within me, as if they 
Could master all things : — but 1 thought alone 
This misery was mine, — My father is 
Tamed down ; my mother has forgot the mind 
'Which made her thirst for knowledge at the risk 
Of an eternal curse ; my brother is 
A watching shepherd boy, who offers up 
The firstlings of the iock to him who bids 
The earth yield nothing to us without sweat ; 
My sister Zillab sings an earlier hymn 
Than the birds' matins; and my Adah, my 
Own and beloved, she too understands not 
The mind which overwhelms me : never till 
Now met I aught to sympathise with me. 
'Tis well — I rather would consort with spirits. 

Luc. And hadst thou not been fit by thine own 
soul 
For such companionship, I would not now 
Have stood before tliee as I am : a serpent 
Had been enough to charm ye, as before. 

Cain, Ah ! didst thou tempt my mother ? 

Luc, I tempt none. 

Save with the truth : was not the tree, the tree 
Of knowledge ? and was not the tree of life 
Still fruitful ? Did I bid her pluck them not ? 
Did I plant things prohibited within 
The reach of beings innocent, and curious 
By their own innocence ? I would have made ye 
Cxods ; and even He who thrust ye forth, so thrust ye 
Because " ye should not eat the fruits of life, 
*'• And become gods a« we." Were those his words? 

Cain, They were, as I have heard from tbosr 
who heard them, 
In thunder. 
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TjUC. Then who was the demon? He 
Who would not let ye live, or he who would 
Have made ye live for ever in the joy 
And power of knowledge ? 

Cain. Would they had snatch'd both 

The fruits, or neither ! 

Lmc. One is yoiurs already, 

The other may be stilL 

Cain, How so ? 

Late. By being 

Tom'selves, in your resistance. Nothing can 
Qnench the mind, if the mind wiU be itself 
And centre of surrounding things — 'tis made 
To sway. 

Cain. But didst tliou tempt my parents ? 

Lu€. I? 

Foor clay ! what should I tempt them for, or how? 

Cain. They say the serpent was a spirit. 

Luc, Who 

Saith that ? It is not written so on high : 
The proud One will not so far falsify. 
Though man's vast fears and little vanity 
Would make him cast upon the spiritual nature 
Hb own low failing. The snake was the snake — 
No more ; and yet not less than those he tempted, 
In native being earth also— more in wisdom. 
Since he could overcome them, and foreknew 
Tlie knowledge fatal to their narrow joys. 
Think'st thou I'd take the shape of thiogi that die ? 

Cain. But tkbe thbif bad a daiaoii ? :^ ,^;;i. . * 

Luc. 
In those lie 
I tdl thee tiuilj 
ThaDamere 
Who guard tfai.i 
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Have roll'd o'er your dead ashes^ and your seec^s. 

The seed of the then world may thus array 

Their earHest fault in fable, and attribute 

To me a shape I scorn, as I scorn all 

That bows to him, who made things but to bend 

Before his sullen, sole eternity ; 

But we, who see the truth, must speak it. Thy 

Fond parents listen'd to a creeping thing. 

And fell. For what should spirits tempt them ? 

What 
Was there to envy in the narrow bounds 
Of Paradise, that spirits who pervade 

Space but I speak to thee of what thou know'st 

not. 
With all thy tree of knowledge. 

Cain, But thou canst not 

Speak aught of knowledge which I would not know, 
And do not thirst to know, and bear a mind 
To know. 

Luc. And heart to look on ? 

Cain. Be it proved. 

fjiic. Dar'st thou to look on Death ? ' 

Cahi. He has not j^et 

Peen seen. 

Luc. But must be undergone. 

Cain. My father 

Says he is something dreadful, and my mother 
W^eops when he's named ; and Abel lifts his eyes 
To heaven, and Zillah casts hers to the earth, 
And sighs a prayer ; and Adah looks on me, 
And speaks not. 

Luc. And thou? i 

Cain. Thoughts unspeak 

Oowd in my breast to burning, when I hear 
Of this almighty Death, who is, it seems. 
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HtevitHbb. Cnulil I nreslle willi l>im 
^^Birrcstled with t\n- lion, whon a boy, 
^Hp playi till he ran ronring fruiu tiiy gripe. 
^H|i;iuc. Il has no shajie; but will absorli all things I 
^^Sbat bcHr the furm uf earth -burn being. 

Cain. Ah ! 

I thought it was a bi^inp: wito could do 

Such evil things to beings save a being ? 

Luc. Ask the Destroyer. 

^L Cnin. Who } 

^^B^£.uF. The Maker — call hits | 

^Hlvhich name thou wilt ; he makes but to destroy. 

^^' Cain. I knew not that; yet tliought il, since I 

or death : although I knnW' not what it is, 

Yet il seems horrible. I have look'd oat 

In the vast desolate night in search of him ; 

And when I saw gignniic shadows In 

Tb« umbrage of the walls of E[len, cliequer'd 

By the far-Hashing of the cherubs' swords, 

1 watch'd for what I thought his coming; for 

With fear rose longing in my heart to know 

What 'twas which shook as all — but nothing came. 1 

And then 1 tiiraM my weary eyes from off 

Our native and forbidden paradise, 

I'p to the liglils above us, in tlie azure. 

Which arc so beaullftil ; shall they. too. die ? 

Lac- Peritapa — but Iqog outlive both thine and I 

ft have iheinl 
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What ill? 

Luc. To be resolved into the earth. 

Cain. But shall I know it ? 

Luc. As I know not deaths 

1 cannot answer. 

Cain. Were I quiet earth, 

That were no evil : would I ne'er had been 
Aught else but dust ! 

Luc, That is a grov'ling wish, 

I^ess than thy father's, for he wish'd to know. 

Cain. But not to live, or wherefore pluck'd he not 
The life-tree ? 

Luc. He was hinder'd. 

Cain. Deadly error ! 

Not to snatch first that fruit : — ^but ere he pluck'd 
Th^ knowledge, he was ignorant of death. 
Alas ! I scarcely now know what it is, 
And yet I fear it — fear I know not what ! 

Luc. And I, who know all things, fear noth- 
ing : see 
What is true knowledge. 

Cain. Wilt thou teach me all ? 

Luc. Ay, upon one condition. 

Cain. Name it. 

Luc. That 

Thou dost fall down and worship me — thy Lord. 

Cain. Thou art not the Lord my %ther wor- 
ships, 

Luc. . No. 

Cain. His equal ? 

Luc, No ; — 1 have nought in common with him ! 
Nor would : I would be aught above — beneath—^ 
Aught save a sharer or a servant of 
His power. I dwell apart ; but I am great :— 
Many there are who worship me, and more 
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Who shall — be thou amongst the first. 

Cain. I never 

As yet have bow'd unto my father's God, 
Although my brother Abel olt implores 
That I would join with him in sacrifice — 
Why should I bow to thee ? 

Imc. Hast thou ne'er bow'd 

To him ? 

Cain. Have I not said it ? — need I say it ? 

Could not thy mighty knowledge teach thee that ! 

Luc. He who bows not to him has bow'd to me. 

Cain. But I will bend to neither. 

Luc. Ne'er the less, 

Thou art my worshipper : not worshipping 
Him makes thee mine thesame. 

Cain, And what is that ? 

Luc. Thou'lt know here — and hereafter. 

Cain. hel me but 

Be taught the mystery of my being, 

Luc. Follow 

Where I wiD lead thee. 

Cain. But I must retire 
To till the earth — for I had promised 

Luc. What? 

Cmn. To cull some first fruits. 

Luc. Why ? 

Cain. To offer up 

With Abel on an altar. 

Luc, Saidit thou not 

Thou ne'er hadst bent to him who made thee ? 4 

Cain. Yes — A 

But Abel's earnest prayer has wroi^btiipnn me; J 
The oflering is more his than tiMBe-^>flfid Adah— 
Luc. Why dost thou h 

Cain. 
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Born on the same day^ of tlie same womb ; and 
She wrung from me, with tears, this promise ; and 
Rather than see her weep, I would, methinks, 
Bear all — and wor^ip aught. 

Luc. Then follow me J 

Cain. I will. 

. Enter Adah. 

Adah. My brother, I haye came for thee f 

It is our hour of rest and joy— and we 
Have less without thee. Thou hast labour'd not 
This mom ; but 1 have done thy task : the fruits 
Are ripe, and glowing as the light which ripens : 
Come away. 

Cain. See*st thou not ? 

Adah. I see an angei ^ 

We have seen many : will he share our hour 
Of rest ? — he is welcome. 

Cain. But he is not like 

The angels we have seen. 

Adah. Are there, then, others f 

But he is welcome, as they were : they deign'd 
To be our guests — will he ? 

Cain (to Luc.) Wilt thou ? 

Luc. I ask 

Thee to be mine. 

Cain. I must away with him. 

Adah. And leave us ? 

Cain » Ay. .i 

Adah. And me ?. 

Cain. 

Adah. Let me go with thee« 

Luc. No, 

Adah. 
Art thou that steppest between heart 
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Cain. He is a god. 
i 
i.1 



How know'st thou ? 

He speaks like 
god. 

^dah. So did the serpent, and he tied. 
tuc. Thou errest, Adah ! — was not the tree that 
knowledge ? 

Adah. Ay— to our eteRial sorrow. 

Luc. And yel that grief is knowledge — so l» 
lied not : 
And if he did betray you, 'twas with truth ; 
And truth in its own essence cannot be 
But good. 

Adah. But all we know of it has gather'd 
Evil on ill ; expulsion (ram our home. 
And dread, and toil, and sweat, and heaviness ; 
Remorse of that which was — and hope of that 
Which Cometh not. Cain ! walk not with thi« spint. 
Bear with what we have borne, and love me — I 
Love ihee. 

Luc. More than thy mother and thy aire ? 
Adah. I do. Is that a sin, too ? 
Luc, No, not yet ; 

one day will be in your diildren. 
Adah. What >. 

Musi not my daughter lote her brotlier Looch ? 

Imc. Not as thon lovest Caui ? 
_ ^dah. Oil, ray God ! 

'1 they not love and brin|t forth things that lovff 
ol their love i have they not drawu their n *" 
of this bworn ? was not he, their father, 
of the same sc^e womb, in the same hour 
me ? did we not love ^ncli other ? and 
mumplyiiig iwr being multiply 
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Things which will love each other as we love 
Them ? — ^And as I love thee, my Cain ! go not 
Forth with this spirit ; he is not of ours. 

Lmc. The sin I speak of is not of my making 
And cannot be a sin in you — wbate'er 
It seem in those who will replace ye in 
Mortality. 

Adah. What is the sin which is not 
Sin in itself? Can circumstance make sin 
Or virtue ? — ^if it doth, we are the slaves 
Of 

Luc. Higher things than ye are slaves : and higher 
Than them or ye would be so, did they not 
Prefer an independency of torture 
To the smooth agonies of adulation 
In hymns and harpings, and self-seeking prayers 
To that which is omnipotent, because 
It is omnipotent, and not from love, 
But terror and self-hope. 

Adah. Omnipotence 

Must be all goodness. 

Luc, Was it so in Edcn7 

^daA. Tiend! tempt me not with beauty j thou 
art fairer 
Than was the serpent, and as false. 

Ltic. * As true. 

Ask Eve, your mother ; bears she not the know- 
ledge 
Of good and evil^ ^ 

Adah. Oh, my mother ! thou 

Hast pluck'd a fruit more fatal to thine ofispring 
Than to thyself; thou at the least hast past 
Thy youth in Paradise, in innocent 
And happy intercourse with happy spirits ^ 
But we^ thy children^ ignorant of Eden^ 
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Are girt about by de^ions, who assume 
The words of God, and tempt us with our own 
Dissatisfied and curious thoughts — as thou 
Wert work'd on by the snake, in thy most flushM 
And heedless, harmless wantonness of bliss. 
I cannot answer this immortal thing 
AVhich stands before me ; I cannot abhor him ; 
I look upon him with a pleasing fear, 
And yet I fly not from him : in his eye 
There is a fastening attraction which 
Fixes my fluttering eyes on his ; my heart 
Beats qmck ; he awes me, and yet draws me near, 
Nearer, and nearer ; Cain — Cain — save me ih>m 
him! 

Cain, What dreads my Adah ? This is no ill 
spirit. 

Adah, He Is not God — ^nor God's : I haye be- 
held 
The cherubs and the seraphs ; he looks not . 
Like them. N 

Cain, But there are spirits loftier still— «> 
The archangels. 

Luc, And still loftier than the archangels. 

Adah, Ay — but not blessed. 

Luc, If the blessedness 

Consists in slavery — ^no. 

•idah, I have heard it said, 

The seraphs love mo«f— cherubim know mo9t — 
And this should be a cherub — since he loves not. 

Luc, And if the higher knowledge quenches 
love. 
What must he he you cannot love when known ? 
Since the all-knowing cherubim love least^ 
The seraph's love can be but ignorance : 
That tiiey are not compatible, the doom 
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or thy fond parents, for ibeir daring, proved 
Choose betwixt love and knowledge — since there 
No other clioke : your sire hath chosen already; 
His worship is but fear. 

Adah. Oil, Cain ! choose love. 

Cain. For thee, my Adah, 1 choose not — i 
Born with me — but I love nought else. 

Adah. Our par 

Cflj'fl. Did they love us when they snatch 'd fro 
the tree 
That which hath driven us all from Paradise? 

Adah. We were not bom then — and tf we fa 

Should we not love them and our children, Cain ? 
Cain. My little Enoch I and his lisping »ster 1 
Could I but deem them happy, I would half ^_ 

Forget but it can never be forgotten ^H 

Tlirough thrice a thousand generations .' never ^M 
6hall men love the remembrance of the man ^M 
Whosow'd the seed of evil and mankind 
In the same hour ! They pluck'd the tree of science 
And sin — and, not content with their own sorrov, 
Begot Me — thee — and alt the few that are, 
And all the unnumber'd and innumerable 
Multitudes, millions, myriads, which may be. 
To inherit agonies accumulated 
By ages ! — And I must be sire of such things I 
Thy beauty and thy love — my love and joy, 
The rapturous moment and tlie placid hour, 
All we love in our children and each other, 
But lead them and ourselves through many yeart'l 
Of sin and pain — or few, but still of sorrow, 
Intcrchcck'd with an instant of brief pleasure. 
To Dea!h — the unknown ! Metliinks the tree j 
knowledge 
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Hath not ftilfill'd its promise :-^if they sinn'd. 
At least they ought to have known all things that 

are 
Of knowledge — and the mystery of death. 
What do they know ? — that they are miserable. 
What need of snakes and fruits to teach us that ? 

Adah. I am not wretched, Cain, and if thou 
Wert happy 

Cain Be thou happy then alone — 

I will have nought to do with happiness^ 
Which humbles me and mine. 

Mah, Alone I could not, 

Nor would be happy : but with those around us, 
I think I could be so, despite of death, 
Which, as I know it not, I dread not, thoi^ 
It seems an awful shadow — if I may 
Judge from what I have heard. 

Luc. And thou conldst not 

Money thou say'st, be happy ? 

Adah. Alone ! Oh, my God ! 

Who could be haf^y and alone, or good ? 
To me my sditude seems sin ; unless 
W^hen I tjiink how soon I shall see my brother, 
His brother, and our children, and our parents. 

Luc. Yet thy God is alone ^ and is he happy ? 
Lonely and good ? 

Adah. He is not so ; he hath 

The angels and the mortals to make happy, 
And thus becomes so in diffusing joy : 
What else can joy be but the spreading joy ? 

JLuc. Ask of your sire, the exile fresh from 
Eden; 
Or of his first-born son ; ask your own heart ; 
it is not tranquil. 
'22* 
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Adah. Alas! noj.andyou— 

re you of heaven i 

Luc. If I am not, inquire 

The caiue of this all-spreading happiness 
(Which you proclaimj of the all^reat and 
Maker oflife and living tbings; it is 
Hu secret, and he keeps it. We must btar, 
And some of us resist, and both in vain, 
His seraphs say ; but it is worth the trial. 
Since better may not be without : there is 
A wisdom in the spirit, which directs 
To right, as in the dim blue air the eye 
Of you, young mortals, lights at once upon 
The star which tvaichcs, welcoming the nioi 

Adah. It is a beautiful star j I love it for 
Its beauty. 

Luc. And why not adore ? 

Aiia/i. Our father 

Adores llic Invisible only. 

Luc, But the symbols 

Of the Invisible arc the loveliest 
Uf what is visible ; and yon bright stal- 
ls leader of the host of heaven. 

Adah. Our Ciiliw 

Saitli that he has beheld the God hliii^eli' 
Who niiidc liim and our mother. 

Lac. llast (Unseen ll 

Adah. Yes— In liis works. 

Luc. But in his being ? 

Adah. 
Save in my father, who is God*3 own image j 
Or in his angels, who are like to thee — 
And brighter, yet less beautiful and powerful 
In seeming: as the silent sunny noon. 
All light they look upon us ; but thou seem'^l 
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Like an ethereal night, where long white clouds 
Streak the deep purple, and unnumber'd stars 
Spangle the wonderful mysterious vault 
With things that look as if they would be suns ; 
So beautiful, unnumber'd, and endearing. 
Not dazzling, and yet drawing' us to them, 
They fill ray eyes with tears, and so dost thou. 
Thou seem'st unhappy ; do not make us so, 
And I will weep for thee. 

Luc. Alas ! those tears ! 

Couldst thou but know what oceans will be shed — 

j4dah. By me ? 

Luc, By alL 

Adah. What all ? 

Luc, The million millions — 

Thy myriad myriads — ^the all-peopled earth — 
The unpeopled earth— and the o'er-^opled Hell, 
Of which thy bosom is the germ. 

Adah. Oh Cain I 

This spirit curseth us. 

Cam. Let him say on ; 

Him will I follow. 

Adah. Whither ? 

Luc. To a place 

Whence he shall come back to thee in an hour ) 
But in that hour see things of many days. - 

Adah. How can that be ? 

Luc, Did not your Maker make 

Out of old worlds this new one in few days ? 
And cannot I, who aided in this work. 
Show in an hour what h^ hath made in iqany, 
Or hath destroy 'd in few? 

Cain. Lead on. 

Adah. Will ht 

\]fx sooth return witUn an hour ? 
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Can crowd eternity 
Or stretch an hour into 
We breathe not by a mi 
Bm that's a mystery, 
Adak. Wiliheretun 

or mortala from that ph 
Who shall return, save 
thee 



He shall. 
■e exempt from lime, and 




eternity : 

srtal meastiremenl — 



Ay, woraaa ! he alone 
(the ftrst and last 
.e)— shall cume back to 



To make ihat silent and expectant world 
As populous OS this : at present there 
Are few iohabitants. 

Ada/i. Where dtvellesl thou f 

Luc. Thraugl)out all space. Wliete s 
dwell? Where are 
Thy God or Gods — there am I ; all things are I 
Divided with me ; life and death — emd time- 
Eternity — and heaven and earth — and that 
Which is not heaven nor earth, but peopled n 
Those who once peopled of ^all people both'—  
Tbese are my realms ! So that I di divide 
ifia, and possess a kingdom which is not 
Sis. If I were not that which I have said, 
Could 1 stand here ? His angels are within 
Your vision. 

Adak. So they were when the fair m 
Spoke with our mother first. 

Lvc. Cain ! thou hast hcfl 

If thou dost long for knowledge, I can satiate 
That thirst : nor ask thee to partake of fruits 
Which shall deprive thee of a single good 
The conqueror has let) thee. Follow me. 
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Cain, Spirit^ I have said it. {Ex, Luc, and Cain. 
Adah (follawSy exclaiming) 

Cain ! my brother ! Cain ! 



ACT II. SCENE I. 

The My 88 of Space. 

Cain. I tread on air, and sink not ; yet I fear 
To sink. 

Luc. Have faith in me, and thou shalt be 
Borne on the air, of which I am the prince* , 

Cain. Can I do so without impiety ? 

Luc. Bdieve — and sink not 1 doubt — and perish I 
thus 
Would run the edict of the other God, 
Who names me demon to his angds ; they 
Echo the sound to miserable thi^, 
Which knowing nought beyond tl^r shallow s^ses, 
Worship the word which strikes their ear, and deem 
Evil or good what is proclaimed to them 
In their abasement. I will have none such : 
Worship or worship not, thou shalt behold 
The worlds beyond thy little world, nor be 
Amerced, for doubts beyond thy little life, 
With torture of my dooming. There will come 
An hour, when toss'd upon some water-drops, 
A man shall say to a man, ^' Believe in me. 
And walk the waters ;" and the man sliall walk 
The billows and be safe. / will not say 
Believe in me, as a conditional creed 
To save thee ; but fly with me o'er the gulf 



Of space an equal flight, and I will sbov 
I What thou dar'st pot deny, ilie history 
j Of past, and present, and of future worlds. 

Cain. Oh, Gnd, or demon, or wbale'er tl 
Is yon our earth ? 

Imc. Dost ibou not recognize 

The dust which form'd your father ? 

Cain. Can it be 

Yon small blue circle, swinging in far ether, 
With an inl'erior circlet near it still, 
V/hicb looks like that which lit our earthly i 
Is this our Paradise ? Where are ila walls, 
And they who guard them P 

Luc. Point me out the i 

Of Paradise. 

Cain. How should I ? As we move 

Like sunbeams onward, it grows small end mw 
And as it waxes little, and then less. 
Gathers a halo round it, like the tight 
Wliich shone the roundest of the stars, when ] 
Beheld them from the skirts of Paradise : 
Methinks they both, as we recede fi:om them, 
Appear to join the innumerable stars 

I Which are around us ; and, as we move on, 
Increase their myriads. 
Luc. And if there should bo 

Worlds greater than thine own, inliabited 
By greater things, ord they themselves for nXH 
In number than the dust of thy dull earth. 
Though niuliipliod to animated atoms, 
All living, and all doom'd to death, and wretc! 
What wouldst thou think? 
Cain. I should be proud of the 

Which knew such things. 
Luc. But if that high thought 
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Link'd to a servile mass of matter^ and^ 

Knowing such things, aspiring to such things. 

And science still beyond them, were chain'd down 

To the most gross and petty paltry wants, 

All foul and fulsome, and the very best 

Of thine enjoyments a sweet degradation, 

A most enervating and filthy cheat 

To lure thee on to the renewal of 

Fresh souls and bodies, all foredoom'd to be 

As frail, and few so happy 

Coin. Spirit! I 

Know nought of death, save as a dreadful thing 
Of which I have heard my parents speak, as of 
A hideous heritage I owe to them 
No less than life ; a heritage not happy, 
If I may judge till now. But, spirit ! if 
It be, as thou hast said (and I within 
Feel the prophetic torture of its truth,) 
Here let me die : for to give birth to those 
Who can but suffer many years, and die, 
Methinks is merely propagating death, 
And multiplying murder. 

Lmc. Thou canst not 

All die^— there is what must survive. 

Cain. The Other 

Spake not pf this unto my father, when 
He shut him forth from Paradise, with deatb 
Written upon his forehead. But at least 
Let what is mortal of me perish, that , 

I may be in the rest as aiigels are. 

Luc. lamangdic: wouldst thou be t^ I am ? 

Cain. I know not what thou art: I see thy 
power, 
And see thou show'st me things beyond my power, 
Beyond all power of iny bom faculties, 
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Allhougb inrcrioT still to my. desires 
And my conctptiouii. 

Luc. Whai arc iliey, wlu<:Ii d^ 

So humbly in their pride, as to sojourn 
With worms in clay ? 

Cain. And wbat art tliou, who dvell 

So haughtily in spirit, and canst range 
Nature and iminortalily — and yet 
Seem'st sorrowful ? 

. Lvc. I seem that wliiuh 1 aoi ; 

And therefore do I ask of tliee, if lliuu 
Wouldst be immortitl i 

Cain. Thou hast said, 1 mitstll 

Immortal in despite of me. 1 knew not 
This until lately — but since it must be, 
Let me, or happy or unhappy, learn 
To anticipate my immorlalily. 

Luc. Thou didst before I came upon thee. 

Cain. How? • 

Luc. By suAering. 

Cain. And must torture be immortal? 

Luc. We and thy sons will try. But now, be- 
liold ! 
Is it not glorious ? 

Cain. Oh, thou beautiful 

And unima^nable ether \ and 
Ye multiplying masses of increased 
And still-increasing lights ! what are ye ? \ 
Is tliis blue wilderness of interminable 
A if, where ye roll along, as I have seen 
Theleavesalong the limpid streams of Eden? \ 
Is your course measured for ye ? Or do ye 
Sweep on in your unbounded revelry 
Through an aerial universe of endless 
Expwuion, at which my soul aches to thiult, 
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Intoxicated with eternky ? 

Oh God ! Ob Gods ! or whatsoe'er ye are ! 

How beanttfol ye are i how beatftiful 

Your works, or accidents, or whflftsoe'er 

Thev «iay be ! Let me die, as atoms die, 

(If that they die) or know ye in your might 

And knowledge ! My thov^ts are not in this hoot 

Unwerdiy what I see, though my dust is ; 

Spirit ! let me expire, or see them neater. 

Luc. Arttliou not nearer? look back to thine 
earth ! 

Cain, Where bit? I see nothing save a mass 
Of most innumerable lights. 

Luc. Look there ! 

Cain. I cannot see it. 

Luc. Yet it sparkles ^. 

Cain. What, yonder ! 

Luc. Yea. 

Cain. And wit thou teU me so ? 

Why I have seen the fire-flies and fire-worms 
Sprinkle the dusky groves and the green banks 
In the dim twilight, bright^ than yon world 
Which bears them. 

Luc Thou hast seen both worms and worids, 
Each bright and sparkling, — ^what dost think of 
them? 

Cain. That they are beautiful in thdr own 
sphere. 
And that the night, which makes both beautiful 
The little shining fire-fly in its flight. 
And the immortal star in its great course, 
Must both be guided. 

Luc. But by whom or what ! 

Cain. Show me. 
23 
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it thou beliold ? 

Huw know 
IS yei, ihou hast shown nought 
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I dare behold ? 

I dare not gaze on further. 

Luc. On, then, with 

Wouldst Ihou behold things mortal or irainortal ? 
Cain. Why, wlist are things f 
Iiuc. Both partly : but what dotb 

Sit next thy heart ? "" 

Cain. The tilings 1 see. 

Luc. But wl 

Sate nearest it ? 

Cain. The things I have not seen, 

I Nor ever shall — the mysteries of death. 

Luc. What, ir I show to thee thbgs which 
difd, 

\s I have shown thee much which cannot die ? 
Cam. Do so, 

Luc. Away, then ! on our mighty w 

Cain. Oh ! how we cleave the blue ! The 
fade from us ! 
' The earth '. where is my earth } let me look u 
Tori was made of it. 

Luc. 'Tis now beyond thee, 

I Less, in the universe, than ihou in it : 
1 Yet deem not that thou canst escape it; thou 
I Sliall so<in return to earth, and all its dust ; 
I 'Tis part of liiy elemhy, and mine. 
Cain. When dost thou lead me P 
Lue. To what was before lh( . 

I Tlie phantasm of the world ; of which thy world] 
I !■ but the wreck. 

Cain. What ! is it not then new ? 

Luc. No more than life is; and that was 
thou 
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Or I were, or the things wluch leeiii to as 
Greater than either : many things will ha^e 
No end; and some, winch would pretend to Ittve 
Had no banning, have had one as tama 
As thou ; and mightier things have been extinct 
To make way for mnch meannr than we can 
Surmise ; fw momeniB onfy and the ifote 
Have been and most be tAwtekmmgeaUe, 
But changes makfi not de^, except to Aj ; 
But thou art day— and canst bat co mp re fa ead 
That prhi^ was clay, and such thoa shalt bdmM. 

Cain. Clay,spirit ! Whatthoa wfltjIcMi st s aj f . 

Luc. Away, then! 

Cain. Bat the lights iult fan aw int. 

And some tin now grew larger as we appn)adi''d, 
And wore the look of worlds. 

Luc. And aach tbey ate 

Cain. And Edeps in them ? 

Luc. Itinajbe. 

Cain. And Men ? 

Luc. f ea, or things higher. 

Cain. Ay? and^ierpiBts loo ? 

Luc. Wouldst thoa have men wilimt thea ? 
must no reptiles 
Breathe, save the erect ones ? 

Cain. How the %fati recede ! 

Where fly we? 

Luc. To the worid of phaatoMS, wfakh 

Are beings past, and shadows stw to cone. 

Cain. But it grows dark, and dark — the stars 
are gone! 

Luc. And yet thou seest 

Cain. n'k a feaiful light f 

No sun, no moon, no lights inmimcrable. 
The very blue of the empurpled night 
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Luc. Fiearoot — ^wicbott me tlion 

CogldafiwHhfvegon^ beyond thy worlcL Oofonf 

[7%^ dm^ppeqr iiftfiitgh tie douds. 



SCENE n. 

Hades. 

Enter Lucifer and Cain. 

Cain. How sSent and how vbA ate these dim 
worlds ! 
JFot they seem more than one, and yet more peopled 
Than the hu^ brilliant luminous orbs which swung 
So thickly in the upper anr, that I 
Had deem'd them rather the bright populace 
Of some all unimagmable Heaven 
Than things to be inhabited themselves, 
But that on drawing near them I beheld 
Their swelling into palpable immensity 
Of matter, whieh seem'd made for life to dwell on, 
Rather than life itsdf. But here, all is 
So shadowy and so fidl of twilight, that 
It speaks oif a day past 

Luc. It is the realm 

Of death. — ^Wbuldst have it present ? 

Cain. Till I know 

That which it really is, I cannot answer. 
But if it be as I have heard my father 
Deal out in his long homilies, %s a thing — 
Oh God ! I dare not think onH ! Cursed be 
He who invented life that leads to death ! 
Or the dull mass of life, that being life 
Could not retain, but needs must forfeit it-- - 
23* 



rEv«n fer the innocent ! 
Luc. Dost thou curse thy foti 
Cain. Cursed he not me in giving me my bij 
Cursed lie not me before my birth, in daring 
To pluck the fruit forbidden 't 
Luc. Thou say'at well 
T 
P 



The curse is mutual 'twist thy sire and ihi 
ber^ 
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But for ihy sons and biotber r 

Cain. Let them share i| 

With me, Iheir sire and brother ! What else is 
Bequealb'd lo me ? I leave them my inheritauwi 
Oh ye interminable gloomy realms 
Of swimming shadows and enormous shapes. 
Some ftiUy shown, some indistinct, and all 
Mighty and melancholy — what are ye f 
Live ye, or have ye lived ? 

Luc. Somewliat of both. 

Cain. Then what is death ? 

Luc. What? Hath not lie who mad( 

Said 'tis another life ? 

Cain. Till now he hath 

Said nothing, save that alt shall die. 

Lac. Perhaps 

He one day will unfold that further secret. 

Cain. Happy the day ! 

Luc. Yes;happy! whenunfidi 

Through agonies unspeakable, and clogg*d 
With agoniea eternal, to innumerable 
Yet unborn myriads of unconscious atoms, 
All to be animated for this only ! 

Coin. What are these mighty phantoms wfc 
I see 
Floating around me ? — they wear not the form- 
Of the intelligences 1 have seen 
Bound our regretted and uneiiler'd Eden, 
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Nor wear the i«Nnn of man as Ilunre Tiew'd it 
In AdiBun's, and in Abel's, and in miney 
Nor in my sister-bride^s, nor in my diildren's : 
And yet tliey have an aspect, whieh, tlioagh not- 
Of men nor angel's, looks like somediiog, which, 
If not the last, rose hi^er than the first, 
Haughty, andhigb^ and beautlAil, and full 
Of seeming stvength, but of inexplicable 
Shape ; for I never saw such. They bear not 
The wing of seraph, nor the fiieeef man. 
Nor form, of mistiest bmte, nor aught that is 
Now breathing ; mighty yet and beaut^l 
As the most Iwaiitiftil and mighty which 
Live, and yet so unlike them, that I scarce 
Can call them living. 

Luc. Yet they lived* 

Cain. ' Where? - 

Lmc. Where 

Thou livest 

Cain. When ? 

Loic.  On what thou callest earth 

They did inhabitt 

Cain. Adam is the first. 

Luc. Of thine, I grant thee — but'too mean to be 
The last of these. 

Cain. And what are they ? 

Luc. That which 

Thou shalt be. 

Cain. But what were they ? 

Luc. Living, h^h^ 

Ihtdligent, good, great, and gloHoas things, ^ 

As much superior unto all thy sire, \ 

Adam, could e^er have been in Eden, as 
The sixty-^housandth generation shaB be. 
In its duU damp degeneracy) to / 
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Thee mil thv son; — and how weak di^aM,ji 
By thy own "flesh. 

Cnin. Ah me ! and did tketi perish 

Luc. Ves, from their earth, as tliou wilt fade ' 

Cain. But was -mine iheira ? 

Imc. I( was. 

Cain. Dut not as not 

It is too little and too towly la 
:b creatures. 

Luc True, it was more gloric 

CntR. And wherefore did it lall ? 

Luc. Ask him who . 

CtAn. But how ? 

Lac. By a most crushing' and ioexi 

Destruclion and diflofder of the elements, 
Whicli struck a world to chaos, as a chaos 
Subsiding has struck out a world : such things, 
Though rare in time, are frequent in eternity. —  
Pass on, and gase upon ^be past. 

Cain, 'Tis awful ! 

Luc. And true. Beho|d these phantonis ! th 

Material as thou art- 

Cain. And must I be 

Like them ? 

Luc. Let he who made thee answer thai. 
LI show thee what thy predecessors are, 
I And what tbey were thou feelest, in d^ree 
Inferior as thy petty feelings and 
Thy pettier portion of the immortal part 
Of high intelligence and earthly strength. 

common have with what ihey had 
k life, and what ye shall have — death ; the res} 
If poor attributes is such as suits 
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Reptile»«ngftnderM ont of the subsiding 
Slime of a mighty universe, crush'd into 
A scarcelv-yet shaped planet, peopled with 
Things whose ei^oymeat was to be in blindness — 
A Paradise of Ignorance, from which 
Knoivledge was barr'd as pdsoii. But behold 
What these superior beings are or were ; 
Or, if it irk thee, turn thee back and till 
The earth, thy task— III waft diee there ui nfety. 

Cain. No: I'll stay here. 

Lmc. How long ? 

Cain. For ever I Since 

I mmt one day return here from the earth, 
I rather would remain ; I am sick •f all 
Tluyt dnrt has sbewn iD0-.4et me dwell hi shadows. 

Lmc. It cannot^: lho« bow beholdest as 
A vision that wttch is veality. 
To make thvaelf fit for tiiis-dwelUiig, thoa 
Must pass mrough wfaairtiie tbiDgv Aon ssc^have' 

pasu'd**- 
The gates of : daalii. 

Cmn. . By what gate have we entered 

Even- now } 

Lmc. By mine! Bat, plighted t» vttunii 
My spirit buoys thee up to breathe in regions 
Where all is breathless save thyself. Gaze on ; 
But do not think to dwett here tiU thine hour 
Iseome. 

Cain. And these, l9»; can they ne'er repass 
To earth agdn ? 

Luc. Tkntf earth b gone for ever— 

So changed b3^ its convulsion, they would not 
Be conscious to a single present spot 
Of its new soarceiy harden'd smrfoce— ^Hwas— 
Oh, whata bcaiilifiri wodd ittMW / 
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Coin. And is. 

; is not Willi llie earth, though I must till it, 
feel at war, bui that I may Dot profit 
By what it bears of beautiful untuiling. 
Nor gratify my ibousand swelling thoughts 
With knowled^, nor allay niy thouiond Tears 
or death and life. 

Luc. What thy world is, thou see'at, 

Bui canst not comprehend the shadow of 
That which it was. 

Cain. And those enormous creatures, 

Phantoms inferior in intelligence 
(At least so seem'mg) to the things we have pass'il, 
Kesembling soinewlM.t the wild habitants 
Of the deep woods of earth, tlie hugest which 
Roar nightly in tlie forest, but len-fuld 
In magnitude and terror ; taller than 
The cherub-guarded walls of Eden, with 
Eyesflasliing like the iiery swords which fence them, 
And tusks projecting like the trees stripp'd of 
Their bark and branches — what were they ? 

Lue. That wfaicb 

The Mammoth is In thy world : — but these lie 
By myriads underneath its surface. 

Cain. But 

Luc. No : for thy frail race to war 

»ith them would render the curse on it useless — 
' wobld be destroy'd so early. 
Caia. But why jpar ? 

Luc. Yon have forgotten the denunciation 
Which drove your race from Eden — war with all 

thing?. 
And death to all things, and disease to moat things, 
^^^ad pBuigs, and bitterness ; these were the fhiits 
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Of the forbidden tree. 

Cain. But animals — 

Did they too eat of it, that they must die ? 

Luc* Your Maker told ye, thei^, were made for 
you, 
As you for him. You would not have their doom 
Superi<Nr to your own ? Had Adam not 
Fallen, all Imd stood. 

Cain* Alas ! the hopeless wretches ! 

They too must share my sire's fate, like his sons ; 
Like them, too, without having shared the apple ; 
Like them, too, without the so dear-bought knaW' 

Udge ! 
It was a lying tree — ^for we ImmB nothing. 
At least it promised knowledge at the j^rtce 
Of death — bux, knowledge still: but what knows 
man ? 

Luc. It pay be death leads to the highest know- 
ledge ; 
And being of all things the sole thing certain, 
At least leads to the surest science : therefore 
The tree was true, though deadly. 

Cain. These dim realms ! 

1 see them, but I know them not. 

Luc. Because 

Thy hour is yet afar, and matter cannot 
Comprehend spirit wholly — but 'tis something 
To know there are such realms. 

Cain. We knew already 

That there was death. 

Luc. But not what was beyond it. 

Cain. Nor know I now. 

Luc. Thou know'st that there is 

A state, and many states beyond thine own — 
And tl^s thou knewest not this mom. 
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Seems dim and shadowy. 

LiK. 6e content ; it will 

Seem dearer to thine immortality. 

Cain. And yon immeasurable liquid spate 
or glorioui azure which floats on beyond tis, 
Wliich looks like water, and which I should di 
The river which flows out of Paradise 
Past my own dwelling, but that it is bajikless 
And boundless, and of an ethereal hue — 
What is it ? 

Luc, There is still some such 01 
Although inferior, and thy children shall 
t)well near it — 'lis the phantasm of an ocean. 

Cain. 'Tis like another world ; a liquid son-J 
And those inordinate creatures sporting o'< 
Its shining surface ? 

Luc. Are its in^iabitanls, 

The past leviathans. 

Coin. And yon immense 

Serpent, which rears his dripping mane and vasty 
Head tea times higher than the haughtiest cedar 
Forth from the abyss, looking as he could coil 
Himself around llie orbs we lately look'd on — * 
Is he not of the kind wliich bask'd beneath 
The tree in Eden ? 

Luc. Eve, thy mother, best 

Can tell what shape of serpent tempted her. 

Cain. This seems loo terrible. No doubt I 

Had more of beauty. 

Luc. Hast thou ne'er beheld hiill 

Cain. Many of the sanie kind (at least so call^ 
Bui never that precisely which persuaded 
The fatal fruit, nor even of the same aspect. 
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Luc. Your father saw him not ? 

C€dn. No : 'twas my mother 

Who tempted him — she tempted by the serpent. 

Luc. Good man I whene'er thy wife, or thy sons' 
wives 
Tempt thee or them to aueht that's new or strange. 
Be sure thou see'st first wno hath tempted them. 

Cain. Thy precept comes too late : there is no 
more 
For serpents to tempt woman to. 

Luc. But there 

Are some things still which woman may tempt 

man to, 
And man teonpt woman : — ^let thy sons look to it f 
My counsel is a kind one ; for 'tis even 
Given chiefly at my own expense : 'tis true, 
'T will not be follow'd, so there's little lost. 

Cain. I understand not this. 

Luc. Tlie happier thou ! — 

Thy world and thou are still too young ! Tbou 

thinkest 
ThjTself most wicked and unhappy : is it 
Not so ? 

Cain. For crime, I kno\v not ; but for pain, 
I have felt much. 

Luc. First-bom of the first man ! 

Thy present state of sin — ^and thou art evil, 
Of sorrow — and thou sufferest, are both Eden \ 
In all its innocence compared to what \ 

Thou shortly may'st be ; and that state again. 
In its redoubled wretchedness, a Paradise 
To what thy sons- sons' sons, accumulating 
In generations like to dust, (which they 
In fact but add to^) shall endure and do. — 
24 
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Now let us back to earth ! 

- Cain, And wherefore didst thou 

Lead me here only to inform me this ? 

Lmc. Was not thy quest for knowledge ? 

Cain. Yes : as being 

The road to happiness. 

Luc. If truth be so^ 

Thou hast it. 

Cain. Then my father's God did well 

When he prohibited the fatal tree. 

Luc. But had done better in not planting it. 
But ignorance of evil doth not save 
From evil ; it must still roll on the same, 
A part of all things. 

Cain. Not of all things. No : 

I'll not believe it — for I thirst for good. 

Luc. And who and what doth not ? Wlio covets 
evil 
For its own bitter sake ? — None — nothing ! 'tis 
The leaven of all life, and lifelessness. 

Cain. Within those glorious orbs which we be- 
hold, 
Distant and dazzling, and innumerable, 
Ere we came down into :!iis phantoju realm, 
III cannot come ; they are too beautiful. 

Luc. Thou hast seen them from afar. 

Cain. And what of that ? 

Distance can but diminish glory — they 
When nearer must be more ineffable. 

Lmc. Approach the things of earth most beau- 
tiful. 
And judge their beauty near. 

Cain. I have done this — 

The loveliest thins I know is loveliest nearest. 
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Tmc, Then there must be dclusiun — What is 
that, 
Which being nearest to thine eyes is still 
More beautiful than beauteous things remote ? 

Cain. My sister Adah. — All the stars of heaven, 
The deep blue noon of night, lit by an orb 
W hich looks a spirit, or a spirit's world — 
The hues of twilight — the sun's gorgeous coming — 
His setting indescribable, which fills 
My eyes with pleasant tears as I behold 
Him sink, and feel my heart float softly with him 
Along that western paradise of clouds — 
The forest shade — ^the green bough — the bird's 

voice — 
The vesper bird's, which seems to sing of love, 
And mingles with the song of cherubii]^. 
As the day closes over Eden's walls ; — 
All these are nothing, to my eyes and heart, 
Like Adah's face : I turn from earth and heaven 
To gaze on it. 

Luc, ^Tjs frail as fair mortality, 

In the first dawn and bloom of young creation 
And earliest embraces of earth's parents. 
Can m-ake its offspring ; still it id delusion. 

Cain, You think so, being not her brother. 

Lite. Mortal ! 

My brotherhood's with those who have no chil- 
dren. 

» 

Cain. Then thou canst have no fellowship with 

us. 
Imc, It may be that that thine own shall be for 
me. 
But if thou dost possess a beautiful 
r»eing beyond all beauty in thine eyes, 
Why art thou wretched ? 
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Cain. Why do I e; 

Why art lion wretclied ? why are all ttlings so 
V.v'n He who made us must be. aa the maker 
Ofihint^B unhappy ! To produt^e de^niction 
Can surely never be ihe task of joy, 
And yet my aire says be's omnipotent : 
Then why is evil — he being good r I ask'd 
'XTiis question of my father ; ii nd he said, 
Because this evil only was the path 
To good. Strange good, that must arise from O 
Its deadly opposite. 1 lately saw 
A lamb stung by a reptile : the poor suckling 
Lay foaming on the earth, beneath the vain 
And piteous bleating of its restless dam ; 
My lather pluck'd some herbs, and laid them to- 
The wound ; and by degrees the helpless wretdl 
Resumed its careless life, and ruse to drain 
The mother's milk, who o'er it tremulous 
Stood licking its reviving limbs with joy. 
Behold, my son ! said Adum, how from evil 
Springs good ! 

Luc, What didst thou answer i 

Cain. Nothing j 

He is my father ; but I thought, that 'twere 
A better portion for the animal 
Never to have been flung at a/f, than to 
Purchase renewal of its little life 
With agonies unutterable, thiwgli 
Dispelled by antidotes. 

Lur But aa thou saidat 

Of all beloved things thou lovest her 
Who shared thy mother's milk, and givelh hers 
Unto thy children 

Cain. Most assuredly ; 

'YJist sUniilil I he without her ? 
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Luc, What am I ? 

Cain, Dost thou love nothing ? 

Luc, What does thy God love ? 

Cain, All things, my father says; but I confess 
I see it not in their allotment here. 

Luc, And, therefore, thou canst not see if I love 
Or no, except some vast and general purpose, 
To which particular things must melt like snows. 

Cain, Snows ! what are they? 

Lmc. Be happier in not knowing 

What thy remoter offspring must encounter ; 
But bask beneath the clime which knows no winter.! 

Gain, But dost thou not love something like thy- 
self? 

Luc, And dost thou love thyself? 

Cain, Yes, but love more 

What makes my feelings more endurable. 
And is more than myself, because I love it. 

Luc, Thou lovest it, because 'tis beautiful 
As was the apple in thy mother's eye ; 
And when it ceases to be so, thy love 
Will cease, like any other appetite. 

Cain, Cease to be beautiful 1 how can that be ? 
Luc, With time. 

Cain, But time has past, and hitherto 

Even Adam and my mother both are fair : 
Not fair like Adah and the seraphim — 
But very fair. 

Luc. All that must pass away 

In them and heh 

Cain, Fm sorry for it ; but 

Cannot conceive my love for her the less. 
And when her beauty disappears, methinks 
He who creates all beauty will lose more 
24* 
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Than me in seeing perish such a work. 

Luc. I pity thee who lovest what must perish. 

Cain. And I thee who lov'st nothing. 

Luc. And thy brother-* 

Sits he not near thy heart ? 

Ckdn. Why should he not ? 

Luc. Thy father loves him well — sodoesthyGod, 

Ccdn. And so do I. 

Luc. Tis wen and meekly d<me« 

Cain. Meekly ! 

Luc. He is the second bom of fleshy 

And is his mother's favourite. 

Catn. Let him keep 

Her favour, since the serpent was the first 
To win it. 

Luc. And his father*s ? 

Cain, What is that 

To me ? should I not love that which all love ? 

Luc. And the Jehovah — ^the indulgent Lord, 
And bounteous planter of barr'd Paradise — 
He, too, looks smilingly on Abel. 

Cain. I 

Ne'er saw him, and I know not if he smiles. 

Luc. But you have seen his angels. 

Cain. Rarely. 

Liic. But 

Sufficiently to see they love your brother ; 
His sacrifices are acceptable. 

Cain. So be they! wherefore speak to me of 
this? 

Luc. Because thou hast thought of this ere now. 

Cain. And if 

I have thought, why recall a thought that {he 

pauses^ as agitated) — Spirit ! 
Here we are xnthy world; speak not of mine. 
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Thou hast shown me wonders ; thou hast shown 

me those 
Mighty Pre-Adamkes who walk'd the earth 
Of which ours is the wreck ; thou hast pointed out 
Myriads of starry worlds, of which our own 
Is the dim and remote companion, in 
Infinity of life : thou hast shown me shadows 
Of that exbtence with the.dreaded name 
Which my sire brought us — Death; thou hast 

shown me much — 
But not all : show me where Jehovah dwells 
In his especial Paradise — or thine : 
Where is it ? 

Luc, Here J and o'er all space. 

Cain, But ye 

Have some allotted dwelling — as all things ; v 
Clay has its earth, and other worlds their tenants 5 
AIJ temporary breathing creatures their 
Peculiar elem(^nt ; and things which have 
i»ong ceased to breathe our breath, have theirs, 

thou ^ay'st ; 
And the Jeliovah and thvself have thine — 
Ye do not dwell together ? 

Luc, No, we reign 

Together : but our dwellings are asunder. 

Cain. Would there were only one of ye ! per- 
chance 
An unity of purpose might make union 
In elements which seem now jarrM in storms. 
How came ye, being spirits, wise and infinite, 
To separate ? Are ye not as brethren in 
Your essence, and your nature, and your glory ? 

Luc, Art thou not Abel's brother ? 

Cain. We are brethren, 

And so we shall remain \ but were it not so, 
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Is spirit like to flesh 1 can it fall out ? 
infinity with Immortality ? 
Jarring and turning space to misery- — 
For what ? 

Luc. To reign. 

Cain. Did ye not tell me that 

Ye are both eternal ? 

Luc. Yea ! 

Cain. And what I have seen, 

Yon blue immensity is boundless ? 

Luc. Ay. 

Cain. And cannot ye both reign then ? — is tba?e 
not 
Enough? — why should ye differ 1 

Luc. We both reign. 

Cam, But one of you makes evil. 

Luc. Which ? 

Cain. Thou ! for 

If thou canst do man good, why dost thou not ? 

Luc. And why not he who made ? I made ye 
not ; 
Ye are his creatures, and not mine. 

Cain. Thon leave us 

His creatures, as thou say'st we are, or show me 
Thy dwelling, or his dwelling. 

Luc. I could show thee 

Both ; but the time will come thou shalt see one 
Of them for evermore. 

Cain. And why not now ? 

Luc. Thy human mind hath scarcely grasp to 
gather 
The little I have shown tliee into calm 
And clear thought ; and thou wouldst go on as- 
piring 
To the great double Mysteries ! the ttoo Principles f 
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And gaze upon them on their secret thrones ! 
Dust ! limit thy ambition ! for to see 
Either of these, would be for thee to perish ! 

Cain, And let me perish, so I see them ! 

Luc. There 

The son of her who snatch' d the apple spake ! 
But thou wouldst only perish, and not see them ; 
That sight is for the other state. 

Cain. Of death ? 

Luc. That is the prelude. 

Cain. Then I dread it less, 

Now that I know it leads to something definite. 

Luc. And ftow I will convey thee to thy world, 
Where thou shalt multiply the race of Adam, 
Eat, drink, toil, tremble^ laugh, weep, sleep, and 
die. 

Cain. And to what end have I beheld these 
things 
Which thou hast shown me ? 

Luc, Didst thou not require 

Knowledge ? And have I not, in what. I show'd, 
Taught thee to know thyself ? 

Cain. Alas ! I seem 

Nothing. 

Luc. And this should be (he human sum 
Of knowledge, to know mortal nature's nothing- 
ness ; 
Bequeath that science to thy children, and 
'Twill spare them many tortures. 

Cain. Haughty spirit ! 

Thou speak'st it proudly 5 but thyself, though 

proud, 
Hast a superior. 

Luc. No ! b5^ heaven, which He 

Holds, and the abyss, and the immensity 
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Of worlds and life, which I hold mth him— No ! 

I have a victor — ^true ; but no superior. 

Homage he has from all — but none from me : 

I battle it against him, as I battled 

In highest heaveni Through all eternity 

And the unfathomable gulfs of Hades, 

And the interminable realms of space, 

And the infinity of endless ages, 

All, all, will I dispute ! And world by world, 

And star by star, and universe by universe 

Shall tremble in the balance, till the great 

Conflict shall cease, if ever it shall cease. 

Which it ne'er shall, till he or I be quench'd ! 

And what can quench our immortality, 

Or mutual and irrevocable hate ? 

He as a conqueror will call the conquer'd 

Evil ; but what will be the good he ^ves ? 

Were I the victor, his works would be deem'd 

The only evil ones. And you, ye new 

And scarce-born mortals, what have been his ^fts 

To you already in your little world ? 

Cain. But few ; and some of those but bitter. 

Luc. Back 

With me, then, to thine earth, and try the rest 
Of his celestial boons to ye and yours. 
Evil and good are things in tlieir own essence, 
And not made good or evil by the giver ; 
But if he gives you good — so call him ; if 
Evil springs from him, do not name it mincy 
Till ye know better its true fount ; and judge 
Not by words, though of spirits, but the fruits 
Of your existence, such as it must be. 
One good gift has the fatal apple given — 
Your reason: — let it not be over-sway"d 
By tyrannous threats to force you into faith 



1 
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'Gainst all external sense and inward feeling : 
Think and endure, — and form an inner world 
In your own bosom — where the outward fails 5 
So shall you nearer be the spiritual 
Nature, and war triumphant with your own. 

[Thej/ disappear. 



ACT III. SCENE I. 

Tlie Earth near Eden, as in Act L 

Enter Cain and Adah. 

Adah, Hush ! tread softly, Cain. 

Cain. I will 5 but wherefore ? 

Adah, Our little Enoch sleeps upon yon bed 
Of leaves, beneath the cypress. 

Cain. Cypress ! 'tis 

A gloomy tree, which looks as if it mourn'd 
O'er what it shadows ; wherefore didst thou 

choose it 
For our child's canopy ? 

Adah, Because its branches 
Shut out the sun like night, and therefore seem'd 
Fitting to shadow slumber. 

Cain. Ay, the last — 

And longest ; but no matter — lead me to him. 

[They go up to the child. 
How lovely he appears ! his little cheeks. 
In their pure incarnation, vying with 
The rose leaves strewn beneath them. 
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A(lah. And his lips, too, 

How beautifully parted ! No ; you shall not 
Kiss him, at least not now : he will awake soon-— ' 
His hour of mid-day rest is nearly over j 
But it were pity to disturb him till 
*Tis closed. 

Cain. You have said well ; I will contain 
My heart till then. He smiles^ and sleeps ! — 

Sleep on 
And smile, thou little, young inheritor 
Of a world scarce less young : sleep on, and smile? 
Thine are the hours and days when both are 

cheering 
And innocent ! thou hast not pluck'd the fndt — 
Thou know'st not thou art naked ! Must the time 
(^ome thou shah be amerced for sins unknown, 
Which were not thine nor mine ? But now sleep 

on ! 
Plis cheeks are reddening into deeper smiles. 
And shining lids are trembling o'er his long 
Lashes, dark as the cypress which waves o'er them: 
Half open, from beneath them the clear blue 
Laughs out, altho' in slumber. He must dream — 
Of what? Of Paradise ! — Ay ! dream of it, 
My disinherited boy I 'Tis but a dream ; 
For never more thyself, thy sons, nor fathers, 
Shall walk in that forbidden place of joy I 

Adah, Dear Cain ! Psay, do not whisper o'er 
our son 
Such melancholy yearnings o'er the past : 
Why wilt thou always mourn for Paiadise 1 
Can we not make another ? 

Cain, Where ? 

Adah, Here, or 

Where'er thou wWv. '•cvVv^xe'^x^wi^^^A^^^^^^'^ 
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The want of this so much regretted Eden. 
Have I not thee, our boy, our sbe, aind bcpther. 
And Zillah — our sweet sister, and our Eve, 
To whom we owe so much besides our birth ? 
Cain, Yes— death, too, is amongst the debts we 

owe her. 
Adah, Cam ! that proud Spirit, who withdrew 
thee hence, 
Hath sadden'd thine still deeper. I had hoped 
The promised wonders which thou hast beheld, 
Vbions, thou say'st, of past and present worlds. 
Would have composed thy mind into the calm  
Of a contented knowledge ; but I see 
Thy guide hath done thee evil : still I thank him, 
And can forgive him all, that he so soon 
Hath ^ven thee back to us. 
Cain. So soon ? 

Adah. ^s scarcely 

Two hours since ye departed.: two hng hours 
To me, but only hours upon the sun. 
Cain, And yet I have approached that sun, 
and seen 
Worlds which he once shone on, and nevermore 
Shall light ; and worlds he never lit : methought 
Years had roll'd o'er my absence. 
Adah, Hardly hours. 

Cain. The mind then hath capacity of time, 
And measures it by that which it beholds, 
Pleasing or painAil ; little or almWhty. 
I had Ij^hela the immemorial works 
Of endless beings ; skirr'd extingubh'd worlds : 
And, gazing on eternity, methought 
I had borrowed more by a few drops of ages 
From its immensity ; but now I feel 
25 
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My littleness again. Well said the spirit, 
That I was nothing ! 

Adah. Wherefore said he so ? 

Jehovah sud not that. 

Cain. No : he contents him 

With making us the nothing which we are ^ 
And after flattering dust widi glimpses of 
Eden and Immortality, resolves 
It back to dust again — for what ? 

Adah. Thou kno w'st- 

Even for our parents' error. 

Cain. What is that 

To us ? they sinn'd, then let them die ! 
Adah. Thou hast not spoken well^ nor is that 
thought 
Thy own, but of the spirit who was with thee. 
Would I could die for them, so theif might live ! 
Cain. Why, so say I — provided tliat one victii 
Might satiate the insatiable of life, 
And that our little rosy sleeper there 
Might never taste of death nor human sorrow. 
Nor hand it down to those who spring from him. 
Adah. How know we that som*^ such atonemen 
one day 
May not redeem our race ? 

Cain. By sacrificing 

The harmless for the guilty ? what atonement 
Were there ? why, we are innocent : what have w 
Done, that we must be victims for a deed 
Before our birth, or need have victims to 
Atone for this mysterious, nameless sin — 
If it be such a sin to seek for knowledge ? 
Adah. Alas ! thou sinnest now, my Cain ; th; 
words 
Sound impious in mine ears. 
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Cain. Then leave me .' 

^flah. .Wvr-r. 

'Diough thy GlcI left thee 

Cain. Say. what hnvo ttp Ihtp ? 

Adah, Two altars, wliirh our bmTli»*r Vnel m/uii* 
Diirinff thine absence. wher«»»rpon ro onVr 
A sacriiice to < Jod on thy rpriira. 

Cain. And how knew iie, tiiat / wouiii 'le in 
readv 
With the burnt offerings, which lie iaiiy iriniss 
With a meek brow, whose base hiimiiiry 
Shows more of 6>ar tiian waraiiio. is i irti)p 
To the Creator ? 

^(foA. sureLy. '-.n T»il tnnft. 

CaiR. One altar xz»y m£i*.R : flui"** in »irpr.iicr. 

•^(foA. The fnrita o«' Qw ■•ar^a. -ne »ar r ikuii i i i ri 
Blossom and bud. ami biixru '.i* iaw-^rr. uirl nrii& 
These are a goodly fjSmrxut v. lut Lint. 
Given with a eentk oi * ■o-Jiom* sijirr. 

CaiTt. I hare irjQ's. tar: '.iL' t. ant i<wwt>n n 
the suo 
According to the rsrvt >— niuc 1 u\ mm* ' 
For what should 1 b^ s*vjk M n t vtr 
With ail the demetr-fc *?r» -ii»-i v if. ^ §^.n 
The bread we «c "r I jt vua: niur J u» frrdt^iu 
For bein? dust^aiiG p"^«^ljna n lip uu*. 
Till I return to duA r If J iiu uiitiiiii*: — 
For nothing bbaH 1 iit ul ipyir.rLrn^:. 
And seem veli-pkatied vitii ^litui : i ur wiiai 

should I 
Be contrite r fur my ikcher'fi «r 
^ Expiate with what we all have i 
^ And to be more than expiated hj 
The ajzes prophesied, upon unr Se 
Little deems our young b&ooaiiig l 
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The germs of an eternal misery 

To myriads is within him ! better 'twere 

I snatchM him in his sleep, and dash'd him 'gainst 

The rocks, than let him live to 

Adah. Oh, my God ! 

Touch not the child — my child ! thy child ! Oh 
Cain! 

Cain. Fear not ! for all the stars, and all the 
power 
Which sways them, I would not accost yon infant 
With ruder greeting than a father^s kiss. 

Adah. Then, why so awful m thy speech ? 

Cain. I said, 

'Twere better that he ceased to live, than give 
Life to so much of smow as he must 
Endure, and, harder still, bequeath; but since 
That saying jars you, let us only say — ' 
'Twere better that he never had been born. 

Adah. Oh, do not say so ! Where were then the 

joys, 
The mother's joys of watching, nourishing, 

And loving him ? Soft ? he awakes. Sweet Enoch ! 

[She goes to the child. 
Oh Cain ! look on him; see how full of life. 
Of strength, of bloom, of beauty, and of joy, 
How like to me — how like to thee, when gentle, 
For then we are all alike ; is't not so, Cain ? 
Mother, and sire, and son, our features are 
Reflected in each other 5 as they are 
In the clear waters, when they are gentle^ and 
When thou art gentle. Love us, then, my Cain ! 
And love thyself for our sakes, for we love thee. 
Look ! how he laughs and stretches out his arms, 
And opens wide his blue eyes upon thine^ 
To hall his father ; while his little form 
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Flutters as wing'd with joy. Talk not of pain ! 
The chUdless cherubs well might envy thee 
The pleasures of a parent ! Bless him^ Cain ! 
As yet he hath ho words to thank thee, but 
His heart will, and thine own too. 

Cain. Bless thee, boy I 

If that a mortal blessing may avail thee, 
To save thee from the serpent's curse ! 

Adah. It shall. 

Surely a father's blessing may avert 
A reptile's subtlety. 

Cain. OfthatldoulA; 

But bless him ne'^r the less. 

Adah, Our brother comes. 

Cain. Thy brother Abel. 

Enter Abel. 

AheL Welcome, Cain ! My brother, 

'Fhe peace of God be on thee ! 

Cain, Abel, hail ! 

Abel Our sister tells me that dioa hast been 
wandering, 
In high communion with a spirit, iar 
Beyond our wonted range. Was he of those 
We have seen and spoken with like to our father ? 
Cain. No. 

Abel. Why then commune with him? he 
may be 
A foe to the Most High. 

Cain. And friend to man. 

Has the Most High been so — if so you term him ? 
AbeL Term him / your words are strange to- 
day, my brother. 
My sister Adah, leave us for a while — 
25* 
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We mean to sacrifice. 

Adnli. Farewell, my Cain ; 

But first embrace lliy son. May liis sol^ spirit, 
And Abel's pious ministiy, lecall thee 
To peac* and holiocM ! 

lExit Adah with her child. 
Abel. Where hast ihou b«eD ? 

Cam. I know not. 

Abel. Nor what thou bast seen 1 

Cain. The deaiJ 

f The immortal, the unbounded, the omnipotent, 
' The overpowering mysteries of space — 
The innumerable worlds that were and are — 
A whirlwind of such overwhelming things. 
Suns, moons, and earths, upon their loud-voiced 

spheres 
Singing in thunder round me, as have made me 
Unfit for mortal converse : leave me, Abel. 

Abel, Thine eyes are flashing with unnatural 

IUght- 
Thy cheek is flush 'd with an unnatival hue— 
Thy words are fraught with an unnaiunil sound— 
What may this mean t 
Cain, It means 1 pray thee, y^jiv 

Abtl. Not till we have pray'd and saciiticwl i 
gptber. 
Cain. Abel, X pray Ihee, sacrifice alone — 
Jehovah loves tliee well. 
Abel. Both well, 1 hope. 

Cain. But ihee the better : I care not for thai J 
Tliou art fitter for hjs worship than I am : 
Revere him, then — but lei it be alone — 
At least, without me. 
Abel. Brother. I should ill 



If as my elder I revered thee not. 
And in the worship of our God called not 
On thee to join me, and precede me in 
Our priesthood — *iis thy place. 

Cain. But I haye ne*er 

Asserted it. 

AheL The more my grief; I prar thee 
To do so now : thy soul seems laboarii^ m ' 
Some stroi^ delusioo ; it wffl caLn thee. 

Cain, No ; 

Nothing can calm me moie. Cabm f wry Ir 

Never 
Knew I what calm was in the tool, aldioti^ 
I have seen the elements itiU'd. Mj AM^ kave 

me ! 
Or let me leave thee to thy pious purpoae. 

Ahd, Neither ; we anul peribnn Mr talk ti^ 
gether. 
Spurn me not. 

Cairi. If it must be so weDy ikec. 

WhatshaUIdo? 

AbeL Clioofte one of tboae two idiard. 

Cain. Choose ior me: the)' tome asvaomudi 
turf 
And stone. 

AheL Choose tiiou ! 

Cain, I have cboaen^ 

Mel Tis Ibe If^bevg 

And suits thee, as the elder. Sow prepare 
Thtne offieringi. 

Cain, Where vk dune ? 

AheL MbU dmn fawi^ 

The (irstimgs of the flodk^ aaad &t fcswrf 
A ^ephenTs hooMe fSnw^ 

Cam. IkmMitd(»'» 
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1 am a tiller of the ground, and miii^t 
Yield what it yieldeth to raj toil^ls fruit : 

[lie gnV'crs fmiU. 
Behold them in their vanoris bloom and ripeness. 
\^rhey dreis their altars, and kindle itfiamt 
upon ihfin. 

Abel, My brother, as the elder, offer first 
Thy prayer and llianksgiving wilh sacrifice. 

Cain. No — I aui new to tliis ; lead thou the 
And I will fuiloff — m I may. 

Abel (kneeling.) Oh God 

Who made its, and who hreatUed the brenth of life 
Within our nostrils, wbo liath blessed us, 
And spared, tlespile our father's sin, to make 
His children all losi, as ihey might have been, 
Had not tliy justice been so lemper'd with 
The mercy which is iljj delight, as lo 
Accord a pardon hkc a Paradise, 
Compared with our great crimes : — Sole Loi 

light ! 
Of good, and glory, and eternity ; 
Without wliom ijl were evil, and wilh whom 
Nothing can err, except to some good cod 
Of thine omnipotent benevolence — 
Inscrutable, but still to be fuldll'd — 
Accept from out thy humble first of sbepherdV 
.First of the first-bom flocks — an ofiering, 
III itself nothing — as what offering can be 
Alight unto thee ? — but yet accept it for 
The thanksgiving of him who spreads it in 
The face of thy high heaven, bowing his own 
Even to the dust, of which he is, in noiiouT 
Of thee, and of ihy name, for evermOTe ! 

Cain(stiintling erect during this gpeeck.) Spi 
whate'er or whosoe'er ihoi 
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Omnipotent, it may be — and^ if good, 

Shown in the exemption of thy deeds from eii] t 

Jehovah upon earth ! and God in heaveD ! 

And it may be with other names, because 

Thine attributes seem many, as thy works : — 

If thou must be propitiated with pra^'en, 

Take them ! If thou must be induced with ahan, 

And softenM with a sacrifice, receive them ! 

Two beings here erect them unto thee. 

If thou lov'st blood, the shepherd's shrine, which 

smokes 
On my right hand, hath shed it for thy service 
In the first of his flock, whose limbs now reek' 
In sanguinary incense to thy skies ; 
Or if die sweet and blooming fruits of earthy 
Arid milder seasons, which the unstain'd toriF 
I spread them on now ofiers in the face 
Of the broad sun which ripen 'd them, may seem 
Good to thee, inasmuch as they have not 
Sufier'd in limb or life, and rather fbrm 
A sample of thy works, than supplication 
To look on ours ! If a shrine without victim, 
And altar without gore, may win thy favour, 
Look on it ! and for him who dresseth it, 
He is — such as thou mad'sthim ; and seeks nothing 
Which must be won by kneeling : if he's evil, 
Strike him ! thou art omnipotent, and may'st,-* 
For what can he oppose ? If he be good. 
Strike him, or spare him, as thou wilt ! since all 
Rests upon thee ; and good and evil seem 
To have no power themselves, save in thy will ; 
And whether that be good or TU I know not. 
Not being omnipotent, nor fit to judge 
Omnipotence, but merely to endure 
Its mandate ; which thus far I have endured. 
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TStSrt upon tht atlar a/AsEt. kmlla 
ef At orighlial gamt , and (UFcmh l\ 
a tchirltcinil llmici A>im Iht bU 
lealltri Itt fmits abro'id upon Hit t 

AM {httvUng.) Oh, brotlicr, pray ! Jebav«fn 

irrMli with ttiec ! 
Cai'ji. Why >o ? 

Abri. Thy fruits are scatler'd on the cs 

Ciiin. From earth thcj came, to earth let il 

Their seed will bear fresh ftuii there ere the 
Thy burnt flesh-off'ring prospers better ; 
jRov heav'o hcks up the flames, when thick n 

Abel. Think not upon my o 
Sut make another of thine owi 
ItbiiMiLue. 

Cftifl. I will build no more altars 

Hot suffer any. — 

Jie/ (riging.) Cain ! what meanest thou ? 

Cain . To cast down yon vile flatl'rer of the clouita 
Tlie smoky hnrbingu' of thy dull prny'ra — 
"" ' le allar, with its blood of lambs and kids. 
Which fed on inilk, lo be destroy *d in blood. 

Abei (oppoeinif him. i Thou shall not : add n 
impious works lo impious 
Words ! let that altar stand — 'lis halloiT'd ni 
By (he immortal pleasure of Jehovah, 
In his acceptance of the victims. 

Coin. Mis.' 

EfiB pleasure ! what was his high pleasure ii 
The fames of scorching flesh nnd smokini; blood. 
To the pain of the bleating mothers, > ' " " 
Stilt yearn fw iheir di ' " ' 
Of the sad ignorant ¥icii| 
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Thy pious knife ? Give way ! this bloody record 
Sh^l not stand in the sun, to shame creation ! 

Abel. Brother, give back ! thou shalt not touch 
my altar 
With violence : if that thou wilt adopt it^ 
To try another sacrifice, 'tis thine. 

Cain. Another sacri^ce ! Give way, or else 
That saciifice may be 

Abel. What meanest thou > 

Cain. Give — 

Give way ! — ^thy God loves blood ! — ^thed look to it : 
Give way, ere he hath more ! 

Mel. In Ms great name, 

I stand between thee and the shrine which hath 
Had his acceptance. 

Cain. If thou lov'st thyself, 
Stand back till I have strew'd this turf along 
Its native soil : — else 



Abel (opposing him), I love God far more 
Than life. 
Cain (striking Mm with a brand, on the tenh 
plesy which lie snatches from the altar). 
Then take thy life unto thy God, 
Since he loves lives. 
Abel (falls) What hast thou done, my brother? 
Cain. Brother ! 

Abel. Oh, God ! receive thy servant, and 
Forgive his skijrer, for he knew not what 
He did.— Cain, give me— give me thy hand 5 
and tell 

Poor Zillah 

Cain (after a momevU^s stupefaction). 
My hand ! 'tis all. fed, and with*- 
Vhat ? [A hmg pause. — Looking slowly round. 
Where am I ? alone f Where's AhA ? * where 
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Cain f Can it be that I am he ? My brothi 
Awake ) — wliy liest iliou »o on the green eortti 
'Tis not ihe hour of slumber ; — why so pale ' 

What, liast thou! thou wert full of life thisi 

Abel ! I pray thee mock me not ! 1 smoie 
Too fiercely, but not fatally. Ah, why 
Would'st thou oppose me r Thb is mockeij 
And only done lo daunt me : — 'twas a blow— 
And but a blow. Stir — stir — nay, only stir I 
Why, 80 — that's well ! — thou brealh'at ' 

Oh, God ! Oh, God ! 

J4bel I very faintly.) What's he who 
God'P 

Coin. Thy murderer. 

Ahel. Then may God forgive hi 

Comfort poor Zillah : — she has but one b 
Now. IMtii 

Cain. And I none ! — Who makes n 

His eyes are open ! tlien he is not dead 
Death is like sleep ; and sleep shuts down ouf 
His lips, loo, are apart ; why then he ' 
And yet I feel it not. — His heart ! — hi 

Let me see, doth it beat ? — methinks I\i 

Thb b a vision, else I am become 
The native of another and worse world. 
The earth swims round me : — what is thb 

lPul» kit hand lo Ms firoic, ajul then lool 
And yel there are no dews! 'Tb bit 

My brother's and ray own ; and shed by me 
Then what have I further lo do with life, 
Since I liave wkeii life from ray own flesh 
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Bot he can not be dead ! — Is silence death ? 
No; he win wake: then let me watch bj 
Life cannot be so slight, as to be qiiench'd 
,Thiis quickly ! — he hath spoken to me 
What shall I say to him ?— My brodier!— No f 
He will not answer to that name ; for brethren 
Smite not each other. Yet — yet — ^leak to mei 
Oh ! for a word m<N% <^that gentle voice, 
That I may bear to hear my own again ! 

Emier Ziiaah. 

ZtL I heard a heavy soond : what can it be ? 
^Tis Cain ; and watching by my hniband. What 
Dost tiioa there, brodier ? Doth he sleep ? Oh I 

heav'n ! 
What means this pakiiess, and yoD stream ? — So I 

no! 
It is not blood ; for who wodd shed his blood ? 
Abd ! what's this ? — who hath done this ? He 

moves not; 
He breathes not : and his hands drop down from 

mine 
With stony Ufeiessniess ! Ah ! cruel Cain ! 
Why cam'st thoo not in time to save him from 
Thb violence ? Whatever hath assaiPd him, 
Thou wert the stronger, and should'st have steppM 

in 
Between him and aggression ! Father ! — Eve ! — 
Adah !— come hither I Death is in the world ! 

[Exit ZiUahf caUirig on her parents j ^c. 
Cain (solus) And who hath brought him there ? 

— I — who abhor 
The name of Death so deeply, that the thought 
EmpoisonM all my life, before I knew 
26 
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His aspect — I have led him here^ asMl gi 
My brother to his cold and still embrace 
As if he would not have asserted his 
Inexorable claim without my ud. 
I am awake at last — a dreary dream 
Had madden'd m^ ; but he shall ne'er i 

Enter Adam, Eve, Adah, and Zi 

Adam. A voice of wo from Zillah 
here. — 
What do I see ? — 'tis true ! — ^My son !- 
Woman, behold the serpent's work, and 

Eve. Oh ! speak not of it now : th 
fangs 
Are in my heart. My best beloved Abt 
Jehovah ! this is punishment beyond 
A mother's sin, to take him from me ! 

Adam. 
Or what hath done this deed ? — speak, 

thou 
Wert present ; was it some more hostile 
Who walks not with Jehovah ? or some 
Brute of the forest ? 

Eve. Ah! a livid light 

breaks through, as from a thunder-cl 

brand, 
Massy and bloody ! snatch'd from off tl: 
And black with smoke, and red with — 

Adam. Spea: 

Speak, and assure us, wretched as we ai 
That we are not more miserable still. 

Adah. Speak, Cain ! and say it was 

Eve. 
I see it now— he hangs his guilty head, 
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And covers his ferocious eye with hands 
Incarnadine. 

Adah. Mother, thou dost him wrong — 
Cain ! clear thee from thb horrible accusal. 
Which grief wrings from our parent. 

Eve, Hear, Jehovah I 
May the eternal serpent's curse be on him ! 
For he was fitter for his seed than ours. 
May all his days be desolate i May . 

Jidah. Hold ! 

Curse bin not, mother, for he is thy son — 
Curse him not, mdtber, for he is my brother, 
A«d my betrothed. 

Em. He hath left thee no brother — 

Kilkhno husband — me no son ! — ^for thus 
I curse him from my sight for evennore f 
All bonds I break between us, as he broke 
That of his nature, in yon   - O h death ! death ! 
Why didit thou not take me, who first incurr'd 

thee? 
Why dost thou not so now ? 

Adam. Eve ! let not this, 

Thy natural grief, lead tolmpiety ! 
A heavy doom was long fore^K>ken to us ; 
And now that it begins, let it be borne 
In such sort as may show our God, that we 
Are faithful servants to his holy wUl. 

"Eve ^pointing to Cain). 
His will / / the will of yon incarnate spirit 
Of death, whom I have brought upon the earth 
To strew it with the dead. May all the curses 
Of life be on him I and his agonies 
Drive him forth o'er the wilderness, like us 
From Eden, till his children do by him 
As he did by his brother ! May the swords "^ 
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And wings of fiery cherubim ponue him 
By day and night — snakes spring ap in his path — 
Earth's fmits be ashes in his mouth — the leaves 
On which he lays his head to sleep be strew'd 
With scorpions ! May his dreams be of hb victim! 
His waking a continual dread of death ! 
May the clear rivers turn to blood as he 
Stoops down to stain them with his raging lip ! 
May every element shun or change to him ! 
May he live in the pangs which others die with ! 
And death itself wax something worse than death 
To him who first acquainted him ^th man ! 
Hence, firatricide 1 henceforth that word is Cain^ 
Through all the coming myriads of mankind, 
Who shall abhor thee, though thou wert their she ! 
May the grass wither firom thy feet ! the woods 
Deny diee shelter ! earth a home ! the dust 
A grave ! the sun liis light ! and heaven her God ! 

[Exit Eve. 

Adam, Cain ! get thee forth : we dwell no more 
together. 
Depart ! and leave the dead to me — I am 
Henceforth alone — we never must meet more. 

Adah. Oh, part not with him thus, my father ; 
do not 
Add thy deep curse to Eve's upon his head ! 

Adam. I curse him not : his sphit be his curse. 
Come, Zillah ! 

Zillah. I must watch my husband's corse. 

Adam, We will return again, when he is gone 
Wlio hath provided for us this dread office. 
Come, Zillah ! 

Zillah. Yet one kiss on yon pale clay, 

And those lips once so warm — my heart! my heart ! 

\Exeimt Adam and ZiUah weeping. 




Caim. And 




Todwcfl 

Notfamg eicqit t» 
Shrink fraoi 
I molt not speak 4/ 
And the ^ 
Atfoiet/rmm 

Adah. h 




Where b dnr braAer JiM ? 

Cairn. AaUmo: 

My brocfacr's ketpter ! 

AmgcL Cut! 

The Yoice of dy fbin ireifar • 
£ven from die putmd^ mmo ibe Lord ! — ^ 

tfaoo 

Coned from die eadu wfaidi open*d hteber moodi 
To drink diy brodier s blood from thy nsh hand* 
HencefrNth, when thoa shah till the groMini, it 

shall not 
Tidd ye her strength ; a fugitive shalt thou 
26* 
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Be from tbtt day, and vagabond on earth ! - 

j4dah. This punishment is more than he can bear. 
Behold, thou drivest him from the face of earth, 
And from the fiice of God shall he be hid. 
A fugitive and vagabond on earth ! 
'Twill come to pass that whoso findeth him 
Shall slay him. 

Cain. Would they could ! but ^i^ho are they 

Shall slay me ? where are these on the lone earth 
As yet unpeopled ? 

Angel, Thou hast slain thy brother. 

And who shall warrant thee against thy son ? 

Adah* Angel of Light ! be merciful, nor say 
That this poor aching breast now nourishes 
A murderer in my boy, and of his father. 

Angeh Then he would but be what his father is. 
Did not the milk of Eve give nutriment 
To him thou now see'st so besmear'd with blood I 
The fratricide might well engender parricides. — 
But it shall not be so — the Lord thy God 
And mine commandeth me to set his seal 
On Cain, so that he may go forth in safety. 
Who slayeth Cain, a seven fold vengeance shall 
Be taken on his head. Come hither ! 

Cain. What 

Would'st thou with me ? 

Angel. To mark upon thy brow 

Exemption from such deeds as thou hast done. 

Cain. No, let me die ! 

Angel. It must not be. 

\Tke Angel sets the mark on Cain^s brow, 

Cain. It bums 

My brow, but nought to that which is within it. 
)s there more ? let me meet it as i may. 
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Angel. Stem hast them been and $tubb(»m from 
the womb. 
As the ground thou must henceforth till ; but he 
Thou slew'st was gentle as the flocks he tended. 

,Cam. Ailer the fall too soon was I begotten ; 
Ere yet my mothers mind subsided from 
The serpent, and my sire still moumM for Eden. 
That which I am, I am ; I did not seek 
For life, nor did I make myself ; but could I 
With my own death redeem liim from the dust — 
And wl^ nof so ? let him return to day, 
And I lie ghastly ! so shall be restored 
By God the life to him he loved : and taken 
From me a being I ne'er loved to bear. 

JBlngel, Who shall heal murder ? what is done i§ 
done. 
Go forth ! fulfil thy days ! and be thy deeds 
Unlike the last ! [TAe Angel disappears. 

Adah. He's gone, Jet us go forth ; 

I hear our little Enoch cry within 
Our bowcnr. 

Cain. Ah ! little knows he what he weeps for ! 
And I who have shed blood cannot shed tears ! 
But the four rivers* would not cleanse my soul, 
Think'st thou my boy will bear to look on me ? 

Adah. If I thought that he would not, I would — 

Cain, (interrupting her) No, 

No more of threats : we have have had too ipaoy 

of them : 
Go to our children ; I will follow thee. 



. * The ** four rivers" vhich flowed round Eden^and con- 
sequently the only waters with which Caip was accuaiQt* 
ed upon the earth. 
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Adak. I will not leave ilit« lonely wilh the d 
_ft u< deparl U^lher. 

Cain. Oh ! (Iiou dead 

And everlasting witness ! whose nnsinkine 
Blood dariwis earth and heaven ! what tDoi. 

I know not ! but if thou see's! what 7 am, 
I thmk thou wilt forgive him, whom his God 
Can ne'er fcwgive, nor his own soul- — Farewell 
1 must not, dare not touch what I have made thee. 
I, who sprang from the same womb with thee, 

drain 'd 
The same breast, clasp'd thee often to my own, 
la Tondness brotherly and boyish, I 
Can never meet thee more, nor even dare 
To do that for ihee, which thou should'st liave^ 

For me— compose thy limbs into their grave- 

The first grave yet dug lor mortality. 

But who hath dug that grave ? Oh, earth 

earth ! 
For alt the fruits thou liast rendered to me, I 
Gi*-e thee back thb, — Now lor the wilderness, 
[^Adtth stoops down and ktMei the body of Ahei 

Adah. Adreary,and an earlydoom, my brother] 
tjas been thy lot ! Of all who mourn for thee, 
1 alone must not weep. My office is 
Henceforth to dry up tears, and not to shed themi 
But yel, of all who mourn, none mourn like m^. 
Not only for thyself, but him who slew thee. 
Now, Cwn ! 1 will divide thy harden with thee.: 

Cain. Eastward from Eden will we take 
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^Tis the most desolate, and suits my steps. 
Adah. Lead ! thou shalt be my guide, and may 
our God 
Be thine ! Now let us carry forth our children. 

Cain. And he who lieth there was childless. I 
Have dried the fountain of a gentle race, 
Which might have graced hifi recent marriage 

couch, 
And might have tempered this stem blood ^ 

mine. 
Uniting with our children Abel's ofl&pring ! 
OAbd! 

4deA. PQsu;e be with him ! 

Cain. But with me / 

ISfseunt^. 



THE END. 
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